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ABSTRACT T 

The book examines the historical background of and 
accomplishments in seven global prcblem areas. It is hypothesized 
that effective management within today's framework is the only way to 
• progress toward the political and economic or^er thai: is necessaty to 
assure peace and security, justice, and human rights, and to improve 
the quality cf life. It^ is presented in. three parts divided into 16 
chapters. Part I is entitled "Todav's^l^redicaments, " Chapter 1 
discusses +he pace and scope of global change in recent decades and 
lists six factors affecting that change. Chapter 2 discusses the rule 
of law on a global basis and postulates that the -use of management ^ 
techniques can help resolve global prcblems. Part II focuses on 
global issues that must be addressed. Eight' chapters present 
background and current information about peace and security,, 
disarmament, world economic order, economic and social deveiopmen+, 
the resource/population balance, biosphere, and human rights. Each 
chapter' defines the problem, outlines objectives, points out 
accomplishments and . successful programs, states obstacles, suggests 
possible resolutions, and concludes with the posture of the United 
States. Fart III consists of five chapters"" which discuss current and 
possible rcles and opportunities for world organizations, 
nation-states, nongovernmental organizations. "and the Oaited states 
to take m resolving the problems. The final chapter calls for 
leadership. (CK) 
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PREFACE 



This bKJok is an effort to clarify thinking^n how the world commu- 
nity; can ^.BesD -cope with; global problems of mouhting^omplexity 
anrf seriousness. Such, an examination seems rimely in view of the 
meager progress toward this end since World War II. No way has 
been found to assure international peace and security, the dominant 
issue of early postwar years. Meanwhile, grave problems of an 
'economic, social, and humanitarian nature continue to exist. 

The world community's man^gemenDof serious global problems 
is -so inadequate that survival of millions of people, if not of civiliza- 
tion, is uncertain.. Even-if nuclear holocaust, ecological disaster, and 
agricultural deficiencies are Voided; aspirations for greater human 
digmty and a suitable quality of life are thw,arted by poor manage- 



ment. 



I am motivated by a strong personal .conviction that the world 
community can and^must do a better management job, even within 
the existing nation-state international political system. I believe, 
too, that more effective management within today's framework is 
• the only way* to progress toward the political and economic orders 
necessary to assure peace and 'security, enhance justice and. human . 
J-ights, and improve quality of life. We need to 'foster a management 
climate more conducive tojthe creation of Apolitical and 'economic 
institutions endowed with essential extranational and'supranational 
authority. • " 

; These convictions arise ^om more than 'thirty years of concern 
about foreign ^affairs, particularly international cooperation and 
world organization. During these years, I have been active in several 
organizations focusing attention upon these subjects. For more than 
twenty years, I have been personally involved in the problems of 
developing countries thrbugh the activities of Stanley Consultants. I 
have observed the functioning of the United Nations and' the manner 
in which' nations* use and abuse it. , 
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PREFACE • , ' 

" * " . * * " . . i 

• Twenty years ago, -having a basic confidence in the decency ^arfd 
' brotherhood of mankiind, Mrs. Stanley and I established The Stanley 
Foundation, a private operating foundation, as a vehicle to. contrib- 
ute to the search for secure peace, with, freedom.- Oiir interest in 
world organization developed from a mounting conviction that the 
United? Nations" was insufficient to the task. Pur' then college-age 
son was a further persuading influence. * 

'As president .of The Stanley Foy^^dation, I have organized and ^ 
chaired some 50 international conferences - and seminars, seeking 
•ways to strengthen US foreign policy, improve the United Nations, . 
^ and manage global probl&i^is,. These gatherings 'hiive been 
supplemented by discussions and coxrespondence wjth diplomats, 
statesmen,, political leaders, scholars, academicians, and' busi-^ 
nessmen from- many nations. A's a consequence, I believe that 
'tiation-states can, if^they will, vastly increase the effectiveness of 
their cooperation and^^rter manage critical world issues. 

As an.enginee^iiid executive, I have great' resp>ect for the impor- 
tance and effectiv^^^ of sound management procedures. The world - 
community needs to, make greater use of Basic rhanageHient pcinci- 
plesf suitably adapted to the poH tics of national and •international ' 
decision-making. / 

- My nongovernmental perspective centers upon the lack of innova- 
tive leadership by the United States. Our overall .posture falls short ' 
of near-term and longer range needs; we have not faced the realities 
of a changing and more interdependent world. 

The propjpsals' presented in this book are focused upon approaches, 
procedures; and mechanisms to manage global problems more effec- 
tively. They emphasize the interrelationships of the critical issues 
and the importance of deaiing comprehensively witirr'them. They are'."' 
more procedural than substantive; they are not simple solutions. My 
comments are 'directed to generalists' concerned with overall ap- 
proaches, people who are opinioh-shapers and decision-makers. ^ 

My appreciation and thanks are extended to those who have 
helped in the preparation and reyrtw of this book. I especially- men- 
tion my two soi^s, David and Ricnard-, together with Jack* M. Smith, 
John R. Redick, and Roger L\ Lande, who reviewed an ear4y draft of. 
the manuscript and Willard .Boyd who reviewed' the chapter on 
human rights. Joni Axel ancd Claudine Harfis have given great as- 
sistance, in drafting and editing. Joan Walling and Margaret Fuller 
typed the many p^ges several times^ My wife Betty has contributed 
ideas, suggested modifications, and tolerated, the many hours I have 
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spent in writing the book. I am gratefiil for the encouragement -^f- 
the feculry in woddorder studies at The Universiry of Iowa. 

* • % * ' ♦ 

C. Maxwell Stanley - 
. ' i - Muscarine, rowa*. '. 

• August 15, 1979 
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Change 



Like the legendary horseman, the world community seems at once to- Dh.onance ana 
ride ofF m all ditections. • ■ - .Confusion ' 

, . Is It possible for a world community of ovet four billion people 
represented by more than 150 sovereign nation^ varying in size, 
power, population, wealth, ideology, culture, and interest to man- , 
age critical world problems? How can we get together? How can we ■ 
rise above narrow, short-term concerns to deal with far-reaching 
globaljssues? These .are the paramount questions world scholars " 
must study and national leaders and global statesmen mtist face. 
Awateness of global problems and of the need to deal with them is, 
widespread, although opinions regarding their relative seriousness" 
vary. No consensus exists, however, on ho'w a hoard of bickering, 
suspicious, and selfish nations can" overcoine real and perceived dif- 
fefences in order to cooperate. 

Problems and'chaos are chronicled daily and analyzed continually 
- by com^mentators and columnists. News presents war, sufFering, ' 
injustice, stalemate, arid frustration — not peace, comfon," justice,' 
progress, or confidence. Occasfonal hopeflil international events or 
agreements are too often, preludes to setbacks and controversies. 
'Despite some exaggeration, the media accounts do mirror correctly 
the dissonance and confbsion, and "the lack of .consensus among 
nation-states, not only on world community priorities bafalso on 
actions to advance them. ' \- ' * , 

Indeed we have failed to comprehend and manage the staggering 
pare and scope of global change in recent decades. "Remarkable 
technological development,, immense industrial expansion, and un- ' 
precedented political chafige have created wholly new and unex- 
pected wotld conditions. The capacity of traditional political and 
economic systems to resolve todays complex and controversial prob- 
lems has been outpaced. Governments are floundering in- efForrs to 
respond. 
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The world i« suspended between a battered, centuries-old politi- 
cal systerh, which nations prefer to use, and a fledgling hew world 
order more responsive to^the demands of peace, justice, and human 
dignity. The international political system that has served nations" 
for centuries is unable to deal with the problems of the post— World 
War II era. • 

The same state of .flux applies to the world economy. Archaic, 
overloaded systems are unable to meet the demands of a more inter- 
dependent world whose crowded inhabftants seek a high^f quality of 
Ijfe. While the slow transition to new political and economic orders 
is apparent to most scholars, many statesmen, and some politicians," 
the parameters are indistinct and the pace of emergence is uncertain. 

Nationr^tate centered political and economic systems do not fully 
describe t^sky's structure. Nation-states itr.e still the leading actors 
on the worldsstagg. but the- cast of characters and the set ting, are 
Becoming' more tr^imnational. Many regional, multinational, and 
international organizations — private as well a« governmental — have 
been established. Nevertheless, world discord and disorder are aptly 
symbolized .by the United Nations as it attempts to manage political 
and economic problems. ' ' ^ • 

In United Nations circles, global problems are often divided into 
two categories: political . (meaning peace and security issues) ^rrd 
economic (embracing most other issues). This classification is'overly 
simplistic .and illogical — all international problems are fundamen- 
tally political; resolution^depends -upon actions of national govern- 
ments using politiCal'processes. One school of thought suggests four 
value-orienred categories: (1) minimisation of large-scale collective 
violence; (2) maximization of social and Qconomic well-being; (3) 
realization of fundamental human. rights and conditions* of political 
justice; and (4) maintenance and. rehabiiitatron of ecolo^cal qual-- 
ity.^ Other groupings have been suggested by other writers, schol- 
ars, and observers. . » - > , 

Any grouping- is somewhat arbitrary, bxit for this discussion, six 
critical issues, have been selected. . . - 

All are urgent priorities on the world community's agenda. They 
are complicated and interrelated; none can be individuall7 resolved. 

PEACE AND secl'rity Developing adequate Systems to assure J 

peaceful -settlement of interriational differences and to protect the 

. 1. RichardfFalk:^ 5/W>- ofFujure Worlds (New York: Free^Press, 1975),- 

.pp. 1 1-30. • : * , ^ . - ' 
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/security of nations against overt or covert intervention, thus re-**^ . . 
. moving the need for thretft anc[ use of^ armed force \ 

ECONOMIC ORDER Improvmg the vadbus systems and . 
mechanisms comprising the world economic order to better 
handle-expanding trade, commerce, and development 

DEVELOPMENT Achieving an acceptable pattern and a tolerable 
pace of economic and social- development for the less developed 
• two-thirds of the world's {population ' ' " ' • 

. RESource/popOlation balance Managing the finite resources 
ci£ the earth and stabilizing population growth to achieve and 
sustain a quality; of life compatible with human dignity J 

BIOSPHERE Ptptecting and managing the biosphere. to avoid • . 
hazardous deterioration and enhance environmental .and "resource 
contributions to quality af life 

HUMAN- RIGHTS Extending elemental human 'rights to all .people 
and developing, better systems to .protect such xights 

Even the most superficial examination of accomplishment in each The Impact 
area, the^ true test df effective nKinagement, reveals serious defi'cien- of Changes 
cies. Leaders of nations and tteir nationals' have-neither individually 
nor collectively responded adroitly to technological and political * ' 
change during the last iive decades, especially since World Warll. 

Technology has; compressed the world. ^ Transmission of 
infections — human disease, t^rorism, or economic inflation— has '. ■ 
accelerated. Indeed, local crises immediately become global con- .■ 
cerns^. Nations are more interdependent; human desires and aspira-, X 
tions are equalizing. In a physical sense, change has made the world - 
one; no' nation is isolated. • . 

. Technology has also had a direct, mostly negative, impact upon 
the maintenance of international peace and security. While nuclear ^ ■ 

boffib.s and other sophisticated weapons have made the magnitude of 
i^ar's destruction intolerable, the rapid emergence of new" nations 
and the widespread influence of military establishments have vastly 
increased the opportunities for arrfted conflict. ' » 
The world's economic order is bogged down. Economic interde- ■ ' ^ 
;iendend? and l^pttcr technology have expanded trade, but the exist- • 
;hg systems have not kept pace. Highly critical of unjust sy^ms 
ashioned for developed countries, developing nations are frustrated. . 
The issue of economic and social development has been intensifi^ed 
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by the collapse of Western colonialism after' World War II. As 
newly independent countries have sought economic independence 
and rapid de\'elopment/ industrial nations have responded bilaterally 
and multilaterally to the call for external financial and technical 
assistance. . • • 

Resource/population balance — a new issue on the' planet — is 
clearly the resuh of recent technological and political change. On 
t+ie one hand, improved public health and medical care programs 
have ignited exponential population growth in developing nations. 
On the oxher, rising expectations of more people in both develop>ed 
and developing nations create mounting demands on the earth's 
finite resources. " " 

Advanced technolo^, industrial pollution, and ever enlarging 
resource demands burden the environment. Expanding populations 
and rising'expectatibns add to this burden. Protection and enhance- 
ment of the. biosphere become increasirigly important. . 

Human rights progress has. been stymied in many nations. Over- 
grown military influerice, outright totalitarian and military regimes, 
and unstable national governments (many the'result of economic 
forces) all tend to hinder human rights progress. ~ 

In the political area, world community efforts to manage the six 
critical issues are also hampered by changes. I will no'te six key 
factors. The prouferation ^ nation-states has placed many-, 
more actors on the world stage; UN membership is no\v"15 1. versus ^ 
51' Charter signers, and the cfiversity of exp>erience and objectives- 
complicates problem-solving. (This proliferation, howeyer, is *the 
result o?" desirable and long overdue political change.) ' 

CONFRONTATIONS between major sectors of the world community . 
are a second significant handicap. One sOch confrontation is long- . 
standing buttnoderating; the other is more recent and as yet iinpre- 
diccable. The^East-West confrontation that crystallized after World 
War II has long hindered multilateral management efforts, particu- 
larly in the area of peace and security. The-North-South or rich-poor 
confrontation,, now in its infancy, has the potential to expand; it 
already interferes with internaponal cooperation. 

SHIFTS IN NATIONAL POWjER are a third disturbing fector. Great 
Britain^nd France, although victorious, were^seriopsly weakened 
after World War .II: the, collapse of colonialism further sapped their 
strength. Germany and Japan, mighty military powers of the de- 
feated Axis, lost all semblance of power. The United States and the 
Soviet Union emerged as the most powerful nations. This bipolarity 
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IS scill the major world policical influence, but its dominance is 
.waning with the emergence of .other power centers. The People's 
Republic of China is a potential superpower, despite its disclaimer 
to such a role. Jap>an has regained influential position even without 
military strength. The European Economic Community has military - 
and economic power surpassed only by that of the Soviet Union and 
the United States. Such nations as Argentina, Brazil, India,^ In- 
• donesia, and Nigeria are gaining influence. . Third Worlds* na- 
tions, when they cooperate, exert increasing political and moral 
power. The oil-rich members of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries wield significant economic power. - . ' 

NATIONALISM has been intensified,' particularly in newly inde- 
pendent-countries which subscribe easily to the nationalistic-pos- 
tures, prejudices, and practices of older nations. O.rried fe-ex- 
tremes, nationalism obstructs progress toward long-term interests 
and international cooperation. ' ' ' 

It is paradoxical that another area of political change — the grow- - 
ing sense of interetTpendence and endergence of interna- 
tional institutions — runs counter to nationalistic trends; Embryonic, 
growth of gjobal awareness is a positive political change beginning 
to influence the conduct of nations. 

changing; attitudes, toward previously accepted establish- 
ments influence national decision-making. This positi\'r political ' ' 
change finds activists in many countries challenging established • 
•policies and protesting against current systems. In the international 
arena, small nations band together to challenge the powerfti. ■ 

.Thus the impacts of technological and political change upon ' 
international affairs cannot be overemphasized. 

Concepts of political science and international" relations ingrained Meeting the 
in the minds of today's national leaders 20 to 30 years ago are often • Challenge of 
archaic relics of the past. Governmental policies conceived a genera- Change - 
tion or a decade ago are often inadequate or totally obsolete. 

Nevertheless, it is well to remember that change is not unique to 
recent decades; it is the very soul of history, for millennia human 
beings have encountered new conditions arising from natural 
phenomena or human events. Change has always demanded adjust- 
ment, and the price for failure to respond has often been high: death . • 
or, subjugation for individuals, tribes, or nations. The rewards for 
seizing opportunities afforded by change have been equally great: 
profit, power, territory, improved quality of life, and expanded 
human rights. 
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The changi/g condicioj^ confronting us today differ significantly, 
however, front those b^he past. They differ in magnitude, scope, 
and complexit)?^'*^}wfare of a new order. Moreover, they are extraor- 
dinarily interrelated, and responses to them have multiple conse- 
quences. ^ 

Failure to manage the changes of the last few decades is. vastly 
more hazardous- The final repercussion of unrestrained international 
conflict and -nuclear holocaust could be the destruction of civiliza- 
tion. .The end result of environmental neglect could be an irretrieva- 
ble upset in the delicate thermal and chemical balances of the bio- 
sphere. Failu^ to balance resources and populations. could greatly 
deteriorate quality of life. 

Another difference is the urgency of response required. So im-' 
mediate are the probable consequences of failure that timq becomes a 
primary factor. Slow, evolutionary response to problems over gener- 
ations or centuries — the traditional human and political pattern — is 
untenable. Certain j:ritical thresholds of no return 'may be passed. 

Finally, the nature of change is so different that accumulated 
historical experience is of only marginal help as a guideline for the*^ 
future; even extrapolations and projections of physical and economic 
data are of questionable value* Unfortunately, rational decision- 
making is not customarily an inviting process fo the ^eneral jjublic 
or to politicians who are particularly reluctant to move rhuch beyond 
the safe limits of tlie known. 

It takes wisdom, courage, and strengtj^ to recognize the inevita- 
bility of change, to adjust to it, and to grasp opportunities. A keen 
sense of timing and a willingness to innovate are needed. 

Few national leaders .today openly admit the magnitude, conse- 
quences, and urgency of current problems. Fewer still appear ready 
to do much about them. Obviously, a gap exists between perform- 
ance and what is necessary to manage critical world issues. Until this 
gap .is closed or significantly narrowed, efforts are destined to fall 
short of desired objectives. 

In this book I address the challenge of achieving international 
attitudes and mechanisms capable of managing present and futnare 
global change in the context of greater interdependence. Facing this 
challenge will not be easy. There is no assurance of success,- but 
fail ure by default is unacceptable. 



MANAGEMENT 



How should the world -community accack the management of its 
. critical world issues? Even a casual examination of progress in coping, 
with global problems demonstrates the urgent imperative of dif- 
ferent and.more effective approaches. In-the near-term, world leaders 
■ must find ways to aid and abet the cooperation of .nation-states to 
nfanage international crises and solve, global problems — a role that 
cannot be overemphasized. Today's stakes are- high: avoiding de- 
bilitating war and assuring quality of life — and perhaps survival. 
The longer range, but equally "important, task is fostering emerging 
^world political and economic systems tailored for tomorrow. \ 
Before examining the' nature of. different and more effectlv^ap- 
^proaches to the management of .global problems, it is^ well* to 
examine one widely held view now .hampering international coopera- 
tion: the pessimistic belief that world problems are irreparable. 
Doomsday prophets fcTresee e;^rly disaster. Some'asserx that war is 
inevit^le, peace impossible; that the superpowers -are on a collision 
course to nuclear holocaust; that ideological differences are so sharp 
that genuine cooperation is norattainable. Some anticipate disaster 
ranging from total famine to an environmental catastrophe. Many 
contend that nationalism is too intense and ingrained to be overcome. 
Pursuit of short-term national interests^is seen as a certain path to 
deepening North-South conflict and ensuing disasterjPe§simists see 
no hope. Others, while not adhering to dOMisdat^^redictioft^, con- 
tend the point of no return has been crosseV At best, mankind is 
destined to continue in a' deeply divided, feVdir/g-^world. 

It is. not difficult to marshal evidence tof support these gioomy 
outlooks. But rejection of a doomsday attitude^ 
requisite to proving it wrong. Fortunately, thert 
to reject much of the counsel of pessimists while it 
to manage critical world issues. 

Throughout recorded History, the human race has dem^n^ted 
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surprising will and ability co progress. As civilization has developed, 
mankind has recovered from widespread disaster, surmounted seri- 
ous obstacles, and overcome threats. People have ma<©the adjust- 
ments from the caves to the cities, frono agricultural to industrial 
societies. The quality of life has ceased being marginal. Empires 
such as Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, and Rome have risen and pros- 
pered only to decline and sometimes disappear. As fortunes and 
• . ' .powers have waxed and waned, man's progress, has been forward, 

at times undulating, toward 'a better quality of life and greater 
* - human rights. Although technological and economic advances have 
brought comparative affluence to only a sizable minority of the 
world's population, they hold the promise of improving the lot of 
Vail. National independence nears universality. C3ver the centuries 
''institutions have evolved from tribes through city-states and feudal 
systenos to today s *nation-states and* even to fragile regional and 
global international associations. 

While the dangers of the past may seem less serious than today's, 
civilization's capability to deal with problems, now exceeds that of 
the past. Wider education, more, enlightened public opinion, ad- 
vanced technology, and an arsenal of problem -solving and manage- 
ment tools are distributed widely; no nation or group of nations 
monopolizes them. Today's globaf chaos and. peril.result from the 
failure of the world community to rise above narrow nationalism and 
marshal adequate will and leadership. The latent capability to effec- 
tively manage critical world issues exists; the challenge is to use.it. 
That is what this book is about. 

The Path of The niost impelling reason for rejecting the counsel of pessimists 
Optimism is the inherent self-defeating nature of loss of hope. While realism 
about world. problems and their resolution is essential, determina- 
tion and cautious optimi'sm are basic to ariy'sustained rehabilitative 
effort. 

But cautious optimism is not complacency. One school of 
thought, quite the opposite of pessimism, contends that current 
mechanisms and approaches are adequate; only time and patience are 
needed. Such advocates pin their hopes upon the evolutionary 
process. They believe traditional- diplomatic processes and existing 
international organizations will adequately meet global threats and 
^ challenges. Some contend that the seriousness of today's critical 
issues is 'overrated and the .need for urgent resolution is questionable. 
Optimism of this nature is hazardous and quite unwarranted by any 
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demonscraced ability of the world community to deal with global 
problems. The record speaks for itself; different and more effective 
mechanisms and institutions are needed. 

Many, courses are enthusiastically advanced as keys to progress or 
as panaceasL Unfortunately, there is no simplistic approach.. Some 
suggestions do, however, have merit and in the long run wilfcon- 
tr^bute.to global understanding, ppr example, dedicated followers of 
certain religions would rely upon broad acceptance and application 
of religious beliefe to change the world. They advance brotherhood 
as the best road to peace. Pacifists, contending that war is not 
justified under any circumstances, would shuniall things military. 

Another hope is building ''community" among nations, commu- 
nity being interpreted to mean that nations will inherently seek 
common'objectives because. sufficient, unifotmity of interest exists. 
Proposed steps to achieve this-<fondition are many; Some believe 
there must be. similar^eeonomic' systems throughout the world- 
Others would settle for greater understanding, better communica- 
tions, and more common experiences. . One school of thought consid- 
ers*language the primary barrier and advocates a universal language'. 
Another segment contends there^ must be comparable educational 
levels; others feel only illiteracy iWd be overcome. Still others cd:ll 
for-greater equalization of economic opportunity,, and a few insist 
there must be equality of living'standards and social status. At the 
extreme, some insist that only similarity of national political struc- 
tures and a common ideology will achieve peace, security, and coop- 
eration. / '. ""^ 

All who seek to improve rebtions and understandings artiong 
peoples and nations should be urged on. Those who work to enlarge 
ccflncem for other human beings through the advocacy and practice of 
religious principles deserve encouragement. Those who challenge 
the necessity, the morality, and'-the credibility of war as a viable 
•means of resolving international disputes should be applauded. All 
such efforts help to -mold world opinion^ toward a more just and . 
humkne apprt)ach to global prob^em-splvirigr Likewise, efforts to 
build community should be encouragjjd and aided. Progress toward 
greater understanding, better communications, and common objec- 
tives would undoubtedly-improve the political cliniate and stimulate 
interrtationai cooperation. But -these processes are exceedingly slpw 
due to greaft diversity of nationa^ interests, /eligioiis, and cultures. 
Unfortunately, the pressing crit/cai world issues will ^ wait. They, 
must be managed now. 
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Rule of law on a global basis is one proposal for deajing with 
global problems, particularly pea<^e and security. Supporters of this 
proposal belip'e that only world law will overcome anarchy, main- 
tain justice, safeguard disarmament, peacefully settle disputes, and 
effectively manage global problems. World law would require su- 
pranational institutions with authority to enact, interpret, and en- 
force law within predetermined functional areas. ^This calls for some 
form of world federation or world government. ~ 

Few objective scholars of world afifairs doubt the ultimate need for 
government and law on the global level. For centuries states have 
'sought to develop guidelines for the conduct of inrernational affairs; 
laws governing conduct were promulgated as long ago is 2000 B.C. 
by SumernKis. Over the years certain principles — often termed in-, 
rcrnational law — have crystallized, particularly pertaining to marine 
shipping and commerce. More recently, the League of Nations and 
the United Nations have standardized, by resolution and treaty, 
some norms or guidelines for national conduct in international af- 
fairs,- Since 1899 the International Court of Justice (ICJ), sitting at 
the, Peace Palace in The Hague, has offered judicial resolution of 
controversies between national governments voluntarily accepting 
its jurisdiction.. " ^ 

Although- these deveiopments have been beneficial and generally 
favored, the world does not hav^ ^ rule of law. The "laws" estab- 
-lished by IJN resolution are neithec compulsory nor enforceable, and 
most UN'conventions have escape' clauses. Not only are nations not 
compelled to submit controver^es to the World Court, but by' 
passing the Conaally Reservation, which denied the ICJ the right to 
judge any case invoMng the Unite^-^ates unless this nation volun- 
tarily agree^, the^United States Congress set a pattern for noncom- 
pulsory, jurisdiction^ No means except afdamant world opinion exist 
to enforce the few decisions- rend^r^^d by the World Court. The 

I. Supranational institutions imply sovereign parliamentary bodies, 
with worldwide repilSsentation, empowered to legislate and set policies 
peaaining xo predetermined functions on a global or regional l^vel. Appro- 
priate parallel organizations to administer, interpret, and enforcfi law' are- 
also impJied.'Ln the prbcess of establishing supranational institutions, 
nation-stares would delegare certain' sovereign, rights aiid thus forgo . con- 
trol or veto over the institutions' decisions and actidns. Nation-states 
would influence. supranational institutions' actions only through the initia- 
tives of their representatives in the parliamentary body. 

rerrps ."treaty" and "convention" are used' interchangeably. • 
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United Nations and'its family of organizations must be re-cognized 
for what' they are — voluntary associations of natiqi^stares. The ^ 
United Nations is not a^ world government; it is bv^t a tool of 
nation-states, without independent authority. 

Undoubtedly, some form of world law, and the supranational 
. institutions required by it, are the' inevitable but highly controver- ' ' 
sial next steps in ;he progress of civilization. We have progressed 
from tribes to city-states, from feudal dominions to nation-states. 
Government by law- at the world level is next. Hence world organi- 
zations having authority greater than the United Nations are vital 
long-range objectives. 

"-Unfortunately, today's international political climate and world 
opinion are not favorable to early action establishing supranational 
institution^ with adequate authority/ Nevertheless, the activities of 
organizations such, as the World Federalists, Members of Congress 
for Peace Through Law, the American Bar Association's Committee 
on World Peace Through Law, th^ Commission to Study the Or- 
gaiyzatioaof Peace, the Institute for World Order; and ozhcts aimed 
at advancing the concepts of world law and supranational organiza- 
tion providing, limited governmental authority oh a world level 
should be applauded. 

Pragmatically, if the world community is to learn to live with 
^ itself, the near-term management of critical world issots is an im- 
mediate undertaking to be approached in the present climate, using 
the existing political order and institutions. The nation-state system 
with all its inadequacies,- the United Nations with all its contradic- 
tions, and the hodgepodge of other international organizations, re- 
gional and worldwide, are the franiework for the immediate task. 
Greater coordination and control must be established over the mani- 
fold and interrelated activities of existing international organiza- 
tions. Tfie potential capabilities of this^ system and its institutions 
mu§t be fully utilized; present institutions must be strengthened; 
and new organizations mjusfbe created to deal with matters beyond 
the competerKe or capability of existing ones. Some new organiza- 
tions, established by rrcary, will likely be given extranational or 
transnational authority to manage delegated functions better.'*^ A 
few may even gam limited supranational authority. 

0. Extranational or transnational ins,cicucions differ Frci*n supranational 
institutions in that they are established to perferm specified TunZriofti^ 
% within predetermined policy limits prescribed by the treaty creating them. 
Thus institutions granted extranational or transnational authority manage 
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. / Tb^^ What should be the response co the dual challenge of dealing with 
Maruigemazi ^ urgent current proBlems while 'assuring progress coward a governed 
Process ^ world with political and economic institutions adequate for growing 
C/^ interdependence? Hbw can nations get the most out of the .United 
Natic^ns and international cooperation? How can they lay the foun- 
dations fpr stronger transnational and-^supranational institutions? 
Obviously, greater determination must be demonstrated; stronger 
leadersh'ip mUst be exerted. Such will, determination, and leader-, 
'ship must be directed to developing and applying sound manage- 
mentAprocesses. ^ • " . 

^ ' What is management? It is the organization, implementation, 
direction, and control of activities to achieve desired objectives. 
Although not a cure-^ll, management is a' prerequisite to solving 
problems^ Historically, managenient has been little more than the 
art of getting things done. But in today's complex global commu- 
^ nicy of myriad organizations and institutions, management processes 

have evolved into a modern science involving systems for dealing 
with people^and ideas, and mechanisms for solving problems and 
achieving objectives. In capsule form, the management process coi>- 
sists of several sequential, but interrelated, phases: 

IDENTIFYING PROBLEMS What is the issue? A case at point: The- 
issue of resource/population balance is not yet broadly recognized, 
a global problem. Hence it receives little attention. 

DEFINING OBJECTIVES What is the desirable, agreed upon longer 
\. range goal? Example: There is no agreement upon the type of 
security system needed as an alternate to the nation-state system. . 
Without a long-range objective,'vlittle progress isiikely. 

ESTABLISHING A PLAN What programs of action will achieve 
near-term and longer range objectives? Illustration: No plan 
. exists for the control and limitation of conventional armaments. 
Transfers of such -weapons Wncrea^. • 

-MARSHALING RESOURCES How are the human and monetary re- ' 
sources required to execute a plan to be provided? Example: Funds 
* - ■ ^' ' ^' 
and administer programs but lack the authority or parliamentary capacity 
to establish or alter basjg policies. Extranational or transnational organiza- 
tions, hpwever. have a degree of independence superior to that of the 
United Nations, as now constituted. The United Nations and organiza- 
tions like it are but vehicles for international cooperation; decision- making 
power remains with nation-states. * 
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available for development are. insufficienc co accomplish a plan 
such as the UN Third Development Decade. • 

DELEGATING AUTHORITY How is responsibility assigned for-' 
executing established plans? Example: The UN Environment 
• Programme lacks authority to fully cope with global environmen- 
tal deterioration.. 

CONTROLLING PROGRESS How are programs/ performance, and 
budgets to be monitored and controlled to assure desired results? 
Example: ECOSOC, as currently constituted, is unable to 
monitor qnd control the widespread, multilateral aid programs of 
' UN agencies. ^ 

These management elements have wide acceptance in much of the 
world in business and industry ^d to a lesser extent in local, state, 
and national governments. .But the enabryonic world institutions lag 
far behind in the application of management techniques. 

Appropriate management processes need* to be selected and 
■ adapted to the nature of international decision-making and coopera- 
tion within the Umted Nations and regional 'orgajnizations- In the 
remainder of the book,' I, discuss the application of management 
methods to global problems/ - J'N: * *>- * 

The next several chapters examiipe -in spme^ critical 
world issues. In eacb-c^e> the problem is defined and related to 6ther ' 
critical world issues, and current progress in managing the issue is 
outlined. Usiag such material as a foundation, hear-tepm programs 
are suggested" co manage, the problem and aid progress toward pro- 
posed longer range objectives. Finally, the posture of th'e United 
' States is briefly stated. 

I hope to provide 'sufficient understanding of each problem area 
anjl its likely solution to "permit consideration of the procedures, 
mechanisms, and institutions required. Obviously, it is quite im- 
Xpossible in one book to discuss all substantive matters related to the 
solution of each of the critical world' issues. The limited discussion of 
substantive matters will not satisfy specialists iti any problem area; 
• some may ^well challenge suggestions of likely solutions. But my 
intent is to emphasize the need and the path to progress in managing 
the issues, not to provide detailed solutions. 
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2 PEACE AND SECURITY: THE SECURITY SYSTEM 



The quest for peace has challenged mankind tliroughout all recorded-, 
histoiy. 

X International peace is more than the temporary absen^^^of w'ar. To " 
.^endure, peace must.be secure.. To be acceptable, peace r\ust allow 
freedono-, justice, 'and progress. An' acceptable security system will 
have to provide methods to settle* njntroyerey :'peace£uUy, 
nations against external threats, discourage the use of armed7orce 
and intervention, and .deal .with the occasional woaid-Iae aggressor. ' 
Narions must be persuaded to relinquish the capability to use an'd 
threaten ta u^e afmed force; national military forces- sh'ould- not 
exceed those reasonably required for interna] security. However,*' thV, 
-"will remain a utopian^'dream until the world con)m unity fashions' 
^ ^ective mechanisms as' alternatives .to unilateral .act-ion of nations. 
Meanin^fiil disaraiament must be accompHslied in concert- 

Hfstory clearly reveals that nations, acting either individually or 
through' alliances, have hctci unable rp maintain peace arid security. 
After Nap61eon:s .defeat; the 1815 Congress of Vienna proposed 
international peacekeeping machinery, including an international • 
army and positive guarantees. A century later,' at the Close of World' 
War 1, peacemakers in Versailles again recognized the necessity of a 
.world organization to enforce peace; The ill-fated League of Nations • 
'- was a feeble effort to shift the responsibility * from .nations to an 
. international organization. * " * 

Despite the demise, of the League, steps to assure world security 
were agairi taken during'the ^t years of Worl'djlWar-ll. The United 
Nations was designed with the primary respoasibility for peace and . 
security vested in the -Security. ^ouA^l. Significant contributions 
have been liiade, but the UmtedNations has not maintained peace 
and security during die hst 30 year^. Although the world has been 
spared the holocaust of a nuclear World War 111, the threat of force 
is constant and its use is frequent. - ^ - 
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; In the 30 years following World War II, 1 19 rncernacional or civil 
wars were fought; the cerricory of 6S{ countries and the armed forces 
; ' ^ of 81 nations were involved. Fatalities in chese wars mounted to tens 
of millions, not far from the totals ki4Ied in World War IL In 
aggregatey a World War III has been fought . without a;single decla- 
ration of war, ^ . . _ 

.Nuclear and conventional arms races- continue unabated. 
Localized war kills, destroys, and retards progress; today's sophisti- 
• ' ;*. cated conventional weaponry possesses destructive capability far 

i; k more nriassive than that of World War II. Nucieac war has the 
capacity to destroy cities and nations and endanger human survival. 

Even though nuclear war has been avoided, our perceptions of the 
harmful effects of insecurity and our tenuous hold on peace are being 
dulled. The strident beat of today military preparations drowns out 
reasoned pleas for greater international cooperation. Dissent, fear, 
hatred, and suspicion are generated. Attention is diverted from se- 
rious economic and social issues that cry for solution; the c^limate for 
resolvirtg the otiier critical world issues remains unhealthy. Em- 
. - phasis on military power encourages tension; it impedes cooperation 

to achieve nonmilitary approaches. 4^ast commitments to military 
activities (36 million active military personnel, 30 million 
o. military-related civilians, and S400 billion in 1978) absorb human, 
frnancial, and physical resources otherwise available for improving 
"quality of life.- Many military activities detrimentally affect the 
environment. Preparation for war encroaches on human rights; war 
itself runs roughshod over them. 

Objectives: Despite a near universal yearning for peace and a flood of rhetoric 
Toward a from national leaders, common understanding is lacking on how to 
World implement' the noble words of the Charter of the United Nations: 
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... to save succeeding generations from the scourge of war 
. . to- maintain international peace, and security . . . to take 
cfffective collective measures for tTie prevention and removal of 
threats to peace, and' for the suppression of acts of aggression or 
.Qther breaches of peace, and to bring about by peaceful means 



■ 1. Stockholm International Peace Research Institute, Armaments and 
Disarmament in the Nuclear Age, Stockholm, Sweden; 1976, pp. 174 and 
175. 

^2. Ruth Leger Sivard, World Military, and Social Expenditures (Leesburg, 
Virginia: "WMSE Publications, 1978). hereafter cited as Sivard. 
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. secdemenr of incernacional disputes or sicuacions which 
might lead co a breach of peace." {Preamble and Article 1} • 

These quoted ideals are basic co the selection of global objectives 
regarding peace and security. 5ut greater specificity is needed. Pro- 
posed objectives must respond to the substantial technological, 
political, and economic change that has occurred since the UN 
Charter was drafted. Goals must look beyond current tensions, frus- 
trations, and obstacles in order to lend encouragement and hope, but. 
they must also provide realistic guidance to near-term efforts. Com- 
patibility with basic human desires for peace, ^ security, freedom, 
justice, and a higher quality of -life is a fundamental requirement. 

A world without war between nation-states, however distant its 
achievement -may seem, is the only objective fully meeting' these 
requirements. It makes sense because war is no longer^an acceptable 
ultimate tool of foreign policy.. War has been made . obsolete;" 
■technology and economics have done what logic and morality have 
failed to accomplish. It isr broadly^recognized-.rhat modern weaponry 
has raised the costs-of war beyond limits whf^-^most national leaders 
will tolerate. Ministers of war speak' only'' dfi'defensiv^ postures; 
nuclear arsenals are Called deterrents to war. The^-mtQlerable costs of 
war preparation — human as well as mpnecary— Become^increasingly 
burdensome as nations examine" t-heil: priorities in the context of 
economic stagnation and irifJation. War has outlived its usefulness. 

Achievement of che' prirn4r>- objective of a world without war 
depends upon stiriukaneous ^ogress in three areas: 

^ peaCeful'settlement Assure peaceful resolution of c(^ntrover- 
, sies arising among nations and their nationals.- 

CONFLICT- MANAGEMENT Deter imminent aggression and deal 
effectively with breaches of peace., "reflecting the common concerns 

' .of che world community, even at tW expense of encroachment on 
national sovereignty. . \ >• 

. \ \ ^ ■ 

■ ■ DISARMAMENT Limit and reduce natimial armaments. 

. These three supporting objectives together provide an alter^iative 
security systenn for a world without war. The first and second are - 
discussed later in this chapter; the third is examined in the following 
chapter. But let us first examine assumptions regarding peace and 
war. 

This proposal to seek a world without war will draw a "yes, but" 
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.Jpsponse from many opinion-shapers and most decision-makers. 
Yes, we all want a world without war; we are dedicated to peace. 
Yes, this is the very goal we are working for, the^yery purpose of our 
buildup of arms. But, realistically, isn*t a world without war for the - 
distant future? How can we do anything aix)ut it now? We w^nt it, 
but-adversaries aren*t filing. They only understand force; so we 
must stay strong^ and await a better climate. How often we hear this 
rationale advanced to justify a reluctance to come to grips with the 
issue of peace and security. 

The difference between -a vague aspiration of peace and security 
and a workin^^bjective of a world without war is most significant. 
If the goal ol^world without war were taken. seriously, attention 
would be focused upon creating the required mechanisms and proce- 
dures. Action would replace che.present attitude of wait- and hope. 

The proposed objectives are vital, urgent, and realiistic They 
boldly project action well beyond that deemed possible by today's 
conventionaljwjsdom. They are realistic because they call for what is 
needed in. today's world of change, rather than what timid political 
leaders consider practicable. They are urgent because time is of the 
essence. They ajre practical because they provide guidelines for near- 
term action. 

*. ■ 

Vulnerable The objective of a world without war challenges -several deeply • 
Assumptions entrenched assumptions regarding peace ^and security, the first being 
that war is inevitable— that hu'mans, individually and collectively, 
' are inherently belligerent. The contentions of innate human bellig- 
erency, as' maintained by Kbnrad Lorenz^ and others, have a wide 
following. But this theoiy is challenged by the extensive research 
and analysh of Erich Fromm** and others. Wars have occurred over 
the centuries because feudal rulers or national leaders have elected 
* . armed conflict to resolve controversies or to accoroplish desired pur- ^ 

■ poses. Wars between nations will continue as normal events only so 
long as the world community fails to provide and require the use of 
other suitable mechanisms to resolve controversy and deter aggres- 
sion. - ' ' 

A second vulnerable historic assumption is that secure peace can- 
not be achieved until genuine community, as variously defined ear- 

3. Konrad Lorenz, 0«. (New York: Harcourt Brace , 
Jovanovich, 1966). • 

4. Erich Fromm, The Anatomy of^uman Destructiveness (New Y6rk: 
Holt, Rineharr and Winston, 1973). 
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lier, is created. Certainly prompt and adequate attention to global 
economic, social^, and human rights problems deserves high priority; 
most of this book deals with such matters. But whatever validity the 
wairing-for-community concept may have, the urgency and serious- 
ness of current hazards and threats- make it untenable, ^he common 
interest requires that a world without war be sought vigorously. 
^ A third obsolete assumption is that nation-states can coopera- 
tively manage peace and security with little or no restriction upon 
the exercise of national sovereignty. Centuries of history, and par- 

. ticularly the three decades of experience since World. War II, clearly 
demonstrate nations' inability to maintain peace and security. Bur- 
geoning arsenals, power balances; alliances, and diplomacy — all 
exercises of national sovereignty — have foiled repeatedly. The 
United Nations, carefully structured to avoid encroachment on na- 
tional sovereignty, has been less than successftxl in its efforts to 
maintain peace. Any serious effon to achieve a world without war 
requires some reasonable limits upon national right of action and 
some reasonable transfer of authority to global organizations. The 

^ institutions charged in the future with making judicial settlements, 
preventing breaches of peace, managing conflict, and administering 
disarmament need to act independently in' the common interest of • 
humankind. They require sufficient authority in clearly defined areas ^ 
to prevent a small minority of nations to block progress. This is the 
sine qua non to managing peace and security. 

Are the historic causes ofwar continuing as the wortd grows more. Causes of 
interdependent? Are these causes susceptible .to. management by the ^ar 
world community in the common, interests of peace and security? 
Wars, have been precipitated between nations by the xlesires of na- 
tional rulers. Religious, racial, and cultural controversies have 
stimulated numerous conflicts. International have been 

launched to divert attention from domestic troubles, to avenge real ' 
or alleged afiFronts to national honor, to redress prior aggressions, 
and to wrest independence from colonial masters. The list goes on 
and on. . 

Wars are man-made. Whatever the controversies, hatreds, fears, 
and differences among nations, wars occur because national leaders 
start them or permit them to escalate from border skirmishes or 
other incidents. THey persist because conflicts are not resolved peace- 
fully. , • 

A simple pattern for the start of war is a disagreement over some 
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maccer. Diplomatic efforts break down; third-party efforts to 
mediate or conciliate may be tried without favorable results; hard 
positions are taken, tempers rise, and injudicious threats are made; 
armies are mobilized and border skirmishes occur. Finally, one side 
or the other uses full-scale armed force and the war is on. The 1948, 
1967, and 1973 wars in the Middle East; the 1949 and 1966 
conflicts between India and Pakistan; the 1962 combat between 
India and China; and the 1977 conflict between Ethiopia and 
Somalia all fit this pattern. Whatever the underlying cause of the 
dispute, it is overshadowed by the decision of one or both parties to 
resort to armed force. 

A second potential source of international war is a civil war that 
enlarges beyond national borders or attracts intervention by other 
nations. The outlook for protest and discontent is 'real in many 
countries, and factions are apt to take up arms. Once involved in a 
civil war, opponents s^ek arms and other help from the outside, 
raising the possibility that other nations may intervene ^directly. 
This was a factor in yietnam, when the United States intervened to 
support the South, and the Soviet Union and China aided the North. 
Angola's civil conflict attracted troops from Cuba and South Africa, 
as well as supplies and equipment directly from the Soviet Union 
and indirectly via African countries from the United States. 
^ The third potential source of war is a premeditated, unilateral 
decision by a nation to use military force to wrest cenain advantages 
from others. The goal may be territory, resources, power, prestige, ' 
or merely the satisfaction of a whim or a desire of the rulers or 
decfsion-makers. This practice dates back to primitive days when 
adjoining tribes independently reached out for hunting grounds, 
campsites, or pastures. In modern times, when bluff, diplomacy, 
and maneuver failed, Adolph Hitler launched a blitzkrieg. Later 
Japan thrust into Manchuria, bombed Pearl Harbor, and stormed 
over Southeast Asia. And in 1950, North Korea invaded South 
Korea. * 

F6ar of this type of aggression motivates the East-W^st, the 
Sino-Soviet. the Arab-Israel, the India-Pakistan, and other lesser 
armed confrontations around the w^rld. It is at the root of the arms 
race between the Soviet Union. and the United States. 

Peaceful Settlement T » 

A major source of war would be eliminated if nations could re- 
solve their quarrels by peaceful means. The world community has 
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understood this need and has endeavored to fashion suitable 
mechanisms, mainly under the aegis of the United Nations. 

What IS now called the World Court was integrated into the 
United Nations by the Statute of the International Court of Justice 
as the principal judicial organ of the United Nations. The ICJ is 
composed of 15 eminent justices from diverse geographical, cul- 
tural, and ideological backgrounds. Only nation-states may bring 
cases to it or may be parties in cases before it. The jurisdiction of the 
Lourt is limited to referred cases and those, matters specifically desig- 
nated in the UN Charter or in treaties. The court applies interna- 
tional treaties establishing rules recognized by the ratifying states, 
international custom, general principles of law recognized by 
civilized nations, and judicial decisions and teachings bf highly 
qualified publicists of various nations. (This guidance from the UN 
Charter reveals the primitive state of international law.) The ICJ 
lacks compulsory jurisdiction; ail parties to a case must agree to its 
submission to the court. The court also renders advisory opinions 
upon the request of UN organs or agencies. . 

The caseload of the World Court is pathetically low, some. forty 
cases in the last 25 years. Less than half of the UN members have 
accepted the jurisdiction of the ICJ, many of those with reservations 
such as the US Connally Reservation. 

The Charter of the>United Nations creates a second system to deal 
with disputes between nations, particularly those likely to endanger 
peace. Chapter VI, "Pacific Settlement of Disputes," authorizes the 
Security Council to "investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction. . . The Security Council' 
may recommend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment 
and encourage parties to refer legal disputes to the ICJ. The Secu- 
rity Council may call upon nations to use negotiation, inquiry, medi- 
ation, conciliation, arbitration, resort to regional arrangements, or 
other p>eaceful means to settle their disiputes. But its recommenda- 
tions are nonenforceable. 

Security Council involvement in pacific settlement of disputes has 
generally occurred afirer the rift has reached such a dangerous point 
that positions have hardened and settlement is dfficult, if not im-- 
possible. Nevertheless, Security Council intervention, even at a late 
stage, has been fruitflil in many instances. Within the last 30 years^ 
more than 100 UN third-party interventions have been authorized, 
about 60 percent by the Security Council and 40 percent by the 
General Assembly. About half of those initiated by the Security 
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• Council have dealt with dispuceis or conflicts between two or more- 
countries. Thirteen have been peacekeeping operations related to 
cease-fires following armed conflict. Others have fecilitated peaceRxl 
settlement. Such successful irrtervrnTioris-Tnclude the avoidance of 
border conflicts in the Balkans in 1947, resolution of disputes be- 
tween Cambodia and. Thailand in 1958 and again in 1968, and 
disposition of Guinea's complaint of armed aggression by Portugal 
in 1971. 

^Regional organizations offer a third vehicle facilitating resolution 
of disputes between jiations, albeit one marked more by potential 
r than by accomplishment. For example, charters of the Organization 

of American States, European Economic Community, and the Or- 
ganization of African Unity each contain procedures fecilitating 
.pacific settlement of disputes and breaches of peace. 

Finally, individual nations, offering their good offices, can help 
disputants settle controversies. Obviously, the nation offering such, 
help must be acceptable to both disputants, and the disputants 
themselves must be ready to negotiate. An example is the good 
offices role played in 1975 by Algeria aiding Iran and Iraq to resolve 
a long-standing, festering border dispute. 

Thus mechanisrhs are available to promote the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations. But they have the common handicap, 
that each involves some form of third-party intervention, an action 
seldom welcomed by sovereign nations. There being no compulsion, 
and some lack of confidence, nations are hesitant to turn to world 
organizations to settle controversies. How may we strengthen, im- 
prove, and augment the existing mechanisms and make certain that 
they are used.^ What plans should be pursued? 

International The ICJ provides a start to a judicial system for the world. But 
Court of major ^improvenients are needed to make the now fledgling system 
Justice adeq uate for an interdependent and warless world. 

Codifi cation of international law is a first priority and should be 
accelerated to the fullest practicable extent. The International Law 
Commission, under the aegis of the Sixth Committee of the General 
Assembly, is making notable progress in this direction. *As noted, 
international law is in a primitive stage and, until recently, nations' 
have been reluctant to recognize any need to restrain their 
\ sovereignty. Some success has been achieved, including conventions 

ratified by. many nations (for instance, the nuclear test ban treaty and 
various human rights conventions), resoKitions of the General As- 
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— sembly adopted by near- unanimous Trotes, decisions of the lCJ, and^" 
. broadly accepted practices. Ratification of existing conventions and 
adoption of others pertinent to international relations can'' be . ' 
piressed. Intensive UN. sponsored research, with ICJ consultation, 
could reveal areas of broad agreement. 

Another priority is to make compulsory the jurisdiction of the ICJ 
over c»tain kinds of disputes, for example, those listed in Article 
36. They include ''(a) the interpretation of a treaty; (b) any question 
of international law; (c) the existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute a breach of an international obligation; and 
(d) the nature or extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of . 
an international obligation.** 

Another step is to assure the availability of the court for other 
kinds of cases, including those involving parties other than nations. 
The court also heeds the authority to deal with a case presented by 
. only one party to a dispute. Expanded ICJ ca^bility will be invalu- ' 
able as complex investment, economic, environmental, resource, 
and human rights controversies require adjudication. Amendments 
to the ICJ Statute are required to make such jurisdictional changes; 
the procedure is similar to amending the UN Charter. Pending such 
amendments, all nations should be encouraged to submit their legal 
disputes to the court and accept without, reservation its jurisdiction ' 
in the Article 36 categories. National reservations to ICJ jurisdic- 
tion, including the Connally Reservation of the. United States, 
should be repealed. . ^ 

The need to expand and decentralize the world judicial system to 
make judicial settlement more available is becoming increasingly . 
evident. Creation of regional courts with right of appeal to the ICJ 
would accomplish decentralization. But, if the needs of an interde- 
pendent world are to be well served, judicial processes will also be 
needed to resolve international disputes among citizens and corpora- 
tions without involving their nations. A series of tribunals urider the 
surveillance of the ICJ could be established to settle disputes not 
susceptible to decision on legal principles. Access to regional or 
other courts subsidiary to the ICJ could encourage adjudication of 
legal -disputes. Prior to amending the ICJ Statute to make these 
changes* the ICJ itself can initiate decentralization. Its statute al- 
lows the court to dutide into chambers and sit outside The Hague 

Other ways to improve the effectiveness and 'stature of the ICJ as a * 
mechanisnri to resolve disputes include ( I) funher revision of rules of 
procedure to simplify and shocren trials and reduce costs (the ICJr 
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■ . . . ■ , 

amended ruleS of September 1972 were a good start); (2) greater use 
.'3. • 'lof advisory opinions of the court upon request of UN organs and 
• . . ' agencies (perhaps too upon request of member states); (3) greater 

. assurance that the members of the court are free from national inter- 
.* ■ ference; (4) use of the ICJ to resolve disputes arising from existing 
treaties that do not provide adequate settlement methods; (5) grant-, 
ing in future- treaties compulsory ICJ jurisdiction to decide treaty 
\ disputes; and (6) establishing a United Nations legal aid fund avail- 
. able,:to^-poor countries lacking in legal and monetary resources. 

' . ^ T&e crux of the matter, howevet, is the will of nations to use the 

ICJ instead of conventional diplomacy and- threat of force. Strong 
. . \ leadership, including advocacy and. exemplary use of the ICJ by the 
J United States and other major powers, would speak louder than 

words. ■ ' . . . ^ 

Chapter VI ^ ' ^Pacific settlement as authorized in Chapter VI of the UN Charter 
Settlement^ is available as a supplement to^the judicial system. The Security 
Council now has authority in the area of pacific settlement; it also 
has considerable experience In the use of Chapter Vrprpcedures. 

More effective use of this method depends in. large part upon 
Security CounciJ^lerrhess', initiative, and persistence. During cold 
*" " war years, the East-West confrontation often hamfpered* Security 

Council a<;tion; the troublesome Vietnam War was never d'ealt with 
by the^Security Council; action In other conflicts was sometimes tbo 
late. Now with the waning of the cold war and with a larger mem-" 
^ bership, the Security CounciLcan better perform its intended role.* 

^fe- Several procedural and organizational changes would enhance its 

ability and willingness to do so. . - • 

^ The chances of successful pacific settlement would be greaterwere ' 
Security Council involvement to begin before conflicts intensify: 
Disputants- themselves have the responsibility to bring developing 
controversies to' the attention of the 'Security Council; any other 
member state may do so. The Secretary-General should be" strongly 
encouraged to make greater -use of Article .99 of the Charter, which 
permits him to bring to the*iittention of the Security Council any 
■ /mitter which, in his opinion, threatejis maintenance of peace and 
■ _ securit>\.The development of an informatioih network. utilizing UN 
' ' staff members around the world and other sources would improve 
the Secretary-General's ability to perform* this function. 

Informal meetings of the Securi'ty Council, perhaps as a commit- 
.tee of the whole', to discuss developing disputes would fecilitate 
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■- -more-cim% accion7 Ap>5m^^^ obser^ers, Facc^finding groilps, and ' " 
ad hoc commie tees all could aid this process. " 

Proceeding under- Article 33, the Security Council could more 
persistently challenge the parties to -disputes to fUlfill^ their. duty 
under the Charter to seek peaceful solutions. The Security Council 
needs* to search constantly for independent initiatives in conflict 
settlement. Rigidity in procedure is unwise, as no two situations are 
alike. The good offices of the Secretary-General, mediators, task 
forces,, and panels of experts are available whenever appropriate. 

It is important, too, that the Security Council, perhaps in infor- 
mal committee of the whole, follow through to final settlement of > 
disputes; temporary avoidance or termination of armed conflict does 
not necessarily signal peaceful resolution of the controversy. 

International convention could strengthen the capacity of the Se- 
curity Council to achieve pacific settlement. Procedures and 
guidelines for mediation, conciliation, and other settlement methods 

' under Article 33 would be helpflil. To act on behalf of the Security 
Council, the Secretary-General needs increased availability of skilled 
mediators and other specialists, both witWn and outside the Sec- ■ 
retariat. ^ • 

In addition, the. Security Council need riot hesitate to use 'means 
p( peaceful settlement available outside the United Nations, includ- 
ing regional organizations and the good offices of individual nations.- 
Often these means may facilitate settlement, whereas formal 
presentation of the dispute to the Security Council may harden' 
national fjositions. ' • • 

The Chapter VI potential for pacific settlement has not be;en fully 
utilized. This is, in large measure, because of the unwiilingriess of 
the Security Council, particularly the permanent members, to act in 
the common interest. Fortunately, an improved* climate of coopera- ^ * 
tion has been evident recently thanks to detente between the Soviet ' , • 
Union and the Unites States, cessation of- US- war involvement in 
Indochina, and effective leadership of several nonpermanen? mem- 
bers of the Council. ^: 

Conflict Management 

Because model behavior by over 150 nations is not likely even .\ 
with improved mechanisms . for peaceful settlement, the conflicts' 
that occur must be managed in the common interests of .all. • 

Drafters of the Charter of the United Nations tried in 1945 to 
provide mechanisms and authorities to manage conflict, but they did ■ ^ 
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not anticipate the nuclear ix)nib, the. encLof Western colonialism, or 
the bitter East-West confrontation. The UN Charter lodges the 
responsibility for maintenance of peace and security with the Secu- 
rity. Council on the presumption that its five permanent members- — 
China, France, the Soviet Union, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom — remain united. The Big Five, having won World War 
II, are to deal with any nations thaj threaten warpr aggression. The 
powers of che Security Council are prescribed in Chapter VI and in 
Chapter VII, "Action with Respect to Threats to the Peace,, Breaches 
of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression;** 

The responsibilities and the authorities of the Security Council 
under Chapter VII include (1) determining the existence of any 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or active aggression, and 
rnaking recommehcifitions on what measures shall be taken; (2) call- 
ing upon the parties concerned to comply with^any provisional 
measures deemed necessary or desirable; (3) deciding upon measures 
not involving the use" of a?med forces (economic and diplomatic 
sanctions) and calling upon UN* members to apply such measures; 
and (4) taking action with air, sea, or land forces. 

Under the terms of the Charter, members of the United Nations 
commit themselves to contribute to the maintenance of international 
peace and' security by making available to the Security Council, on 
its call, armed forces and other assistance in accordance witfi special 
agreements. Members further agree to hold immediately available 
national air force contingents for combined international enforce- 
ment action. 

A Military Staff Committee (Article 47) was established to advise 
and assist the Security Council on all questions relating to military 
requirements, the employment and comm.and of forces placed at its 
disposal, and the regulation of armaments and possible disarma- 
ment. .. 

,The United Nations has employed the collective security methcki 
.envisaged in Chapter VI I only once — when North Korea invaded 
South Korea in 1950. United -Nations forces, composed largely of 
US troops, but with contingents from other nations, successfully 
resisted the invasion. The action was cloaked with UN authority by 
the famed Uniting for.Peace Resolution parsed by the General As- 
sembly at the time;'of a Soviet walkout. ^ 

Since then, when preventive measures fail and combat starts, UN. 
observers, mediators, and missions are withdrawn. UN efforts dur- 
ing conflicts a*e limited to resolutions and behind-the-scenes -ac- 
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/..^l(vi^'^.^ncouraging a The peacekeeping:role, not. <(pe. 

cifically covered in the Charter, is often referred to as a Chapter VIi4 
funaion: a thin blue line of UN forces, consisting of contingents 
- from various member states exclusive of the superpow«^Ts, is inter- ^ 
posed between the combatants with their consent. More symbolic''^ 
than powerful, UN peacekeepir^ forces separate the combatants and 
allow them to proceed with peacemaking, if they are willing. Such 
UN emergency.forces have been used on several occasions: UNEF*. 
(i956) to separate Egyptian and Israeli forces; ONUC (i960) to 
stabilize the former Belgian Congo (now Zaire); UNFICYP (1964) 
to separate Turkish and Greek Cypriots in Cyprus; the current 
UNEF (1973) in the Sinai Desert; the UNDOF (1974) on the cijlan 
Heights; and the UNIFIL (1978) in Lebanon. 

While UN peacekeeping actions have, on balance, served a tem- f 
porarily useful purpose, UN efforts following cease-fires have been 
notably unsuccessful. Throughout the life of UNEF ( 1956-1967), 
the Arab-Israeli controversy remained unsettled; and Egypt's request 
for withdrawal of UNEF forces in 1967 paved the way for the 
Six-Day War. Despite UN mediation efforts and resolutions by the 
Security Council, no solution followed and hostilities were renewed 
in October 1973. The outcome of present UN peacekeeping in the 
Golan Heights and Lebanon remains uncertain. The UN forces 
in Cyprus kept the Greek and Turkish populations separated 
from 1964 until l974 but neither UN nor other peacemaking 
efforts resolved the basic controversy or prevented the Turkish " 
invasion of 1974. The controversial, UN action in the Congo was . - 
perhaps the most successful of all; a civil war was ended and stability 
restored to the newly independent nation. 

The lack of success of UN peacemaking action results in part from 
inadequacy of mechanisms and authority andin part from a tendency 
to forget. a situation once active combat.Ms ceased. Two areas re- 
quire attention: prevention and restoration. ^ 

The opportunities for preventive action available under the cut- Preventive 
rent UN Charter are limited. Even though the basis for action by the Measures 
Security Council is implied in Chapter VII, collective security as ^ 
practiced in the Korean War is rtot the likely pattern to be followed. 
How then can the wiI4 of the whole be exerted upon would-be 
transgressors? - ^ 

Focusing the heat of world opinion upon would-be combatants is 
one alternative. The Security Council mgy do so under the authority 
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of Chapter VII.. Concurrent economic and diplomatic -sanctions by 
most nations could have significant impact. To try but t,his ap- 
proach, the Security Council has to be alert to potential aggression 
xiand to niove in time ro prevent it. 
- * In short, nation-states must delegate to the United Nations, or 

other organizations, the authority to quarantine disputant nations 
and to take other 'steps compelling peacefiil resolution of disputes. 
Possibilities are a UN peace force interposed between quarreling 
nations; UN o}>servers on land, sea, or air; observation satellites to 
monitor declared economic sanctions or communications embargoes; 
and judicial action against all parties .involved in a dispute. Thus 
volatile situations rhight be cooled, < ■ 

Before the United Nations or an alternate organization can exer- 
cise authority in any of these ways, calrefully structured safeguards 
and appropriate mechanisms and procedures are - required. Peace 
forces — permanent, multi nationally balanced, and directly recruited 
by the United Nations — must be established, equipped, and 
stationed around the world, giving the globe the equivalent gf a 
domestic police force. 

Nations must become convinced of the need to strengthen the 
hand of the world organization so t^at it may act in the common 
interest. Thil can occur through revision of the UN Charter or by a 
; fteaty creating a new organization. Preferably, if the United Nations 
is strengthened to perform the suggested role, the Security 
Council — perhaps with some modification of the veto and restruc- 
turing of its .membership— can be given responsibility for decisions 
and surveillance over a peace force managed by the' Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The United Nations needs the right .to intervene along national 
borders and at strategic communication centers. An assured, source 
of revenue will be necessary. Traditional concepts of national 
sovereignty and superiority must, give way. 

The achievement^^of such goals will take' t-ime and effort. 
Nevertheless, realism demands constant striving and the relating of 
interim steps to the longer range view. Substantial progress in the 
reduction of national armaments,' discussed in the next chapter, is a 
parallel need. '. • .. . 

Restorative Breaches of the peace and aggression are- likely to be fairly fre- 
Measures quent in the near- term and occasional in the longer range despite the 
best* efforts to- prevent them. Hence, peacekeeping and- peacemak- 
' ing, the current UN mechanisms to restore {Deace, deserve continu- 
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• '^g'acfencion and improvemenc. The following six proppsals„were 

discussed at an incernacional conference in 1973.^ Hiey expand upon 
the preceding suggestions. 

AUTHORIZATION OF ACTION The. Security Council should have 
the primary right and responsibility to authorize peacekeepmg 
actions. The General^ Assembly should retain the power to act 
under the Uiufm^sfor Peace resolution if the Security Council is 
unable to act/^ In m^rrffuations, peacekeeping can now be done 
only with the conseni/of the parties to the dispute and the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council. * 

OPERATIONS The Secretary-General should have operational re- 
sponsibility for peacekeeping after authorization by, and under , 
principles established by; the Security Council." He should be an 
operations officer rather than a commander-in-chief. The Security 
Council may wish to establish a special committee to oversee the 
Secretary-General's execution of peacekeeping, 'but the committee 
should not become involved in operations. A :more balanced and 
representative composition of the Secretariat staff should be 
sought. . 

FORCES AND SUPPORT Recognizing the ad hoc nature of most 
pea^eepirtg operations, forces and logistic support must be ar- 
-pged in advance to the maximum possible extent. Earmarked 
nd thoroughly trained national units should be immediately 
^y when needed. A headquarters staff and other specialized 
United Nations units should exist and be available at all times. 
Agreements reache^'under Article 43 of the Charter should also 
provide for supplying' forces for peaceLeping: Peacekeeping 
forces should come from nations not involved in the conflict, 
including t;hose with differing political and social systems. Model ^ ^* 
■ agreements on designating, training, and furnishing forces for ^. 
-^^P^??iS??£iiL8-.sbould b^^ ^ 

:-wrffl0,RAWAJL-OFiFOR^^ Jn all flxt^ure e^cekeeping, it rpu5t.be'" 
made cjcap^xjiat afte?^:lnari(in has consenreS -iro- a. .peacekeeping 
operation onlts territory, the UN forces will not be withdrawn 
without the approval of the Security Council, even if demanded 

' < ** 

5. Eighth Conference on the Uni ted Nations of the Next Decade, spon^ 
sored by The Stanley Founciation,"Muscatine, Iowa, June 1973.. 
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by one or Koch parries. Withdrawals like char in che Middle Ease 
in 1967 muse noc Be repeaced. ^ 

M-EDIATION^ Whenever che Securicy Council auchorizes 
■.peacekeeping, ic should simulcaneously appoinc a mediacor or 
' -iake other appropriace acc ion coward peaceful secdemenc of che 
dispuce. Peacekeeping is not a substitute for peacemaking and 
both should be used to resolve conflicts. The Securicy Council 
should insisc upon continuing negociacions by che parcies and 
should regularly review che sicuacion. ' 

FUNDING A Uniced'Nacions special fund for peacekeeping should 
be escablished. This* could allow* che advance accumulation of 
voluncary concributions so chac funds would be available .for 
peacekeeping whenever needed. This fund should not be- che sole 
source of money. Peacekeeping should be financed primarily 
chK)ugh che general budgec and from independenc sources of. 
revenue. ' - 

The capacity, of che Uniced Nacions co rescore peace^can be en- 
hanced in several ocher ways. Firsc, by reaching agreement upon che 
guidelines for peacekeeping now dead locked .by US- USSR confronca- 
cion in che Special Commiccee on Peacekeeping Operacions of the 
General Assembly (Commiccee of 33). Second,, by .reaccivacing che 
dormanc Milicary Staff Commiccee co advise "che Security Council ' 
and consult -with member scaces regarding cheir making available 
forces specially c rained fof peacekeeping operations. Third, by mak- 
ing-advance arrangemencs wich various UN members for use of 
bases,*facilicie^, and logiscic supporc. 

Looking ahead to screngchened UN capabilicy for boch preventive 
and rescorative measures, ic seems obvious chac a permanent UN 
peace force is needed, The headquarters s caff! and ocher specialized 
UN units — communicacions, cransport, and ^supply — coiild be 
creaced and maincained ac the presenc cime in cadre form wichouc 
Charter change. This would be a significanc beginning coward che 
escablishmenc of a piermanenc UN peace force. 

How Far In che longer range, creacion of an adequace securicy syscem de- 
Go pends upon specific delegacion of boch auchoricy and responsibility 
•CO the organs of che Uniced Nacions or co a subscicuce organizacion. 
Accion' for peaceful secclemenc and conflicc rcsolucion muse be 
neicher dependenc upon voluncary cooperacion nor subjecc to veco by 
any nacion. 
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Civilwar is an.especially difficult problem. Ulcimacely /'the world 
-community will need co do more-^n quarantine .civil war. ic will 
need auchoricy and capability c6 effect a cease-fire, maintain peace/ ' ■ 
and assure peacefixl self-determination. To obtain agreement on any 
significant UN role in civil wars, it may be necessary to limit UN 
intervention to situations involving requests for UN help from exist- " 
ing national governments. But the United Nations dare not merely 
prop up an existing government. Guidelines for UN civil war inter- 
-vention require some kind of free election before UN forces are with- 
drawn. United Nations authority to deal with overt and covert 
. intervention into domestic controversies, including movement of 
weapons and 'mercenaries across national boundaries; is cenain to be " * 
resisted by many nations as being itself interference', in domestic 
affairs. Care is^ needed lest UN action thwart legitimate self- 
determination. Police-like force should be.iised only as a last resort. 
. The problem of world; community influence and authority over 
the major powers- remains-. Currently; this influence is limited to 
public opinion and- persuasion, and' the. situation will .not change, 
sppa,. No UN peace- force fs likely to" have eao ugh 'strength to 
restrain a powerfully armed country, nor shouM it have this capac- 
.ity..The creation of sufrh a powerful UN force would encourage, 
rather than reduce; current-emphasis on military strength. The great 
#powers are not ready, to relinquish their veto power in the Security 
Council. While .they will retain overwhelming power in the foresee- 
able /uture, it is increasingly desirable and in their self-interest to 
use power responsibly. The pxessu'res of growing interdependence, 
*ef-onomic factors, and world opinion tend to fostecgreater willing- 
•ness to use the ICJ and other 'means to settle controversies. As 
tension lessens and progress is made toward arms reduction and 
: disarmameor, this willingness increases. ■, - 

The ultimate objective, however, remains a rule o£ law prohibit- 
ing both war and the possession of military forces* Beyond those 
reasonably needed for internal security. This >ule of law requires * 
delegation of supranational authority to a world institution, either a 
restructured United Nations or a new organization. Until this rule 
.<5f;law, enforceable upon individuals as well as nations, becomes a 
reality, the management of international peace and security will 
remain troublesome and .confused. ' 

Where does the United States stand with respect* to the proposed- . United States 
overall objective of a world without war.^ How are we cpntriburing Postute 
to the management.. of international peace and security ? 
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Ambivalent is perhaps the best one-word description of the US 
posture^ a dichotomy exists between our rhetoric and practice. 
World .peace under a rule of law has long been enunciated by US. 
ler-iers as a fundamental aspiration of our foreign policy. Interven- 
tion, covert as well as overt, has been decried as an unhealthy and 
hazardous , invasion of the internal affairs of nation-states:.* We 
strongly advocated a worl^ organization and played a key role in the 
drafting- of the Charter of the United Nations. On paper we have a 
sound record supporting world community effort to maintain peace 
and security. - 

• Our actions, linfortunately, add up to a less impressive record. 
We have made no use of the International Court of Justice. Neither 
our example nor our Connally Reservation have encouraged other 
nations to use the court to resolve disputes. 

We have supported all UN peacekeeping operations and floated a 
$100 million bond issue to fund UN debt arising from the Congo 
venture in the early 1960s. But our disastrous, involvement in Indo- 
china and revelations of CIA dirty tricks in many countries create the 
impression that we do not hesitate to intervene in the affairs of other 
nations. Nor does our recent pattern of piersonal diplomacy — 
avoiding the United Nations — strengthen the role of the United 
Nations in making and keeping the peace*. 

Our emphasis on military power, our obvious dedication to power 
balance, and our'strong support of national sovereignty do not prb^ 
vide leadership towardi the objective of a world without war. We 
have adamantly opposed proposals to revise the Charter or to develop 
. ways whereby the United Nations is trusted with the power it needs 
to maintain international peace and security. In summary, our fail^ . 
ure to practice what we preach has weakened the role of the world 
community in this important field. , 
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Peaceful sertlemenc of disputes and effective management of conflict . 
will do much to bring closer the goal of a world without war; the 
third supporting objective is disarmament. ' 

Disarmament alone will not guarantee peace; war can be waged 
with any level of weapons: primitive, conventional, or nuclear. Re- 
duction of national armaments and armed forces to a reasonable level 
for internal security, however^ lessens the ability and the temptation 

to threaten or to use force externally to achieve national interests. • 

.Disarmament progress is partially a by-product of a more 
adequate security system ^ -The reverse appljes too: disarmament 
progress can contribute to a climate more conducive to the develop- 
ment of an adequate security system. 

Since World War II, efforts to control, limit, and reduce national ■ Efforts and 
armaments have produced very .limit^ results: never have so many Accomplish- 
nations been so heavily armed with such destructive weapons. Dis- ^^^^ 
armament has been approached multilaterally under che aegis of the • 
United Nations, regionally in Latin America and Europe, and bilat- 
erally by the^ United States and the Soviet Union. What has been 
accomplished? 

The United Nations- responsibility for disarmament is established 
by the 'Charter. - , ' , . 

The Security Council shall be responsible for formulating, with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee . . . plans 
for the establishment of a systemrfor the regulation of armaments. " ' 
[Article 26]- . ' 

There shall be established a Military Staff Committee to advise 
and assist the Ses^rity Council on all questions relative to . . . 
the regulation of armamen-cs/^aji<3' possible disarmament. [Article ' 

The General Assembly^y consider the general- principles of 
cooperation in the maintert^ee; of international peace and secu- 
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riry, including the principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaraencs, and may make recommendations with 
regard to snch pjinciples to the Members or to the Security Council 
or to' both. [Article i 1] ■ 

WH.ile the Security Council, thwarted by the US-USSR confronta- 
■ tion, has scarcely discussed disarmament,, neither has the dormant 
Mrlitary Staff Committee, but the General Assembly has repeatedly 
debared and adopted disarmament resolutions. The long inactive, 
but recently reactivated. United Nations Disarmament Commission 
created by the» General Assembly and consisting of all member states 
also adopted resolutions urging action.. As neither the General As- 
sembly .nor the'Disarniament Commission has been an appropriate 
body for arms negotiations, encouragement has been given to the 
Geneva Disarmament talks— Conference of the Committee on Dis- 
armament (CCD) — comprised initially of 18, and later 31, nations. 
Since 1962, the principal- forum* for multilateral negotiations has 
-been the CCD— replaced in 1979 by the^ Committee on Disarma- 
ment. Several treaties limiting extension of arms have, been perfected 
and* recommended to the General Assembly. • - 

Treaties adopted by the General Assenibly include the Antarctica 
Treaty <19^9^; the Trea'ty Banning JSIuclear Weapon Test? in the 
Atmosphere; in Outer Space, and Under Water ( 1963); the Treaty 
on Principles Governing the Activities of States in the Exploration 
and Use of Outer Space ( 1967); The Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons.( 1968); the Seabe'd Arms Control Treaty (1971); 
the Convention on the Prohibition of the Development, Produc- 
tion, and Stockpiling of Bacteriological (Biological) and Toxic 
Weapons and on Their Destruction (1972)j and the Coavention 
on the Prohibition of Military or Any Other Hostile Use of En- 
vironmental Modification Techniques'.{ 1976). The^. seven treaties 
are now in f6rce. The CCD worked for several years on a treaty deal- 
ing with chemical weapons, but a;^reement has been blocked by the* 
United States. ' * 

The May-June 1978 Special Session on Disarmament of the UN 
General A««embly (SSOD) sought to^strengthen the determination 
of mc^^^ber states to deal with disa^jmanvent and to improve UN 
machinery for this purpose. The session involved six weeks* work^jy 
the UN member states, following five meetir>gs' of a prepara'fflrry 
committee dating back to xMarch 1977. The end product of SSOD 
was its Final Document containing sections entitled Declaration, 
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Programme of Action, and Machinery ./This Final Document, un- 
prfecedenced in the disarmament history.of the United Nations, to- 
getherwith the formal statements and information discussions, may 
have created a turning point in UN efforts and capability to make 
disarmament progress. Various of the SSOD proposals are discussed 
later in this chapter. 

^ot all disarmament efforts have occurred on a global basis. The 
nations of Latin America, acting multilaterally, perfected the 1969 
Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin America 
(treaty of Tlatelolco) and established as a control mechaqism the 
Organization for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons in Latin- 
America (OPANAL). For more than five years, 1& nations 'have been 
negotiating in Vienna to develop a tr^ty on Mutual Force Reduc- 
tion (MFR) between NATO and Warsaw Pact nations. The outcome 
-of MFR negotiations remains uncertain, but recent progress appears 
to have narrowed the differences between the two sides. 

. While efforts to date have not yef reduced armaments,, the several 
treaties have prevented extension of nuclear armaments to Antarc- 
tica, outer space, the seas, and Latin America— all areas of limited 
strategic interest to the superpowers. Other treatfes have forced 
nuclear testing underground, advanced the concept of nonprolifera- 
*tion of nuclear weapons, 'and outlawed bacteriological and environ- 
mental weapons. 

Since the early 1960s, the United States and the Soviet Union 
have sparred with each other over disarmament matters, maneuver- 
ing for propaganda advantage. Mependently, but with eyes on each 
other, they have adopted important arms control measures increas- 
ing the stability of mutual nuclear deterrence and lessening the 
chance of inadvertent nuclear attack. Examples include submarine- 
based missiles, hardened missile launchers, early warning systems, 
and the hot-line between Moscow and Washington. 

Finally, in November 1967, the superpowers began serious 
Strategic Arms Limitation T^ (SALT). These negotiations culmi- 
^nated in the 1972 SALT I Treaty setting limits on numbers of 
nuclear equipped intercontinental ballistic missiles (ICBMs)— well 
above then current levels— and limiting each nation to two antibal- 
listic missile (ABM) installations. Subsequently, the 1974 Vladivos- 
tok agreement tentatively set new, but higher, ceilings on ICBMs 
and other delivery systems and new limits upon missiles equipped ' 
with multiple independent reentry vehicles (MIRVs). Agreement 
was also reached to limit ABM installations to one. each. Before 
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SALT I expired in October 1977, the United States and the Soviet 
Union began negotiating SALT II, a process started by rhe Ford 
administration but delayed during the 1976 presi<JentiaI campaign. 

The Carter administration resumed negotiations and; proposed 
significant reductions and stricter limits concerning strategic nuclear 
delivery systems which the Soviet Union promptly rejected. Sub- 
sequently, SALT II was negotiated and signed by Brezhnev .and 
garter and is before the US Senate for ratification as this book goes 
to press. 

In 1976. President Ford and Premier Brezhnev signed a bilateral 
treaty setting a ceiling of 150 kilotons — the force of 150,000 tons of 
TNT — for single nuclear devices exploded underground. But the 
treaty allows a total yield from an explosion involving, more than one 
device of up to 1,500 kilotons. Advance notification is required and 
on-site inspection is permitted for explosions exceeding 150 kilo- 
tons. • . 

Like the multilateral arms limitatjon efforts, bilateraLae^Qtla; 

tions between the Soviet Union and the United States have not 
produced arms reduction. So far, they have only established higher 
ceilings on delivery systems for strategic nuclear warheads. 

Weapons Meanwhile, the arms race continues: S107 billion in I960; S138 - 
Unl'mittd biIIion> 1965; S201 billion in 1970; S356 billion in 1976; and 
undoubtedly over S400 billion now (all in current dollars). World 
military expenditures in constant dollars ( 1975) have increased from 
S242 billion in 1965 to S331 billion in 1976; developing nations* 
military expenditures in constant dollars have increased by a factor of 
2.67 to 1.00, from S27 billion to $7,2 billion in this period.^ 

Recently the Soviet Union and the United States * have xorn- 
pounded the strategic arms race by adding qualitative improvements 
to weapons and delivery systems. Both sides are busily expanding 
delivery systems to the Vladivostok ceilings, increasing their hold- 
ings of MIRVs, perfecting improved guidance systems and other 
apparatus. Research, including underground nuclear tests, conr 
tihues unabated. Each government voices fear that the other may 
score a breakthrough or acquire first-strike capability. Both propose 
and introduce new weapons systems — cruise hnissiles, neutron 
bombs, Bl and Backfire bombers, larger missile launching sub- 
• marines, and mobile land-based ICBMs — ostensibly for security but 
possibly to bargain from a position of strength. Such actions are 

1. 'Sivard, 1978, p. 20. . 
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'. incompatible with current overkill levels, with the basic concept'of 
rai^rual nuclear deterrence, and^wxth the expressed determination of 
. both countries sfo avoid nuclear war. • . 

Well-intende'd efforts tor control the prpliferation of nudear 
weapons have been only marginally successful, though the Tlatelolco 
treaty is likely to. come into full force at an early date. Long--time- 
^ holdouts Brazil and Chi'le have ratified the agreement,^ and- Argen- 
tina has indicated its intent to ratify. 

The Nuclear Non- Proliferation Treaty (NPT) adopted in 1%8, in 
force since 1970, and revised in 1975 reflected the •superpowers- 
idea of restraining nuclear weapon proliferation. While formalizing 
a desirable.concept and stimulating the Interiiational Atomic,£nergy 
Agency to important advances in safeguard technology, the treaty - * 

has not achieved fully its objectives. India exploded a nuclear device 
and joined the nuclear dub in 1974; Israd is believed to have a few 
nuclear weapons. Others are expected- to join soon. • Despite en- 

..JojrsepejL^^^ Assembly <-95-yesT-4:np, and . " 

2 r abstaining), the NPT was never popular, particularly with the 
targets of its restrictions — the potential nuclear weapon states. The ' . * * 

. treafy has been ratified by 104 nations. But the nonrati.fying nations 
include nuclear weapon states China, France, and' ptobably Israel; 
India, the latest nation with niidear capability; and'iuch potential* * 

- nuclear weapon states as Argentina, Brazil, Egypt,. Indonesia, Paki- 
Stan, South Africa, Spaiii, and Turkey. 

Limitation and reduction of conventional weapjtis has been a^ Conventional 
most completely ignored as arms controllers have concentrated upon . Weapons 
nuclear weapons and strategic delivery systems.. Vet all armed 
conflicts since 1945 have been fought with conventional weapons 
and some 80 or 85 percent of the world's annual military expendi- 
tures support conventionally armed forces. In recent years, the in- 
ternational, traffic in armaments through; sales,' gifts, and military., 
assistance l)as been substantial; S8. 0'biUion in 1967; $8.3 billion in 
197 1; and $12.8 billion in 1976 (all in constant 1975 dollars)." 
New military equipment,-wcapons. and-^'munitiori are manufec- 
turcd and expOKecl from many countries. But of $88.3 billion ex- 
ported from 1961 through 1975, over 94 percent was supplied by 
nine major exporters, ranked in order of sales: the United States, the . 
Soviet Union, France, the United Kjngdom, China, West Ger- ' 

2. US, Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military Expen- 
diturts and Arms Transfers 1967-1976, pub, no. 9S, 
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many, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Canada.^ A limited market for 
used military equipment is supplied by various nations and brokers. 

Except for the Mutual Force Reduction (MFR) negotiations, no 
official action looking to ^limitation or reductipn bf conventional 
armed forces is currently under way. Major ^d lesser powers alike, 
with few exceptions, modernize and enlarge theiT cpnventional'ar- 
rnaments for prestige as well as^ security reasons. As cease-fire> 
agreements stop hostilities, coipbatants rearm; witness the flow of 
i arms into the fiddle East, India, and Pakistan, following recent 
wars. Armed confrontations continue in such hot spots as the Sine- 
Soviet border, the 38th Parallel in Korea, the India- Pakistan border, 
and the Golan Heights, Lebanon, and elsewhere. Suggestions 
r - ^ '■ to control the arm^ traffic or reduce, stockpiles of conventional 

• ' , ... . weapons are brushed off with the argument that control of nuclear 

• ' - • weapons must come first. 

• The- "^e; limitation and reduction of national arm amen ts must, be^ 
Disarmament examihe'd against this discouraging background. Disarmament's 

Objective urgency is emphasized by the followhng quotations from SSOD's 
• Final Document: 

• > ' V • ' ■- . ■ . ^ * - \ / ■ ' ■ - 

' Mankind today is confronte4 with" ari unprecedented threat of 

■ self-extinction arising from the. massive and competitive accumu- 

lation of the most destructive weapons ever produced. Existing 
arsenals of nuclear weapons alone are more than sufficient to* de- 
stroy iail life on earth. 
\ ^ Mankind is confronted with a choice: We must halt the arms 

race and proceed to disarmament or face annihilation. 

Is substantial arms reduction, as distinguished from arms control 
and 'ever higher nuclear ceilings, achievable or is -it merely a pipe 
dream? Will nations, particularly the key nuclear states, see the 
light and act in common self-interest? ■ ^ 

While answers to these questions are obscure, a guarded affirma- , 
tive seems logical, given the growing interdependence of the world. 
The need to reduce armaments is generally accepted, economic 
• pressures are growing,, and few nations feel more-^cure despite 

enlarged military capabilities. But, there is no assurance that logic 
will prevail or that the strong influence of emotional nationalism and 
strident militarism upon national decision-making will be broken. 
\ * ' Determined action must be substituted for lofty rhetoric if disar- 

. . 3. Sivard. 1977, p. 9. " ■ 
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mamenc progress is co Be njade. The. vital prerequisites to action are 
(D a clear and bold statement of long-range disarmament objectives; 
(2) effective disarmament machinery; (3) specific near-cerm arms 
reduction programs achievable in the current world climate; and (4) 
determination of nations, particularly the overarmed, to make dis- 
armament progress. All are needed if the world community is to free 
itself from the burdens and hazards of a war-prone world. 

General and complete ilisarmament (GCD), under effective inter- 
national control, is proposed as the longer range objective, even 
^chough irs attainment may seem fer removed. The usual case for 
GCD is a'simple one; if the implements of war are removed, nations 
.will. be unable to wage war. Unfortunately^ su^hr^.^tereocyped con- 
ception is rob simpile to withstand scrutiny-. Disarinament alone will 
nor assure peace: an adequate world security system,, as already 
discussed, is also necessary fo make disarmament safe. • 

GCD, however, offers several advantages'. If certain types of ar- 
, maments ate prohibited, the detection of any indicates violation. On 
the other hand, if nations are permitted to maintain certain arma- 
ments at arbitrary levels, it becomes more difficult to assure com- 
pliance. Thus GCD would simplify verification and inspection prob- 
lems. GCD would yield maximum savings; tremendous expendi- 
tures of men, money," and materials now going into armament 
programs would end. Finally, and most fundamentally, national 
offensive armaments would be unnecessary if the responsibility for 
national security were lodged with an effective -wprld organization. 
Pie in the sky? By no. means. Difficult? Certainly, but what other 
objective offers any real hope for long-term peace and security? 

CiCD is not a new idea. Both the Soviet Union and the United 
States proposed GCD to the United Nations in the early ■l96bs. Just 
prior to the'US proposal, John L. McCloy of the United States and 
Valerian Al^androvitch Zorin of the USSR- reached certain 
agreements related to disarmament principles.-* The late President 
John F. Kennedy presented, the US proposal to the General Assem- 
bly on September . 25, 1961. A month later; a- conference of US 
citizens from a wide spectrum of dpinipn and belief carefully 
scrutinized, this proposal and found it a credible beginning warrant- 
^ing further development and serious.negoti^rion.^ These proposals, 

4. Joint Statcmcni: of Agreed Principles for Disarmament Negotiations, . 
approved by the l6th UN General Assembly. 

5. Third Strategy for Peace Conference, sponsored by The Stanley 
Foundation, Muscarine, Iowa, October 196 1, 
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never seriously examined by^che United Nations, became casualties 
of the cold war. Undoubtedlty, both were intended more as cold war 
polemics ^than aS serious documents. Nevertheless, the Soviet and 
■ US proposals had much in common and were credible starting points 
for serious consideration of GCD. /'^ ^^y^ 

The Final Documenri:'of SSOD clearly reconfirms and restates 
GCD as the world's ultimate disarmament objective. Its Declaration 
and Programme of Action include numerous references to CCD. 
— One of, the concluding sections (126) reads; 

In adopting this Final Report, the States-Members of the <> 
United Nations solemnly reaffirm their determination work for 
general and complete disarmament and to niake Further collective 
efforts aimed at strengthening peace and internation^ security. 

, '^^^^H Regrettably, the SSOD document is vague, about h*ow GCD is .to 

. First ^teps be accomplished. Before GCD stops being a mere rhetorical aspira- 
■■ tion and becomes a working objective, there is need to afErm cexrain 
principles! These include (1) establishing criteria regarding. permis- 
sible levels of nonnuclear arms for. internal national security; (2) 
■ creating- a suitable world organization, perhaps an International Dis- 
armament Organization affiliated/ with the United Nations, to ad- 
minister GCD treaties; (3) r'e^ducirig both conventional ^nd nuclear 
armaments and armed forces on a staged basis over a ^riod of years; 
(4)- balancing scheduled arms reductions^ to assure that no nation's 
security is jeopar(dized> (5) applying arms reductions universally or at 
least to those nations of appreciable military strength; and (6) estab- 
lishing reliable: verification procedures to monitor agreed reductions 
. of armed forces and destruction of weapons. Were the United Na-.^ 
tions to, strengthen its SSOD statement by developing such con- 
cepts, flesh would be put upon the GCD frSimework. 
■ . ^ Serious attention to GCD, however, depends upon a vastly im- 
proved political climate.; Hence the importance of initiating and 
continuing disarmament activities aimed at lesser goals. The follow- ;. 
• . ing near- term programs are suggested as areas of emphasis; each is ' 
itself beneficial and' each would help to lessen, tensions and improve 
the international climate:. ( 1) establishing effective UN machinery to 
deal with disarmament matters; (2) baiting and reversing the nuclear 
arms race between the superpowers; (3) limiting the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons; (4) developing procedures to limit and reduce 
^conventionar weapons and armed forces; and (5) stimulating re- 
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search, study, and discussion of the many technical, economic, and 

political facets of disarmament. * ' . 

Appropriate organization and procedures are fundamental to the UN - Machinery 
nrianagement of any program once overalj objectives are established, for 
. This need has been frequently disregarded in international affairs as Disarmament 
nation-states engage in running debate to score points with world 
opinion-makers or the public, back home. Such disregard of basic 
management techniques, characteristic of disarmament matters 
since the origin of the United Nations, is partly responsible for 
today's minimal progress. ; The lack of; adequate mechanisms has 
been a continuing handicap to disarmament efforts. 

Recognizing that the United .Nations under its Chaner has a 
central role and primar>' responsibility regarding disarmament, 
SSOp urged a more active role, calling upon the United Nations to 
"facilitate 'and encourage all disarmament measures — unilateral,: 
bilateral, regional and multilateral— and [to] be kept duly informed 

i s a rmamenr effnrr*; n nf<;irj f> jfg a i ^g is w it-hout-prej^id^ce 

to the progress of negotiations." 

No particular machinery is required for independent disarmament 
initiativeS by any nation. (The salutary potential of unilateral action 
IS discussed later.) International machinery, ho\yever, can aid vitally • 
important bilateral negotiations, like those between the United ■ 
States and the Soviet Union. Such negotiations usually have resulted 
in a draft convention submitted to the Conference of-the Committee 
on Disarmament for review and modification and^hen to the UN 
General Assembly for final action. While multilateral negotiations 
regarding nuclear- weapon- free zones or zones of peace are likely to 
take place in existing or ad hoc regional organizations; they may be 
encouraged by the United^ Nations, and resulting treaties may be 
referred to the General Assembly. 

^ Perhaps SSOD*s major contribution will prove to be the decisions ' . 
incorporated in the "Miichinery** section of its Final Document. 

SSOD reaffirmed that the General Assembly will remain the main 
UN deliberative organ for disarmament matters. Its annual agenda . 
will now include an rrem dealing'^^'ith review of the implementation 
of SSOD recommendations and decisions; and it will continue to 
monitor disarmament progress and to review and act upon proposed * 
internatio/ial disarmament conventions. 

Two cfianges adopted by SSOD are likely to strengthen the Gen- - 
enrl Assembly's capacity to perform these functions. The .First 
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Committee of the General Assembly is henceforth to. deal only with 
questions of disariparaent and ''related international security ques- 
tions." This will allow more adequate time for the numerous disar- 
mament resolutions that are presented at each General Assembly. 
The other important action is agreement to convene a Second Special 
Session on Disarmament on a date to be set by the General Assem- 
bly, presumably within the next three or four years. Such a session, 
or alternatively a World Disarmament Conference as, proposed by 
the SgViet Uniop and others, could again focus world attention upon 
disarmament. HDccurring at regular intervals, these sessions could 
prod nations to greater progress; stimulate educational^ research, 
ancj. political activities; contribute to a better understanding of com- 
plex issues; and reinforce universal disarmament responsibility, 
'The General Assembly subsequently scheduled a second SSOD for 
1982. / • 

SSOD also improved disarmament machinery by resurrecting the 
dormant UN Disarmament Comm ission. This commission will 
serve as a dehberative body of the whole, suBsicllary to the General 
Assembly. It will consider and recommend to the General Assembly 
various disarmament issues and monitor and follow up SSOD deci- 
sions and recommendations. In . taking this action, delegates to 
SSOD recognized the time restraints of the General Assembly and its 
First Committee: regular sessions are not conducive to relaxed con- 
sideration of disarmament matters. The Disarmament Commis$iop 
met in 1979 and, presumably, annually thereafter and will report 
each year to the General Assembly. Its initial focus- is upon the ele- 
ments of a Comprehensive Disarmament Programme, it will func- 
tion on disarmament matters somewhat as ECOSOC flxnaions on 
economic and social matters. 

Modification of the world community's smaller disarmament 
negotiating body, CCD, was another 'SSOD initiative. A smaller 
body is necessary to deal with complex disarmament details and to 
negotiate treaties for adoption by the USl General Assembly and 
ratification, by member states. CCD has been a useful mechanism, 
but has been criticized for the permanent US-USSR co-chairman- 
ship and insufficient liaison with the United Nations. While France 
and China both abstained from CCD participation, France an-* 
nounced during SSOD that it would participate in a restructured; 
successor to CCD. ^ 
• During the SSOD discussions, agreement was reached to 'create a 
new Committee on Disarmament (CD) by January 1, 197% to* 
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• replace. CCD.. The membership of this new committee includes all 
nuclear weapofisrat^, all members of CCD that desire to partici- 
pate, and a few other member states chosen in consultation with the 
president of the 33rd General Assembly. The intent is to involve 
: nations most interested in disarmament matters with due' regard 
yfor regional ind piolirical balances. The chairmanship of the CD is 
^■•to rotate among all members on a monthly basis; it is believed that 
this change wiir encourage the participation of France and China. 
. Liaison with the UN General Assembly is to be strengthened in 
several ways: (1) the secretary of the CD wi41 be appointed by the 
..Secretary-General of the United Nations arid will act. as his personal' 
represientative;' (2) the CD will report to the General Assembly at 
least annually and provide documentation of its activities to all 
members of the United Nations on a regular basis; and (3) arrange- 
ments will be- made for interested noncommicree member states, to 
Submit proposals and to- express views to the committee regarding 
their particular disarmament concerns. ' 

The existing Centre for Disarmament of the UN Secre'tariat is a 
fourth disarmament managen^nt mechanism. ■■ SSOD recognized 
that the Centre for Disarmament needs strengthening and that its 
research and information functions need broadening. The center is 
directed to examine the disarmament information and potential as- 
sistance of all institutions arid programs within t^e United Nations, 
.system. The center is also encouraged to increase its contacts with 
nongovernmental organizations and research institutions in view of 
the valuable role they play in disarmament. 

' Finally,. SSOD requested the Secr^etary-General to appoint an ad- 
visory board of kndwledgeable and qualified eminent persons with 
equitable geographical representation. This board is to advise the 
Secretary- General on various aspects of disarmament and arms lim- 
itation studies. 

► ' The machinery established by SSOD substantially strengthens the 
capability of 'the United Nations to be involved in multilateral 
disarmament marrers. As these mechanisms begin jto function, , pro- 
ccdufej can be improved in a ^number of ways, including (1) 
eliminating duplication of general debate . in the First Committee 
and the General AssenTbly; <2). preparing for the General Assembly 
one omnibus resolution each year reaffirming past years' resolutions; 
(3) utilizing semipermanent appointees and staff for the First Com - 
■mittee and the Disarmament Commission; (4) making greater use of 
subcommittees for in,depth consideration of complex disarmament 
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macrers; (5) placing the Centre for Disarmament under the supervi- 
sion of a deputy secretary-general; and (6) making' greater use of. 
nongovernmental organizations, research institutions, ' and inde- 
pendent experts. 

.If properly used, disarmarpent machmery created by SSOD has 
the capacity to provide much mote effective management of mul- 
tilateral disarmament efforts: The conduct of essential bilateral 
negotiations between the United States and the Soviet Union can be 
. / eased, and unilateral and regional arms reduction measures can be 
-stimulated. But nations must use the machinery. 

* KucUar While it is too late to put the nuclear genie back in the bottle, the' 
UmitdttQif , real turning- fX)int to break the political logjam and improve the 
^imate for serious consideration of arms reduction must be checking., 
and reversing the nuclear arnris race. 

The -responsibility to initiate, nuclear restraints rests . upon the two 
nuclear giants: Only .they can break the sel f- im posed ;,c ha ins shack- 
ling them to the powerful momentum of a competitive-iuild-up 
started long ago. The world community may prod and encourage, 
but the United States and the Soviet Union must take the crucial 
first steps and then provide -leadership. 

Charring a course to halt and reverse the nuclea:r arms race would 
not prove exceedingly difficult were the nuclear powers determined 
to' do so. The Soviet Union and the United States have both ex- 
pressed the intent that once SALT II (with ic^loWer limitations on 
delivery vehicles) is' negotiated, SALT III wiH address nuclear reducr 
tions. . ■ ■ " " z^' 

To stop expansion of the nuclear arms race, target objectives- need 
to include (1) cessation of production and additional deployment of 
nuclear weapons and tfceir means of delivery; (2) cessation of produC- ' 
tion of nuclear materials for weapons purposes; (3) cessation of qua}- * 
itative^im^rovement and. development. of nuclear weapons; (4) cessaC^'^' 
tion of nuclear weapons testing by moratorium and/or a Compreheh- . 
sive. Nuclear Test Ban Treaty; and (5) cessation of development K>i 
anti-satellite or o^her cleviGes .capable of threaten^ing verification sys- 
tems- * ' ^ 

Reversal of the arms race means reduction and, ultirftat^ly, elimi- 
nation of nuclear weapons. This calls for a comprehensively phased 
program' with agreed schedules' for progressive and balanced reduc- 
tion of stockpiles of nuclear weapons and theit means of delivery. 
Reduction involves destruction or conversion of nuclear weapons and 
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delixejQLSXStems. Such a comprehensively phased reduction prograrn 
.'^uld requTrfes^ured verification. ; / ''. 

The challenges, is to negotiate ' balan<;ed -agreements that imple-. . 
ment xessatipn arid reduction without jeopardizing national sec^ p .- ' 
ricy. Vt^hile the prog^ms need to start with the United States and tile 
Soviet Union, other Vuclear weapon powers must be brought into 
the process at an appropriate time; nuclear disarmament must be- 

Joint action to cunail the nuclear arms race is a logical outgrowth 
of de<ente. The documents formalizing detent'e reveal its meaning: 
realisation that the two supjerpowers have^no alternative to p^efiil 
coexistence^. Both nations know that a nud^sv exchange is too devas- 
tating to risk. Their huge nuclear arsenais.-and numerous delivery " 
systems have but a single security function: deterring each other -l 
from doing what they both know each dare not do. Such is the Alice 
in Wonderland illogic of mutual nuclear deterrence in a time of 
nuclear stalemate. The two nations, whether they like it or not and 
despite diverse ideologies and goalsT- are compelled to~prevent— 
mutual confrontations from escalating into war. • 

Why then are the two countries so reluctant to act boldly, contain 
the nuclear threat, and end their senseless competition for greater 
overkill?. Relations between the Soviet Union and the United States 
are colored by more than a half century of distrust and fear, arising, 
basically from conflicting ideologies but heightened by, post-World: 
War II events^ (Soviet-American relations are further examined in a 
later chapter.'^ B:eyond this primary element, sever^ secondary fac- ; 
. .tors handicap progress despite common commitment to controlling 
nuclear weapons and avoiding nuclear .war. 
^ One factor is the sheer momentum of each nation's system for 
• developing, manufacturing, and managing its strategic armed forces. 
Amply funded and warmJy encouraged for three decades, the nuclear 
arms njovement is now an extensive and intricate organism with a 
life force of its own— embracing scientists, manufecturers^ armed 
forces, managers, workers, and decision-makers.. Vested interests are 
gre^t arnong those involved, civilian as well as-military: Thp inertia 
-of^^e massive complex, plus both deliberate and inadvertent resis- 
taHee by its managers, handicaps the political leaders of both coun- 
tries in their stated efforts to achieve nucJear disarmament. 

Another major handicap is the dominating influence of the mili- 
tary establishment on disarmament matters. Most military officers 
::.have both a personal career conflict of interest and a philosophic* 
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approach co security chat impede objective consideration of disar^ 
mament. The militarily trained mind, with few exceptions, assumes 
the worst possible sex of circilmstances,. adds a few coi^rigencies, 
and cautiously plans to deal with the problem. This may be the 
proper posture to prepare for war, but it is a poor approach to arrns 
reduction. Dominant military influence stifles objective considera- 
tion of disarmiment proposals and overshadows important political, 
econOmiCr^^d humanitarian fectors. 

Legitimate and imagined concerns regarding verification consti- 
tute stiN another handicap. Each side, fearful lest the other foil to 
carry out, treaty commitments, 'relies upon its own satellite ..and 
seismographic verification systems. The Soviet Union has generally 
opposed on-site inspection, a likely essential to verification of con- 
. version or destruction of nuclear weapons and delivery vehicles. 
Neither side has looked with favor upon an international verification 
systeni such as that recently proposed by France. Both fear their 
satellite verification systems could be threatened by anti-satellite- 
weapons or systems. (Fortunately, discussions hive begun between 
the United States and the Soviet Union reg:arding anti-satellite 
weapons; they may lead to an agreement to ban these weapons, 
perhaps as an extension to the Outer Space Treaty.) 

One important measure to strengthen the will of the two super- 
powers is to broaden the range of views among disarmament advisors 
V and decision-makers.,. Generalists of vision,.- judgment, indep>end- 
j ence, and broad outlook are needed; technical experts, disassociated • 
from the military establishment, could be involved in decisions 
regarding weapons, verification processes, and risks. Disarmament 
matters are much too vital to allow veto power to remain' with overly, 
cautious generals. 

A second measure is ihtense study of all aspects of disarmament 
and its relationship to an adequate security system. Certaintonce- 
valid assumptions regarding mutual nuclear deterrence — still the 
**peace ^terror" that Winston Churchill labeled it — need to be 
tested. Are we preparing for situations that no longgt'exist, a com- 
mon mistake of generals? Does mutual nuclear deFerrence continue 
to make the superpowers more secure.^ If deterrence*is.needed, what* 
level of overkill, is warranted? What impact do current levels of 
superpower nuclear arniament have upon Chinas decisions -regard- . 
ing its nuclear capability.^. Will improved nuclear weapon quality 
add more security xhan weapon reduction and nonproliferation? 
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How good are nuclear guarantees? Such questions focus on the heart 
of the nuclear ^rms race. 

A third measure is to expand bilateral negotiations, and. discus- ' 
siohs. SALT talks, supplemenred by ongoing ^liplomatic exchanges, 
are the principal bilateral negotiation mechanisnns.^ Periodic CortK ' 
mittec on Disarmament meetings, are an. additional forum. While 
expanded use of these noechanisms is desirable, other vehicles are 
needed to encourage informal discussion well in advance of consid- . ' 
eration of specific treaty drafts. Scientists could get-together to 
examine^verification technology; political scientists aWd politicians 
to explore disarmament in the context of adequatex^uriry. SALT 
could broaden its .agenda to include examination of general and.' 
complete disarmament, starting with the 196 1 ^oposals by the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) and research institutes 
should be encouraged to play i greater role in promoting unofficial ' 
discussions. The Pugwash conferences have enabled scientists from 
both countries to 'gain a better understanding of many nuclear mat- ■ 
ters- Joint US-USSR and.United Nations Association policy studies, ■ 
Dartmouth conferences, some Stanley Foundation meetings, and 
other NGO activities generate discussion on a wide range of peace 
and security concerns. At the 24th Pugwaish. Conference on Science 
and World Affairs in 1975, representatives of 31 nations .urged a; 
w9rld meeting on disarmament and expanded research' on the * 
hazards of nuclear power, programs. 

The immediate test of will, however, tenters upin SALT II and 
SALT HI. Ceilings; even higher than desirable, are better than 
nothing. But SALT negotiations will doi!ittle to -advance disarma- . . 
I ment until they also set a schedule for staged reduction of nuclear 
armaments. ' f 

•The objectives of the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) Nonprolife 
..remain valid. More nuclear buttons within reach of more hands add ' W 
cc^the hazard and destabilize the present nuclear balance of terror. 
More sources of plutonium without proper safeguards increase the 
probability of nuclear theft. More nuclear installations of whatever 
type multiply the potential for accidents. Efforts to limit these - 
hazards shoulxd not be "abandoned because the NPT has failed to 
accomplish fully its intended purpose. ■'. ■■- 

. /The Nin*. will coqtinue in its present'form at least until the next * 
irtview confej^nce sisfeeduled for 1980. • Additional ratification by ■ 

' ■ " ■• : " - . . . 
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.nonnuclear weapon scares should be actively encouraged. This effort 
would be significahcly; enhanced if the Soviet Union and the United 
States would deal positively with. their commitments under Articles 
IV and VI of the treaty. ' . 

- The nuclear giants, with the participation of the nonnuclear na- 
tions, should plan and execute a workable international program 
assuring avaikibility of peaceful nuclear technology to nonnuclears. 
Participation by the bexieficiaries of the plan is essential to allay 
suspicion that the rnitlear powers have no intention of living up to 
the commitments of Article IV. • 

Compliance with Article VI is a different matter; only the Soviet 
Union and the United States are involved. Bilateral agreement and 
implementation of measures to limit and reduce nuclear arsenals, to 
curtail new weapon introduction, and otherwise to halt and reverse 
the nuclear race would demonstrate good faiths Sup>erpower vertical, 
"deproliferation" would then match the horizontal nonproliferation ' 
■demanded of would-be nuclear weapon states by the NPT. 

A Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (CTB), prohibiting all 
tests of nuclear explosives, would help limit proliferation and is 
generally considered an important disarmament priority. The treaty, 
once adopted by the UN General* Assembly and upon ratification by 
the required number of natioris-r-including thfe United States and 
the Soviet Union — should be made op>erative even if other present 
nuclear weapon states are . not prepared to ratify. The CTB could 
have been adopted long ago if the United States and the Soviet 
Union had not squabbled over verification and on-site inspection. 
Advances in seismograph ic and space satellite observation technol- 
ogy have simplified verification procedures. The May 1976 bilateral 
agreement incorporated a provision for on-site inspection of explo- 
sions exceeding 150 kilotohs. . 

Even if parties to the treaty act in good faith to increase its 
credibility, there is no guarantee that the NPT will achieve its 
purpose. Hence other nieasures are needed to cope with •prolifera- 
tion. One possibility is to subject all nuclear, installations to agreed, 
safeguards, to reduce the danger of theft or diversion of fissionable 
materials. Spent fuel from nuclear power reactors contains 
plutonium which, if separated, may be used for explosives or as a 
fuel for the breedetrcype reactor how being developed. Safeguarding 
the removal, transpertation, arid storage of spent fuel and separation 
of the plutonium it contains are crotial* to preventing diversion. 
.ContrpfS^.piltitonium will become mote difficult if breeder reactors 
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for electrical power generation are introduced commercially. These 
reactors require plutonium for start-up; once the power plants are in 
operation, the additional plutonium chey breed will vastly increase . 
• the total supply that must be safeguarded. 
^ The International Nuclear Fuel Cycle Evaluation (INFC^), now 
Jn progress, brings together representatives of over 50 nations to 
study technical aspects of use, processing, .and management of nu-' 
clear foels. Its forthcoming report is expected to establish a founda- 
tion for future progress on nonproliferation in the 1980s. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) has pioneered 
the development of safeguards . in response to requirements of the 
NPT. Supplier nations chat design and construct nuclear 
facilides— the United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
Franci, West Germany, and Canada— could cooperate by insisting 
that recipient states agree to appropriate IAEA safeguards. Supplier 
nations have sufficient leverage at the time. of contract to require 
Vconr-ractual commitment by purchasers. 

Nuclear-weapon-free zones offer another approach. Areas without 
sertous confrontations between nations* and containing no nuclear 
weapon states offer the greatest opportunity: Sub-Saharan Africa, 
Scandinavia, Central Europe, . the Middle East, the Mediterranean] 
the South Pacific, Southeast Asia, and South Asia. The Tlatelolco 
treaty and' its Organization for rhe Prohibition of Noclear Weapons 
in Latin America h^e pioneered this approach. 

Colocation of keyNiuclear process fecilities is another potentially 
useful method to deter plutonium theft or diversion.. Were uranium 
enrichment, plutonium separation,, fuel fabrication, waste treat- 
ment, and disposal facilities located together, perhaps with multina- 
tional ownei^hip on a regional basis, surveillance and accountability 
would be simplified. Colocation of key facilities could have great 
appeal in nuclear-weapon-free zones. 

It would be a tragic error for the world community to give up on 
nonproliferation efforts. The NPT established a sound standard. 
Limiting proliferation is a vital link'in disarmament progress. 

The scoreboard for efforts to limit conventional weapons and Conventional 
armed forces is nearly blank— no successes, a few failures, and really X^eapons 
no broad effort since World War II. The single exception is rhe. 
current slow-moving Mutual Force Reduction negotiations: The 
prpper questions are how and where to star< on the gigantic task of 

bringing the conventional arms race under control and setting the 

...... ^ , . ^ 
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stage for ultimare reduction to levels reasonably required for interna} 
security. * ' \ , • 

The problems related to conventional armaments and forces, are 
quite different from those of nuclear weapons. Tradition and emo- 
tion are on the side of conventional armaments. Nation-states have 
- long maintained conventional forces armed with the weapons of the 
day, ranging from bows, arrows,' spears, and catapults.ro machine . 
guns, tanks, missiles, and jet fighters, and have used them for 
offensive as well as defensive purposes. Long taken for granted, the 
increasing sophistication and destructiveness of conventional 
weapons do not generate the awesome fear of the atom bomb. Con- 
ventional force limitation touches every nation rather than the fexv 
involved with nuclear weapons. These differences contribute to the 
lack of concern about conventional disarmament. Reduction of con- 
ventional armaments is needed, according to many nonnuclear 
states, but only when the nuclear arms race is brought underTori- 
troL 

Nevertheless, conventional disarmament is overdue for serious 
attention. Conventional arms and forces absorb between 80 percent 
and 85 percent of global military exp>enditures. In 1976 the military 
expenditures of the developing nations aggregated S81 billion (cur- 
rent dollars).*^ This is a significant amount compared to the external 
nohmilitary aid they received (see chapter 7). 

While conventional weapons disarmament warrants high priority- 
for economic and security reasons, there is another persuasive reason: 
the extreme difficulty of separating nuclear disarmament from con- 
ventional. Neither can be adequately dealt with alone. Progress 
would be more likely if all nations were involved in disarmament 
and the whold range of weaponry were tackled together. Can anyone 
imagine the Disarmament Commission successfully pressdnog;.the 
nuclear powers without calling upon other nations to deal with 
conventional disarmament? ■ - 

Until future agreement On permissible levels of national arma-... 
ments is reached, what progress can be. sought? Because most con- 
ventional arms, and- particularly the more sophisticated, are im- 
ported, control of transfers from supplier to recipient nations is a key 
opportunity. As measured in 1975 constant dollars, the value of 
world arms trade rose from S8 billion in 1967 to $12.8 billion in 
1976. Transfers in 1976 into the Near East were S4.2 billion, to 
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Eaisc Asia $1. 1 billion. Imports hy. developing countries rose from 
$5.4billionin 1967 to apeak of S IL 7 billion in 1973, declining to^ 
about $9.4 billion in 19^^ 

• ^ ^^^^ ^^^r^ promote peace and security or do they fuel the 
iire$ of futur^pned conflict? No one can answer with certainty 
abqut any specific -area. Arms transfers may temporarily balance 
forces among enemies and delay armed conflict, but long-term secu- 
rity is seldom enhanced. The presence of tools of war stimulates 
competition to acquire more to keep ahead of perceived enemies. It 
-also increases the1:emptation to seek military solutions to controver- 
; sies. The sad fact is that over the years most arms races have ended in 
war. ' ' . ■ ; • * ' ^ • 

Arms transfers TO ujd be controlled by any of three alternatives. 
First/supplier nations could agree to ban or limit arms transfers of 
certain types or to ce.j^tain areas. This was done. by France, the 
United Kingdom,- and:. the^^U^^^^ S'tates in the Middle East from 
1950 to 1956, untirari arms cleal between E^ypt and Czechoslovakia 
upset the arrangement. Soviet efforts in the late .1950s "and US 
prof5osals since 1967 to embargo arms to the Middle East proved 
unsuccessful. But no; supplier, can be effective ilone. .Were the nine 
nations exporting over 95 percent of arms transfers in agreement 
formally or tacitly, arms traffic "could hi quickly curtailed. 

Agreement>y, recipient natbns, a second path to. check arpis 
transfers, would -seem practical only on a regional basis. Such 
agreements- Avotiid. be most likely in areas free of bitter ongoing . 
■ controversy and 'with comparatively low levels of armaments and 
military spending. Latin America, Sub-Saharan Africa, and South- 
east Asia have been suggested, as potential areas— especially would 
this be logics in Latin America where a nuclear-weapon-free zone 
has already been created. The 1974 Declaration of Ayacucho by 
eight Latin. American countries is a hopeful move of. this type. In 
Southeast Asia this approach would be consistent w'ith the expressed 
intent of the five--nation Association of SqcMrheastjAsian Nations 
(ASEAN) to neutralize their area.- Agreements to limit arms imports 
would most likely ban certain types of' sophisticated offensive 
weapons but might also place limits on aggregate imports. 

Thirdly, conventional.w^pon transfers could be controlled by a 
worldwide treaty prohibiting specific types of weapons and establish- 

7. US Arms CgMroi Agency, arid Military Expenditures 1967-1976, 
p. 115- . 
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ing limits on aggregate transfers to any nation-state, aecording to a 
suitable formula relatingTactors 5 uch as popular ion; area, aad length 
of borders. Negotiation of such a treaty would depend, in part, upon 
creation of.an adequate verification system. Verification, however,, 
would not be an insurmountable problem because the .number of . 
supplier nations is small and each ha^ the ability to nionitdr and 
control shipments. » 

Reportii^ armis transfers to the United Nations would i>e;a useful 
■fitst step to shed light upon the magnitude of th^ problem.' This has 
been proposed by .Malta ( 19657^ Denmark ( \nd the United 
States (1969, pertaining to the Middle Ea5t only). The UN Centre-, 
for Disarmament or a Security Council subsidiary botdy established 
under Article 29 could receive these reports by afms suppliers, 

. monitor the arms trade, and publish an annual summary.-; 

Neither supplier nor recipient. nations have yet demonstrate.d'the 
desire to limit arms, transfers, contending that restrictipns would 

"handicap achievement of national objectives... While recipierrts,are 
concerned with security and prestige, suppliers^ "have a| variety of' 
concerns. Militarily they may- want to help friends, or |1 lies or to 
balance forces in some volatile area. Economically they want income, 
improved balance of payments, or reduced weap6n costs for their 
own -forces through greater production volume. . ;V. - 
: ^ In addition, regional agreements such' as MFR couldvbe used to 
limit the level of deployed, if not standing,, conveptionai forces. In 
zonps of peace, as proposed in the Indian Ocean, arms build-up could 
be pre.vented. Certain types of more sophisticatec^ weapons could be 
banned and limits' placed upon annual military expenditures as re- 
lated to gross national product. 

' Continued development of treaties by the CD is desirable.- The 
pending treaty banning chemical weapons, the :main' topic of discus- 
sion at the 1973 CCD session, deserves early' adjoption and ratifica- 
tion. The same applies to modification and ratification of the treaty 
concerning meteorological warfare, hardly conventional but honnu- 
cle^r. Continued study and research would likely indicate other'b^ne- . 
ficial treaties, ' 

Attitudes toward conventional disarmament should be closely 
watched. The world community as a whole will not be seriously 
involved in disarmament matters until it comes to grips with con- 

'ventional armaments. Castigation of the nuclear weapon states by* 
nonnuclears is af^propriate but every nation needs to attend, at; the 
same time, to the limitation' and reduction of convencional..arma- 
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• ments. Disarmamenc. dare not be lefc.co the nuclear weapon. powers 
. . alone, ; ' . . 

To achieve^ disarmament- -ihe world muse break new Aground and 
■ move far beyondr convenridnal wisdom and ejfperienct?: Jfe^jbr, bold. 
; and innovative measures muse be adopted. -Time will *nof'.:pecmit 
cautious .waiting periods between steps to test their efficacy.' Na^ 
tional.and international decision-makers need the help of extensive 
research tp chart the way; aid opinion-shapers, and generate :public 
. support. , . ' ' 

; Current research devoted to disargiament and an adequate secu- 
rity ;System is minuscule, particularly as cpnripared to military and 
weapons research.. At The Stanley Fqaindatfon's first Strategy for 
Peace Conference in 1960/ it was repiDtted that the. United States, 
then spending *S:40 ^billion annually on its rnilitary estaljlishment, 
had less than twerit^y people devoting^ffiilctime to arms .control and 
"disarm^ent research. That conference, by recommending" creation 
of a Ul research unit, helpedistiniulate the subsequent estabiish- 
ment of the Arms Control and Disarmament- Agency (ACDA)iThis 
agency, supplemented by*a' few people in the Pentagon and at other 
desks, in the State Department, constitutes the US disarmament 
research ^stafT" ACDA's paltry 1979 budget, of S16.5 million is 
totally overshadowed by the US .Department of Defense fiscal ^y^ 
■:1979 budget of S12.5 billion for research, development, test' and 
evaluation.*^ The United-States situation is not dissimilar from that 
•of other governments. Few have. adequ:fte ongoing disarmament 
researxrh: most 'have none. And the UN Centre for Disarmament 
currently has only 34 staiF members,' . 
• An yadequate agenda ' for^' the research needed would be very ' 
lengthy: It would include -development of a comprehensive disar- 
mament plaa for achieving GCD, together with study ^f nuclear 
lifnitation. nonproliferation, and conventional weapions." Important 
investigations should deal with peaceful settlement and conflict, 
management, the interrelationship of an adequate security system 
and tiisarmament, and the-economic aspects of disarmament. 

Who should undertake this research? Everyone. It is a global 
responsibility.*. Specifically, four theaters foe 'research activity are 
suggested. : . ■ : 

The first is. the United Nations/ The Centre for Disarmament 

8. us; Office of Management and Budget, Budget of the US Govemmerk 
1978179. p. 329. V. ^ 
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needs to' be 'given broader- respopsibilicies for coordinating and dis- 
seminacing^ research undertaken by others; it should undertake .lim- 
•ited research specifically' related to matters under cOji^'ideration by 
the Disarmament Commission and the Committee on Disarmament. 
The United Nations University, with its Planing and Coordinating 
Center in Tokyo, might -bereticouraged to stimulate niultidiscipHn- 
ary research in. d:^ areas of conflict management and disarm^ent, 
in addition-to its three first-stage prioriries: world hunger, *fiuman 
and social development, and the use and' management of natural' 
resources. * , . ' " -? 

A second highly desirable institution would be an independent 
global Disarmament Research Center staffed by outstanding scien- 
tists: statesmen, and researchers and financed by adequate fiinds 
from governmental and.private sources. This institutioiv would need, 
to be sufficiently prestigious that-its recommendatuoris ^dl^ld be 
respected and chat it could remairi'^ree from the politi^afinflui^ce of 
any nation or git>up:o£ nations. Utilizing international expe'rts'/task 
forces,Vand panels- .^ddressm^^ research topics, such an in- 

stitution could do much to develop the concepts and ideas needed to 
advance -tpward-a^world wir ho ut. war'.- ;/ ? 

Third, every nation; *es*pia:ially if it is a member of the-Committee . 
oil Disarmament, .needs its own research organization,., however 
sn%all it may be. Such units should report directly to the primp 
mraister (or equivalent), to avoid subordination to either foreign 
m-rfiisters or nriinisters' of defense. . 

The last, buti)y.no means least, , t'ecorhmehdation is for increased 
research by .nongovernmental organiza^4pns <NGOs), includmg re- • 
search institutes. Currently, NGOs in-the' aggregate tnay:;be doiiig. 
"more research and promoting more discussion of disarmament than 
are governments. "Nevertheless, substantial enlargement of NGO 
activities is desirable. Because NGOs are financed by private funds, 
and by contracts with governmental units, they have an: 'independent, 
viewpoint that is tiseful and an outreach to opinion-shagers that is 
essential. 1 \ ^ 

Paralleling theoretical and practical research, there is need for 
expanded communication, discussion, and debate within and be- ; 
tween nation-states involving opinion-shapers as well as decision- . 
makers. - **.- ^ . ' - . . v 

With rare exceptions, national leaders are sincere when, they call 
for peace, decry war, and describe their military establiishlrn^rit^as 
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defensive. Why .then is the world community so reluctant to take 
the necessary steps to manage the critical world- issue of peace and 
security? From among the many obstacles, three are selected for 
comment: one peculiar to peaCie^and security and the others common 
CO the 'management of ail critical world, issues. - 

Tradition is tRe '-rplghcy Barrier to. innovative progress toward 
management * of the jDeace and isecurity issue. Nation-states are 
deeply locked into the security c^ncept^ of the centuries-old nation- 

" state international political system. Military power .is perceived as 
the only force that will be respecttd; alliance-ridden 'power balances 
preserve the status quo; military threats are normal support to di- 
plomacy; and, as a last reson,. war i^- an acceptable device to settk' 
international conraversies. Leaders aie imbued with the belief that 
responsibility for^curicy has always and must. always rest upon xhe 
niilitary power of nationrstates. - ■ 

The second obstacle, which applies, to all critical issues, is the 
myth that sovereignty r^ts,with the nan'on-state rather thaa the 
-people, a concept prevaieS't in the minds of most national leaders 
and their constituents. This myth is ^intensified by today's strong 
worlcfevide spirit of nationalism and by the numerous ideological, 
racial; and economic confrontations that continue to ge;nerate fear,' 
hatred, and suspicion. Theit* is a greit reluc'tance 'to delegate even 
inin9r .^nd^,cpntrolled authority co any regional or world orgarniza-- 

'-rion.;..T[Tiis^"a*ttihide leaHs to* continued reliance upon national power 

. *for security. ■ , 

Lack of dynamic arid progressive leadership is the third handicap 
tp managing peace and security, as well. as the other critical world V 

■ ©sues. Strong, effective, and innovative* leadership is essential if the' ' 
hurdles of tradition and sovereignty are xo be overcome^ It is neede'd ' 

.to cope with the vestedlnterests-^the military-industrial complexes ] ,. " 

.■ with their labor and^^^ • 

^ Rc^^ttably, the posture of the United States toward disarma- Umte^ 
'Ament must be fated as strongly negative. We maintain the world's \ Poiture 
/triosr-powerful military force ah4^ constantly adding mpre sophis- 
'ticated weapons, conventional as well as nuclear.:Our nuclear, arsenal 
possesses overkill far.Jbeyond any^- reasonable "need. Our presidents 
• repeatedly declare that we will be second to none. Our secretaries of- 
^defense call for constantly expanding. Pentagon budgets and press , \ 
arms upon Japan, Iran, Saudi Aiaba^, and other nations. *We are the 
:*^orld's major exporter of conventional arms. Our feilure, along wi th . 
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the Soviet Union, co comply me^ingfully with the arms. reduction 
commicmenc of Articlc'.VI of the NFf has undermined chac docu- 
ment. Suspicion remains that, despite our ill-fated jnvolvement in 
Viecnarn and the beginning, of detente with the Soviet Union, we 
expect one day rp be called upon rb defeat a communis^iant. Such 
impressions overshadow our efforts to negotiate bilateral nuclear 
ceilings with the Soviet Union and to continue our support of 
treaties developed by the CD. 

Despite our rhetoricjil^pirations to a world without war under a 
rule of law, we'liave not provided strong leadership toward either 
disarmament or the development of the adequate security system 
that must accompany it. 



' 5 WORLD ECONOMIC ORDER: .BACKGROUND 



Smoldering questions about the feimess and adequacy of the world's 
economic order were inflamed by the oil crisis during the ^.1973 
Arab-Israeli War. The 13 nations of the Organization of Bcf^'ieum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) — including the non-Arab states of In- 
donesia, Iran, .Nigeria, and Venezuela — challenged the ^onomic 
dominance of tKe industrialized world^.with .a tourfold increase in 

: petroleum prices and accelerated expropriation .of foreign-owned oil 
facilities within their jDorders. Arab members of OPEC challenged 

■ the political dominance of the gre^t powers with^an embargo and 
injected oil diplomacy and oihnnoney into the volatile Middle East 
conflict. - . 

The impact of OPEC action echoed and reechoed around the 
w6rid. Political and econonriic^onditions chajiged: domestic 
economies of oih importing nations were* strained^ traditional bal- 
^ances ofpayoients upset, and national m^onetary systems disturbed.. 
Ucw markets now -flourish. as,,QPEC -ni^ expand development':, 
•plans, arm then^selvps' an^ friends; i in--deveIoped-CoUnt^ies,-^ 
and ^dispense foreign ecoqonuVo aid. r ' ■ ' 

^ But^die^hiost iast^^^ of the 1973 embargo may pr6\^ to be 

greater emphasrs uporYrformpf-the wor{d economic order. 0PJ5Cs 
successful challenge to\raditiorial economic and'polirical establish- 
nnents encijuraged deveftping nations to demand change. Their 
mounting discontefu: and frustration were dramatically focused upon . 
the industrialized devel6ped world. These forces wiJl be felt, long 
after the world community has adjusted to higher fuel prices and 
diminishing jietroleunni supplies. - 

Attention was focused on the economic, order ^. none too soon; 
alarming symptonis of distress and systems overload have been evi- 
dent to developed, as. -well as developing, nations for some time. 
Although national currencies have been devalued, gold standards 
abandoned, and exchange lates altered and floated, monetary prob- 
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^ ,:. ; ... * lems continue. Negociacions on duties and tariffs end in frustration. 
* • ■ Controversies arise over the operation of niulti national corporations. 

Programs for economic and sckrial development falter. Developing 
nations have long contended that the world economic order was 
tilted against them.* Thus despite the ensijing discomfoa, the de- 
veloping world has brought the world economic ordef to the fore.-^ 
front as a timely and serious issue. 

Relationships Progress in managing economic issues is closely tied to peace and 
security. The lack of economic progress causes political unrest: al- 
though "most recent coups have been rapid and reasonably bloodless, 
civil war always looms as a possibility, inviting, intervention and 
. threatening to spill over national borders. Angola and Lebanon pro- 
vide rec6fnt examples. Fear of instability encourages national leaders 
to maintain high levels of armaments and-*increases the temptation 
-CO use chena^-whereSSrtblerable economic progress lessens intQfnal 
- <» ♦.pressures and allows goverr\mencs ,co be more attentive to external 

* relations. 

Likewise, the quality of life is- largely determined by economic 
and social fectors affecting living standards, human relations, and 
human rigt^. Economic, social, and human problems intrude con- 
stantly upon all peoples and all nations. Little progress toward indi- 
vidual liberty occurs in countries..plagued with stagnant economies 
. / or the resulting unres'c-and instability. 

The recent. clamor for a new world economic order has cjramatized 
the close connection among the workings of world economic sys- 
tems, the well-being of more advanced economies, and development 
in poorer nations. Although developtuent has been considered a 
. \ . global pr6bl<fm for several decades, it has been viewed erroneously as 
• *an isolated matter— charitable assistance from rich to poor nations or • 
handouts' to win frie^lds. Resources and population are obviously -key 
factors, even though the- linkage between them is hot* widely ac- 
cepted'. While present concerns about the biosphere focus largely 
upon quality 6f life, the serious longer range impact .upon. the.. re- 
. ^ . ^ source productivity of the biosphere has been underrated as a critical- ' 
' ^ .^i."'.r ^>F^^^"^ in- world economics." : ■ " . 

: . .. t..-' . ^ ..worl d econom ic ; order , de velopm enr , re so urce/pop ulat ion 
* • ■ <- ' r '^X'"^ f.'^^?^^*^'^"^^ bi (^j)bere are in t ri ca tel y related . Al t houg h i t i s d i ffic ul t 
.. ' *^ ' .to diScdss'.-wi^- a^^^ is necessary to do so to avoid 

.^"^ ' utter co'n/usr<ki^'-.^c; :«:. ^ V * 
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The Sixth Spcdal Sessuon of the General Assembly. (April 1974), 
convened originally "co study. the problems of raw materials and 
development," became a forum for vigorous confrontation between 
developing and developed nations, wich the United States as special 
. tirget. Developmg nations ac,td|hpted to document the parameters 
of the new economic order they demanded; A Declaration pn the " 
Establishment of a New International Economic Order arid a Pro- 
• gramme of Action on the Establishment of a New International ' 

EconoiTJic Order were drafted. These documenrs, adopted by con- 
'< sensus but with- nisijor. reservations by the. United States atid other 
industrial nations, outlined extravagant ^pir«tions well beyond the 
y near-term financial, and managerial capabilities of the world com- 
munity. - .V-.. ■■ * . . ' * 

Th^^ volatile 29th General Assenibiy (1974). ad^C^^^ 
'Economic Righrs and Duties of States. The purpose of the^charter, ■ 
proposed by former President' Luis Eche.verria of Mexico'^;. is, -"ro* 
..promote the establishment of a new international order,^.based^cJr> 
: /equity, sovereign equality,, interdepend^ce, commdn interest, anjd * 
cooperation among all states irrespective Wcheir^economic and social^ 
systems. . While this purpose is both noble and desirable, the:- 
charter contained a number of provisions unacceptable to industrial, 
natjonsr Nevertheless, the developing nations', having the votes; 
■ adopted it^(I20 yes, 6 no, and 10 abstentions). Significantly, the 
nays and the abstentions included the United States' and most of the 
industrial nations looked to for financial, technological, and other 
■development , aid. (Belgium, Denmark, West . Germany, Luxem- ' 
'bourg, the United Kingdom, and the United States voted no; Aus*. • 
tria, Canada, France, Ireland; Israel, Italy, Jap^a, -the >Ietherlarids, 
' Norway, and Spain abstained.) . . ^ . ^ ' * ' . 

; The confrontation continued; discussions on oil prices by OPEC 
/.and: the Organization for Econoniic Gciope'ration and Development - 
(OECD) failed when the oil producers insisted upon including other 
com modi ty - prici ng, inj the deliberations. This^ 27-natioa North-*- ' 
South dialogue, officially called the Conference on Interhational 
Economic Cooperation (CIEC), resumed in late 1976. The itidustrj- 
alized nations finally agreed to discuss two agenda items — debt relief . 
and the linking of oil prices to the cost of industrial goods imported 
by the OPEC countries— but did aoc come to any agreement. The 
proceedings of governing bodiesVsuch as the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural* Organization (UNESCO) and the 
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Economic and Social Council (ECOSOG) -^^-ere pol i etc i/ed by discus- 
sions of the- new economic prder. As the Sepcembei::.l975 Seventh 
Special Session of the General Assembly neared,. the stage was set' to 
turn the stated agenda. Development and Interna'rional Economic 
Coofxrration, into bitter controversy, ^- - " 

Unexpectedly, the scene changed quickly as forrher US Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger presented sensible proposals to deal with 
many of the economic problems affecting the developing nations. 
The atmosphere coaled; serious discussion replaced pojemic diatribe. 
The moderatei^ctf the Third Worlci'icvere heard above'^the extremists. 
Resolution 536Z(S-VII), Development and International Economic 
Cooperation, reflecting many of Kissinger's proposals, was adopted 
by consensus, with, but limited reservations on the part of the United 
States. This final Se^nth Special Session resolution changed nothing 
in the world's economic order, but ir did highlight the need for 
equity and reconciliation. No problems were solved, but a sounder 
basis was established for .constructive dialogue, and cooperative ap- 
proaches to economic reform, ..'^ 
ThtSe venth Sp>eciai' Session of the General Assembly estabiislted 
: an ad hoc committee on the Restructuring of the Economic and 
-Social Sector of the UN. System, The dialogue between developed 
nations and those developing nations with moderate positions con- 
tinues despite interruptions such as the 1975 Arab-backed resolu- 
tion equating Zionism with racism and the-flarhboyant itnd^vitriolic 
interventions of former US permanent representative Daniel Patrick 
Moynahan. Subsequently, rhe. Nairobi meeting of the United Na- 
tions Conference c Trade and Development in May 1976 conrfiSoed 
'the dialogue, concentrating upon programs to stabilize commodity 
prices arid' promote debt relief for developing countries. 
..Since then, there has been a greater willingness to negotiate sub- 



^an me imatters and avoid nonproductive confrontations, Some 
progress has been made toward a common fund to finance buffer 
stocks of cpmmodities produced by developing nations. Somd&pn 
has been .taken* to .cancel debts of those poorest countries facing ' 
crushing ba^iance-ofrpayment prolilems. Both the North and the 
South have undoubtedly gained" a better understanding of each 
other's problems and postures. No- major breakthroughs have oc- 
curred", however, nor even modest reform of the present systerAs. 

There is hope, though,--chat conditions are right for long oyerdue 
examination and reform^. The developing world demands a new 
order. The United States and certain developed nations appear ready 
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-co de^l with . reforms. But the postures of certain socialist states ' ■ - ' 
-..remain uncertain. Operating largely outside the-.economiic otder of * 
the free world, these states have minimal involvement with its sys- . ' 
terns and mediocre records as dispensers of technical and economic 
aid. Siding wi&h the developing nations in criticism of' long-time 
ideological enemies has cost socialist states'little. But, with or with- 
ouc.'their cooperation, serious negotiations toward reform can pro- 
ceed . ' • " 

The General Assembly has taken steps aimed at stimulating nego- . ^ 

tiations. A Coit^(??ittee of . the Whole (COW) has- been establfshed " . 
to carry on the North-South dialogue earlier undertaken by CIEC; 
thus perm ittmg 'all nations' to participate/ A special-Vision of; the 
General Assembly has been scheduled for 1980 to deal witll^ro- ' ' 
posals for a Third Decade of Development. A.preparatory committee . 
. has been established to draft an International Development Strategy 
(IDS) for adoption at the special session. 

What is the existing economic order.> There is no clear-cut and- 'Existing Order 
' accepted concept. Broadly, the world economic order errtbraces the 
many systems, institutionSv and .practices related to international 
trade, commerce, finance; transportation, and communicati^^^^ V c 

scope is ■bp:)ad, its elements numerous, its relationships 'intricate, 
"and, its patrol- fragmented and tenuous. ' ■ 

The beginnings of the world economic order long predate today's 
nation-states. The Egyptians carried on a flouifsbing barter tride 
with Crete, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Syria soon.after 2000 B.C. . - 
Today's economic -systems evolved gradually in the following mil- 
lenniums. Merchants and. traders searching foV:;-' pro^ 
trade practices. Monarchs, :city-states, and, later, nation-states en- - 
couraged trade, levied tariffs to gain wealth^, ^granted monopolistic '\ 
privileges to trading companies, and promoted exploration, in search' 
of new markets and dominions. Currencies and exchange mediums 
wpre created, allowing trade to move beyond^the barter stage. ^Ex- , . - 

change mediums encouraged speculation in 'gold and silver and 
stimulated growth of transnational banking and credit. As free en- ' 
terpr'ise flourished and national wealth gtew, nations became con- 
cerned about trade .balances and about precious resources within 
their borders. Tariffs were juggled to reduce i'm^p^rts, and manufac- 
turers were encouraged and subsidized to increase exports. 
.. . ^y^^^^V^orld Waf ir, the world economic order. operated largely 
^yichin the private sector. The role pf most national governments was . . 
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limited co establishing and collecting tariffs, stimulating. exports; 
and establishing import policies. Only socialist governrnents were 
more directly involved in international conimerce. No global entity 
had^^ significant parr in the world economic order until after World 
-War 11. ^ : \ . ■ ' ' . • 

Meeting at Bretton Woods, New^ Hampshire, in 19.44, the 
United Nations Monetary and Fiscal rConference representatives 
from 44 nations changed this pattern and charted.modifications of 
the economic ord^r to make it more adequate for anticipated postwar 
conditions^. The conference established the International Monetary 
Fund (I\tF) and the "International Bank for Reconstructifon and De- 
velopment ( Wo^rld Bank) and prepared the Vay for the 1948 General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Complexity Jrew as the 
United Nations . rook over or created a nurhber of international apd , 
regiolial jor;garli2ations. Meanwhile, nations in several regions estab- 
'lishcd economic organizations independent of the United Nations.- 
' ^ 'The rosTer of transnational elernents of thejieconomic order concinii^ 
^ »■ to increase .^'^ . . ' . j . , • 

Private ;sector eleracfr^Ainclude myriadS'Of businesses, and indi- ' 
viduals of everv narjonalit^^ iTivolvSi^ in talljt-ypts-of' ventures across 
J^U^ ■* ' n^^cional boundaries: ^xgye^tjing, .impe^rr^-iending, borrowing 
""^""-•^ • manufacturing, ext^^^^gxi^^crv^^^ commuhicart* 
ing, and gi^nzir^^oii'.^lc^im elements'^ Include the par]ja% 

ments, mim^nes, departjp^n^^^ quasi-public units of nations as 
t h$^2S?adi^C^^^^ 

, >|J.":'nat^on2t 'pofe^^ economic affairs/ In 

. socialisrr^^t^, . goverri^^ rather than 'private elements 

. y'-'-^ - xonducS^^j^sz idzt.r national business. In addirion. to. the IME,' the 
^^>^Wt?rrd Bank, a^^GATT, worldwide international elements include 
■. >the :Intecnation4l.*: Finance G6rporacion./(IFC), International De- 
velopmentr Association (IDA), and United Nations Conference op 
Trade and IDevelopment (UNCTAD). 

Regional international elennenrs of an official nature include the 
EuroiDean Economic Community (EEC); Economic. Commission for 
Atrica (EGA); Economic Commission for Europe (ECE); Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA); Economic Commission for 
Western .'Asia (ECWA); Econorhic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the^Pacific (ESCAP); regional development bariks in Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America; and other permanent a?id ad hoc groups, 
concerned with trade; and economic matters/ In addition to gov- 
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emmencal orgariizacions, many ad hoc and permanent private secSr 
groups, with members frbm several countries, are involved in the 

.'gj; .jetonomic order. .' 

' • The amorphous nature of the world economic order compounds 

^ the proDlems of' reform and improvement. Instead of a compact 
whole, i^t is comprised of several ctoplex systems: (1) monetary,/2) 

. trade, (3) transnational enterprise,^!) multilateral aid, (5) bilateral 
aid, and (6) development banking. The 'first three systems are^the 

• historic sectors of the world economic order. The monetary system ■ ] 

provides the credit and exchange facilities needed to operate the 
world economy. The trade system service? both developed and de- 
veloping nations and has important impacts on their economies. The 
transnational enterprise system transfers capital,, technology, and 
management for business enterprises across national boundaries, / > ' 
even as it benefits the home nations of the enterprises. 

The last three systems, which relate directly to economic and " ' 
social development, are of recent origin. The multilateral and bilat- 
era,! aid systems extend technical assistance and economic aid to the ' 
governments of developing countries or to their si^ivisions. The 
bilateral aid and^evelopment banking $ystems transfer capital to- ^ . 
them. ■ '~ 

Mhitc the systems are closely, intertwined, each presents a dif- - 
ferent set of'problems with its own institutions, constituencies, and 
managers.- Each system must-be reformed and managed accordingly, 
but with due regard for interlinkages; no single set of solutions is - " • " 
possible. Management is complicated further by the diversity .of' ' ' 
nationiaJ.economies ranging from complete state ownership to nearly 
free enterprise, from centralized fSlaqning to near laissezrfaire. 
.r Additionally, a vast network of transportation ancT communica- < 
tion links the- various systems throughout the world. Despite its.-.. 
importance, I will not discuss this system,' since its'management is - ' * 
less directly related to that of the critical world issues! 

. The basic segments of the present y?c^ economic order were The Problem 
fashioned for a colonial world. Althouglr^rsystems to extend as- . 

. sistance to developing countries have been added, the order reqiains* 
strongly .oriented to the nt^eds of the developed nations. Feeling 
shortchanged by today's systenis, the developing nations register 
three basic concerns. Change to accelerate economic and social de- 
velopment is first, and foremost— they need and want more help; 

' second, ^greater autonomy Tn managing their'own economic affairs. 
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because chey fear economic imperialism; third, greater participatfon 
.: -*in the decision-making and management of rhe world economic 
order. These concerns are as'-rnuch political "as economic. 
. . The developed world also criticizes the performance of present 

systems. Dissatisfaction with the mbnetar>' system is, widespread. 
Mufffnational corporations are under fire at home as well as abroad. 
The supply of investment capital and credit is insufficient for the 
needs of the world economy. Trade restrictions and procedures 
satisfy no country. Multilateral aid is cumbersome ^and inefficient. 

Although the need for reform is generally recognized as argent 
and justified, rw consensus exists on how to change the present 
systems. Without agreement on specific objectives, profX)sals for 
coordinated change focus largely upon the near-term; objective con- 
; / ^ .sideration of the future is muddled. Resolving conflicting interests^' 
overcoming traditional patterns, developing clear-cut proposals, and 
J making positive decisions will be an exceedingly difficult, complex, 
and sluggish process. Reform of the world economic order is likely 
to be more evolutionary than revolutionary; the array of actors and 
the absence of adequate institutional structures to manage the 
process 'hinder rapid progress. 

You-ard Four«'objecrives are proposed for world. community^ efforts to re- 
Econoniic fornt'xhe world economic order. The first is agreemeac.upori -princi-. 
Order p\ts. As the developing nations-coirrectly contend, ecortomic order i^ - 

'more-* than merely the syscerns, procedures, and practices employed 
- * . • . by the private, public, andjnternational sectors. .T-t)iese may be the 
: ■ ^fies and the muscles, *buc th<;^^con(JftiicprincipIe^appIied to man- 
aging them are the all-important heart, pumping life blood through 
■ . ■ the whole. ' ' ' / . 

- Creating and maintaining a global climate more conducive to 

compffeoiise and progress is the second proposed objective. More 
than goodwill and encouragement' are needed; cooperation and 
.• ' negotiation, with mechanisms to ass.ure ongoing constructive 
dialogue, must replace confrontation and diatribe. Nations already 
developed have to be persuaded that greater invoIyemeTtfvJn de- 
velopment is in their interest; developing nations, that achieVable 
goals will attract more support than grandiose ones; and both, or^he * 
advantages of simultaneously cfealing with a package of ihtei;i?5t^ 
some more important to developing, nations, others to developec 
and some to every nation. • • 

^ The third objective is ongoing researcfh'into the numerous aspects 
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; aind incerfeces of ;che systems singly and cogecher, I offer no jipology 
for frequent refer^rfce co research In connection with the manage- 
rnenc of the critical worlid issues. Decision-makers need every help 
■that intensive and Rxturistic research can provide. . ' 

The fourth,, and ultimate, objective's the -reform and'restructur- 
ing of the six systems of the current world.econonriic order. Whether 
changes ate termed a new order — developing nations demand— Dr 
modifications of the ^ present one is immatecial; the needed' changes 
are che:'same in; either c^se.., *: . . .^ • \. 

^^F.^-iP^^^^P^^ ^^^^ appropriate to structure an economic order Guiding 
rMt.. fairly, efficiently, and effectively serves the needs of an increai- Precepts for 
ingly interdependent world community.- " . Ecori&mic 

- RIGHTS AND jFTiEElX)MS FundamentaL p^^ stated in; the ^^'^ 

. Charter of the'United Nations or properly inferred f^om it should ^: 
be fully respected. These include the riglit of every nad^ 
choose its economic system, to engage in international trade and - 
other forms of economic exchange, .and to enjoy freedom from 
outside interference in its economic affairs." 

■ " NATIONAL RfepONSlBlUTY Each, natioo-state is ' primarily- re- 
.^sponsiblc for iti own development andv tHetefore, can be expected • 
t9H?stabJr.sh desired objectives and to implement programs, to 
achiever them. . . ... . '. ■ " •* . ' ^ 

COOPERATION Both developed and developing natio'ri-^tates h^ve 
an enlarging responsibility to cooperate and avoid actions harmful^ 
. to the economies of other.nations: - / ^ 

INSTITUTIONAL PRAME WORKS The world cOmmunity* has a re- 
sponsibility to establish and maintain i asti tut ional' frameworks to 
t^euer manage the world economic order and assure a climate 
. " conducive to tolerable economic and social development progress.' 

ECONOMIC GROWTH The magnitude of the world economy needs 
to be enlarged to accommodate developing nations; the more 

affluent' nations are certain to resist redistri-bution.orthelr wealth. 
A positive sum rather than "a.ien3 .sum\appc6i2Ii|^^^ 

— bigger the pie, the -mote^ro;:distribute. ' ' - ' 

DECISION-MAKING Adequate participation by all groups of na- 
tions in the^tlecision-making and management of the world 
economic order is a prerequisite to cooperation. 
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JUSTICE Last, but most importanc,^feijmess and^juscice are fun- 
damental prrncrples/^overning Economic reform. No nation 
should be. dc'pr^ped ' of the opportunity ""to rhake economic 
progress. . 

How c:an the-^prld community reach agreement upon such prin- 
ciples and express them in a suitable governing doctrine? Char- . 
ter of Economic Rights and Duties of States was such ad ^rfi^|j^.: 
Although most of its general principles were acceptable<^J-?f nations,, 
mostly industrialized; did not vote for it, primarily because of the 
chaner's detailed interpretation of principles. Debate revealed wide 
differences in economic philosophies. Developing nations sought to 
place guilt and re^^ for their plight upon former colonial 

rpj^r/^"apd:4ileg<?d economic imperidists. The Soviet- Union sup-, 
■poaed^he. developing nations j^^ck upon Western Europe::an<f' the 
United Scales but avoided acccjp?ince of responsibility to aid them. , 

.Obviously, further debate, '^iegotiation, and compromise are re- 
quired to develop governing economic principles. While debate on 
doctrine is bou'nd to continue- within the UN General Assembly, its 
standing committees, UNCTAD, smaller working groups, and ad 
hoc task forces are more likely to facilitate negotiation and com- 
promise. As a practical matter, this process'might best be focused 
upon amendments to challenged interpretive provisions in the 
present Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States. 

The process of persuading nations that implementing such a doc- , 
trine is in their own self-interest - will be tedious and time- " 
consuming. But even as debate rages about economic principles, 
much can be.accomplished. Nations may findlt easier to refojn and 
strengthen systems than to formalize economic doctrine; reform may 
facilitate agreement on doctrine. 

A world climate conducive to economic development and ^more 
equitable and effective systems cannot be legislated by the General 
^Assembly. Developed nations will not be forced to transfer capital, 
technology, and management.' 

The desired climate is more likely, nevertheless, to evolve 
through action than oratory. For example, the multilateral aid sys- 
tem warrants high priority as a channel for direct transfer bf de- 
velopment assistance, particularly technology and management. 
Moreover, its lack of reform. is often cited -95 a reason for meager 
funding of multilateral, bilateral, and development 'banking sys- 
tems. The United Nations, however, can restructure the system: 
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because the developing nations have strong majorities in the General 
Assembly, in ECQSOC, .and on the governing boards of agencies, 
they have the power to piit the system in order' and fevorably 
influence the development climate. It is important, on the other 
hand, that the developed nation? also b^ intimately involved in 
reform, for they are the major sources of aid financing. 

Reform of the other world economic systems would improve the 
climate by favorably affecting the' financial strength of both de- 
veloped and developing nations and enlarging the capability to 
, transfer capital, technology, and management. These systems, how- 
ever, are less responsive to direct UN action; reform efforts call for 
the use of other forums and mechanisms. 

Despite the importance of action, the critical prerequisite for a 
climate more conducive to development progress is the constant use 
of open channels of communication between developing and de- 
veloped nations. Neither the developing natrons, with overwhelm- 
ing voting power" in the General Assembly, nor the , developed 
world, .with financial and technological strength, can design or 
dominate reform, but either can block it. As the participants in a 
• 1974 conference summarized: 

In endeavoring to harmonize their views, meinber nations must 
recognize that there is a constellation of issues of varied impor- " 
tance to different members. Harmonization will be achieved when 
it is recognized that few, if any, of these issues can be cesolved 
; independently of the others. Cooperation, coupled with conscien- 
tious efforts towards mutual understanding and accommodation 
between nations, is essential. ^ 

A vast research pr^ram on' the economic order is required. It Research 
"'needs to be inribya tive and comprehensive, but practical, with 
adequate input from all sectors of the world community. Investiga- 
tions iTiust be based on accurate data, partially provided by the UN " ^ 
Secretariat data system proposed in chapter 7. Programs need not 
duplicate the substantial resea^rchrnow under way regarding agricul- 
ture, industry, . health, and education. Attention should focused 
upon the economic, political, and social aspects~of the world 
economy and development. ** . . . . 

The agenda for a thorough, flexible research program would be 

1 . Decision-Making Processes of the United Nations, report of the Ninth Con- 
^c^ncc on the United >Iations of the Next Decade, The Stanley Founda- 
tidn, Muscatine, Iowa, Jdnc 1974. 
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lengthy. The impact of-.global changes upon the world economy 
needs to be better understood. The development process itself is not 
adequately understood. Intensive study could result in ways to im- 
prove each of rhe six -complex systems comprising the worlcl 
economic orderVAttiennon to the interrelated impacts of resources, 
' population, e.nvironmeht,. and disarmament upon the world 
economy and de\:(&lopmeni would be w.orthwhilc, as would analysis 
of the bene§ts^':accruing: to developed nations from more rapid 
economic prpgress'in the developing world. A study of the benefits 
of greater socialist state participation in the world economic order 
would also be useful. Other topics would suggest themselves. 

^ Who should undertake this research? The answer, as with disarm- 
ament research, is n'eryone\ it is a world responsibility. More spe- 
cifically, three, locales are suggested , - 

The first is a Center for^ Economic and Development Research. . 
' Like the Disarmament Research Center suggested -earlier, it should 
be established outside the United Nations. Tiiis'would achieve bet- 
ter coordination of the trade., transnational enterprise, monetary, 
and development banking systems which arq not fully within the 
managerial framework or compereS?^:^of the United Nations; 

Responsibility for coordi'nati6it^<f6uld rest with the" recently ap- 
Jljpinted director general for development and intefnational coopera- 
tion. This individual might direct Secretariat development activities 
and the Secretariat unit supporting ECOSOC's expanding planning 
and policy formation; he could, provide coordination with research 
. units tff nayonal governments and the priv^ate sector, including 
NGOs.'The center would also work closely with the United Nations^- 
"University in Tokyo. • * 

The center should be governed by a board of eminent persons and 
staffed with comp^etent research personnel^ from all parts of the 
world: "Its staff-need not be "large in size,, but high in quality. !ts. 
primary function*$houid be formulation of desired research programs » 
and stimulation'^and coordination of research. Financing for the 
center could be sought partially from the United Nations, partially 
from narioa;States, bur to rh^ fullest extent practicable' from private 
sources. Success of tbe center, will depend on its being as free as 
possible from political and ideological special- interests. 

Secondly, every nation needs its own research organization-, how-' 
ever small it may be, to advise its leaders. Such units would best 
^report directly to the highest levels of government decision-makers. 

Third, research by NGOs and other private sector organizations 
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could be fiirther stirnulared. The private sector ri6t only has a stake 
in the futui^.; but is more likely than government to emphasize 
innovative ^nd futuristically ori^ted approaches and oxitreacH to 

- Listly, xhe results of economic investigations must bi^shared 
among nations to stimulate opinion-shapers and decision-makers to 
pay greater attention to the needs 'of the world economic order. 
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WORCD ECONOMIC ORDER: REFORM 



Objective.' 
Toward a 
Single 
Currency 



The .basiCj and historic (elements of the world economic order, the 
monetary, trade, and cransnational enterprise systems, are in need of 
. restructuring. They are dominated by the private; and natipnal'sec- 
. tors. International institutions; created in most raseis. since World 
War !I, have grJOwing importance but lack the authority to manage 
the ^^despread elements comprising these |hrce 'systems-. ■ 

Monetqxy System 

Whatever the shape of the fiiture world ecoabmic otder,-a sound 
•^iu?d manageable monetary system' is essential',, including not only 
currencies but also the, nriechanism^and institutions controlling ot 
influencing exchange rates^ reserve assets, credit, and liquidity. 

Today's fragmented m^iietary systein is characterized by continu- 
ing ctises. Euro cutrency- — and n6wj;pil mbney — compete with the 
rising and falling values of. national'cisirreacr^.^ Although the debt 
' Service payments, of most developing^-agd'^'a number of more de- " 
velqped, countries rare becoming oppressive,' the demand for niorie 
credit continues. Private banking institutions are reaching their ■ 
limits. Monty .power^. is shifting as a handful of oil-rich nations, 
challenge the long-estaj^Fished dominance of the industrialized coun- 
tries. Reform of the archaicsyst^m is urgertt. 

Creating^ a. global singles-currency monetary system would serve 
the long-term interests of all nations: it would eliminate problems of 

assets, and greatly ■ 
iables. Entities with 
and. other agencies 
f reserves-and liquid-. ■ 
system, extensive 



reserve 



convertibility, provide a.common basis for 
reduce the impact-^^oF^ national economic 
global roles similar'' roythose of national hi 
now functioning could man'agethe expansion 
ity. But to develop the specifics of an adeq 
study and negotiation will need to compromise tfi\^ wide differences 
of national interests and attitudes. . ^ . . / 
... The stability of a single-currehqy system would generate confi- 
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dence, and its simplicicy wouia scimulace trade and-developmenc* 
Reform of the worlds monetary system. However, is destined to 
prove more difficufethan rhe reform of ^tKer sv^^ 
economic order, because, ip eh^et^es zh& soy. 
CO. use monetary policies to .nTanage. do;ne«ic economi 
•ein'ploymeEir.,.;and dampjeh inflation. These rights are^ei^i^f^c 
with lirrle;regard to their impact upon cheworid' econoTr 

Current efforts of Western Europeans to establish a EuropeaiG 
Monetary System (EMS) emphasize the need for pjpgress toward a 
sirtcle-currcncy monetary system, ilieir frustnit^ in dping so» 
even on a regional, basis, indicate' ?he difficulties (Df creatixig a global • . «, 
(ai|rrency. ' ; : « ' ^ ^ry^"^ : ' 

... ^Pending the creation of a truly global mb'detaiy system, the world The 
- -cpaimunity has no alternative but t^ struggfe-with the existing non Now System 
system. 

Today's world monetaryTystem is far from systematic. Dissatis- 
faction is widespread. For example, inflation and other^omestic ills 
are too readily transmitted among nations, and speculative flow of 
furjds from one currency to another is encouraged. As a result; -the 
hazards of international tirade and Transnational investment are in- ' 
creased. Maintaining optimum- reserves, credit,- .and liquidity .to 
support an expanding world economy without undue inflatioo is . 
difficult. " ■ 

presently, world financial operations involve numerous nationai^ 
currencies, and nation-states mamtge domestic currencies through 
their national^banks or other designated agencies. The convertibility 
of any domestic currenc^L-thereforti depends gr^tly upon national w 
economic and'poHtical d^isions. Governments decide whether or 
hot to batance their budgets, control imports within the iimitVpf 
exports, or run [Printing presses to enlarge money supply. The 
number of national currencies has more than doubled since World 
War I| (some 130 versus about 60). Sepi&tism prevails J for exam- 
.ple, members of the British Commonwealth and former British 
colonies haVe $ubstitute'd their own currencies for the once powerful 
pound sterling. Upon achieving indepe;idence, nearly every coun- 
try, however sniall, promptly exercises its soyereignty to establish a ' - 
national currency. A few years ago in Nairobi, Kampala, and Dar es^ - - 
Salaam, I personally observed the canfusion that occurred when the 
East African currency, once used by Kenya, Uganda, and Tanzania,* - 
wjfcs repjaced by three new coins of the realm, a backward step 
indeee^. : ' 
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Because evepy economic, transact ipn across national houndar^s^, ;* 
excepting barter deals, involves exchange.* ra;es, -^mechanisms havQ* 
evolved Vo facilicace exchange. In concrasc'to officiaivexcliaj^e raxes, 
actual -^excHatige .races reflect the judgment of the '^brld's -lfin^tncial 
community, banks, and money , managers^ Mahy*^curfe3W:;fe float', 
independently, but some are pegged to other curreaoies/^iis|ick mar- •. 
ket exrhange rates, less favorable to a certain nation' s^^rrerv^y, ^ 
frequently result from impropep exchange rate managerhent. v 

Until World War II, the monetaty system was cor\trbIkd by the 
.major in'dustrial nations acting through their cei^^^Lbanks or agen- 
cies.- They managed the principal currencies ancl inffu&nced exchange 
grates. Private banks and other private sector organizations made 
loans, extended credit, and transacted business; nanphal ^overnr 
ments did not grant or loan morjey to other nation\ except to 
finance the^pstSjpf war. The B^nk for International Sertlements'in 
"Basel, Swrtzef land, fecilitated- exchange adjustments. There was 
growing Trecogfiition, however, of the need for some degree of inter- 
; " nationalJinfluence, surveillance, and direction of the monetary sys- 
■ ,tem: ' ' ' ■ *" ' . 

. Well i^are of this need, the conferees at^Bretton Wood^ adopted 
basic rules to guide the^f)Ost- World War II monetaty order and 
created the International Mpnetaty Fun ^ (IMF^^ ro oversee pp>era- 
tior^s, stcbbilize- international exchange, -and promote balanced inter-^ 
nationaj tra^e. They did well. The design worked satisfactorily for 
two decades. The^US dollar emerged as a strong international cur- 
^ rency and provided stability. United States, balance of payments 
deficits met the world's need for liquidity quite' tolerably. IMF • 
functioned well, us;ing'its resources and expertise to stabilize ex- ''^ 
change rates', ^provide short-term .credit to members, "and assist 
financially troubled nations.. ..' ' > . 

■'r.'-' . Reliance u.p>an a national currency' (even the US dollar^^o serve-as 
■ ^n international one is only viable, ho,'^,ejer, so long as-that national 

currency is viewed with confidence convertible, ancf affords' mr-- 
/^reased credit and liquidity commensurate with. the. needs of'an * 
jjxpandini; world economy. By the later 1960s, confidence in the US 
dollar began to deteriorate. Disequilibriums among national curren- 
cies grew, world liquidity becamfeless adequaterand convertibility 
was* threatened. The Eurocurrency system wats developed by private 
monetary institutions to meet partially the need for enlarged credit' 
. and hqiiidity. . " % 

in 1969 IMF created the new form of ra^erve assets called special 
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diawing rights .(SDR). " Their value is Mecerriiined in >cerms. jof a ■ 

• weighted ''basket" of the 16 .cuirehcies of (rountries whose l968- • ' 

• 1972 exports were one percent or more of world exports. As of June 

1978 one SDR equaled S 1.20655 (US I960 dollars).' Official hold- " ■ . , • . 
ingS of foreign exchange in billions-ofSDRs rose from 45.4 in 1970 
td 20r.2 in 19t7. Of this total, 105.8 were official claims on the 
United States. During this period, identified holdings of Euro cur- 
rency deposits, all fcJeyond the control of national monetary au-. 
thoriti'es. rose from SDR 10.9 to, 70.5 billion. ^ ^ . ; : 

SDRs were created as a tool to acquire convertible currencies for ^ 
participant nations :in need of reserves.' Pre'designated IMF member 
nations were obliged to accept SDRs -under certain conditions. The" 
.total quota of SDR 39 billion is allotted -co the members of IMF in ^ - 
proportion to their' membership quotas. Under certain- circum- ' 
stances and subject to stipulated conditions, members apply to IMF 
'for purchase of necessary foreign currency to adjust balance of pay- 
ments, thus avoiding resort to unilateral^ action that might depre- 
ciate domestic currency or impose arbii^ary ^ade or exchange re- - 

' stricti'ons. . . \ J ' ' ' ^' 

The 'Bre^tton Woocls order collapsed in-'Augu?t 1971. when the 
United States ended convertibility of the US dollar into gold or ^ . 

other reserve currencies. Financial chaos followed; despite the de- 
ternnined efforts of the Group of 10 (finance ministers from countries 
with. jtiajor currencje^s^. Only .temporary relif Vesulted from the 
1972 stopgap Smithsomao Agreement forcedT)y the United States, . ■ , • 
Soon, the fixed exchange rates gave way to floatingNrates^T^^^ ' - 

adeq-uacies of mechanisms for adjusting diseguilibNums among ^ 
surplus and deficit nations became moce evident. _ 
The oil crisis beginning in 1973-1974, together with rec^ession in ' 
industrial nations, created other problenis.- The higher 'petroleum 
■ prices established by ■ the Organization" of Petroleum] Exporting ' 
Countries (OP^^d rediiced ex{x>rts to industrial nations ilt-ered 
. unfavorably cS(^^p[ote of payn:ie'nts for many .countries and oc- ' 
caponed extren^l^rdships for-numerous developing countries al-. 
-,rcady burdened by heavy external d(?bt . SeVerai'of ^'eQ PEC nations 
with revenues exceeding^ their ■ domestic needs and development ' 
capabilit'ies have" difficulty investing huge.suxpluses. . ■ 

1. Dara regarding rhc monetary ^ysccm are compiled, unless noted ^« 
otherwise, from the Amua/ Report 1^7 & of the Incei-nacional Monetary . : 
Fund. Washington. b.C. . 

' ■ ■ ■ \' • ' • , ' 
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*'**'.^j;'5ince 1975, IMF has administered the Subsidy Account. for loans 
^ . to nations classified as those most seriously affected (MSA) by recent 



worid economic conditions. IMF loaned $3-5 billion through its oil 
facility and monitored the UN emergency operation of $4 bilHon in 
loans/co MSAs-in 1974. The private banls^ng system has accepted 
deposits of petro money and recycled them as loans to hard-pi^ssed 
countries. IMF has continued to' encourage"^ adjustments- of dis- 
: ' equilibriums among national currencies, assist developing countries 

•^'^ to reschedule external debt, and aid ailing national economies. v 
Total international reserves increased from SDR 123-2 to 262.8 
billion ia,t;fie- six-year period 197 1-1977. The 1977 reserves were 
* held 53^{^'rc:ent by industrial countries^^ 6 percent by other more- 
^^ I'-'f;^ ^ deveJop>ed"M:tim 24 percent by major oil exporting countries,- 
"''^ 'and 17 percent' bjr other developing countries. Inadequacy^ and im- 
, balance of reserves resulted. Reserves, as ratios of imports, except for 

OPEC countries, decreas^sd sharply from 1971 to 1975: from^33 
^ " peccedi' to 22 percent for industrial countries, 33 gercent to 26 

■-^ ' peff.ent for the more advanced developing countries, and 28 percent 

■ . ^ to 25 percent for the other developing countries." Greater total 
, reserves are ^esif&3 to facilitate expanding trade, and developing 

nations want greater access to reserve assets. 

In 1974, the Group of 10 gave way to a Group of 20 charged with 
. ^ ^-^^ . developing a negotiated basis for improvement of the international- 

• monetary systeni, a most difficult and controversial task. Officiially^ 

designated as the Twenty-Nation Interim Committee of the Interna- ^ 
tional Monetary Fund, the Group of 20 consists of Argentina, Aus- y 
traiia, Austria, Brazil, Canadi, France, Germany. (Federal Repub- 
lic). India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Mexico, "Morocco, Netherlands, 
Nigeria, Norway. Thailand, Unitec Kingdom, United States, and 
Z^ire. T^he effort is encountering resistance from numerous 
specialized interests. Despite-growing su^ort within the Group of . 
20 for fundamental chang^, IMF's initial. response has HOt yet been 
adequate. " . 

The Second Amendment of the Articles of Agreement of the Fund 
' . : -:'?i^t^carBe effective April 1, 197B. This amendment ( I) permits mem- 
' ? ^ bers .co choose exchange arrangements for their currencies, subject to 
V^. IMF sur\-eillance: (2) reduces' the role of gold, including disposition 
. ■ : ^" of part of IMF's holdings; (3) facilitates greater use of SDRs as 

-'v" \ ' ' ' ' - ' ■ \ . • - , V. 

' : 21 -International Monetary'' Fund, Annual Report 7977, .Washiagton, 

' . ' • D.C . p. 40. , * 
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■J^p^eissecs; (4) simplifies;^^ IMFs financial operations; 

- "(Syperinits esyibj^^ of a Coujicil as a new IMF organ co replace 

/ th^t'^'r^t^cUnteririi' C^ of the Board of Governess; and (6) 

• improvesjhe organization and administration of IMF. A;i increase of 
•-^Iquotas fi^JTj*-a...toc^ of SDR 29.2 billion to 39 tilhW recently 
became elective ..;;^other review of quotas is- in process. Although * ] 
hailed by.son^ asj^^form of the monetary system, these changes are, 
at.bcstv"-pifttitoves. ' . . - ^ 



^^^^^^^^ventV encounige IMF <to^.i^ • 
extend' n^aturiries. TTie private banking system is reaching the limits - 
of its ability: to recycle the huge surpluses of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
the United Arab Emirates, and other OPEC countries: Internarional 
debt, particularly of* poorer "^countries, rises dramatically as oil- 
importing nations are reluctant to cut back on expenditures and risk - '\ 
political .instability. Non-OPEC countri'es run trade deficirs ag- . ' " 

^grcgatirtg rover $50 billion annually, while OPEC nations accumu- \ >^S- 

late rcnnparabte surpluses. IMF is now seeking oil money and other . - 

funds in substantial amounts to increase 'Srs facility to finance hard- . 
pressed develop rhg nations and to he|p\mandge their debt. But 

' IMpj^ expanding role does not., relate.^s'old^ to developing natfions; 

-large credits were extended to the United^Kingdom in 1976 and to 
Italy in J977.' ' 

Clearly, the'present non system fails far short'of what is heeded in l^ear-Term 
a-'growing and ever more ih terdjppendenr world economy. Changes: 

The existing system would better- serve the world community if ^ hat Can 
proceduref and* mechanisms were altered to increase the probability ^^^^ P^-^ ' 
that ( I) convertibility of national currencies at reasonably stalDle, but 
flexibly exchange r^^ is maintained; (2) disequrlibriums.amppg - . 
national currencies resulting from the surpluses of oil-producing 
countries, balance of payments fluctuations, or other situations. ace 
adjusted more promptly; (3)'reserve.assets are created at a rate assur- 
-ing adequate credifand liquidity Yor expansion of world trade an^ * \ 

'development on a reasonably noninflationary basis; (4) exp^ded ' • 
reserve assets become rpore beneficial to the economic and social ' 
development of developing nations; (5) trajismissjon of inflationary 
or recess'ienary Influences from one nattt5n*ta others- is dampened; 
and (6) deti'sionynaking in international organizations dealing with - ' 
monetary ;fjwt«^s remains felanced and credible to the several af- 
fected groups of nations. , / , 
One issue is recycling. the huge surpluses now accumdating in 
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oil-producing countries.. These surpiaies:, will continue tintil cet^m 
OPEe^^ountries i?|ieatly increase Tjj^^vor.srjpiificantly expah^ 
' development transfers to Qtiier narr&ii^^i*^use ree^^^^^ should^- 
accomplished increasingly on a loag-teM investment basis, . IMF, 
structured for extending short- and intermedia^e-teriri credit, cannot 
- assume the fuJl recycling burden. Private banks must carry the 
major roleif'but the World Bank coUld be an important vehicle, 
• particularly if some petro money becomes available on concessionary 
' terms. Nevertheless, IMF has aq important function. iEnlarged lend- 
' ing facilities, such as IMF is^ considering,^ will be needed to provide 
short-term credit to nations' in financial stress and to continue^the- 
relief already given by the stopgap IMF. and UN emergency loa^s. 

Secondly, looking beyond thgjecycling of pecro mopey, Vcrneed 
to.review tHe^historic role of IM^fegarding stabilization of exchange 
■raiS:-This'^dlready difficult function will' become m9re.<0nriplex as'-^ 
n^aoos,rhooseLal^c^ace^change arrangements for th?ir currencies 
Iniprgved>rocedufl$^^Suired to ^ute. appropriate alteration of 
^'ex'cfcingf .rates' a^^^^ ip. balances of pay- 

*?jt^ts:.fimely ^fS^ges by surplus, as wdl ^.deficit, c6unt;ies - 
-w^iiia^^Tesien the 'opffcortunity for disruptive flow of. speculauve 
•funds'. Econor^iTc sanctions'of some type might be imposed against 
countries; ^^Ich to make indicated changes'. Such steps would 

-incre^ tt^^(ility of exchange rates and.encourage relatively con- ^ 
stant, but reS^y adjustable, floating rates. 

■ improved ^short-term .lending procedures could counter specula- 
tion and disruptive iand destabilizing capitad^arkets. The large and 
potentidly deSt^bii^zj^gjUS^c^^^ and petrq mon?y ba^ces now 

•tunging over the money market need to .be /decreased.; .^-^ • 
NatiSh5.^-kh critical* debt problems. present a third challen^^ ; 

: IMF;- .V series oFcrises is pending; a substantial part of the^mprethaa • 

■ S20ikbili:on of external debt of^^ationS may need readjustment.'. 
, Private -banks and national government^,, as ■well^a^Jntemational 

agencies, are involved. Rescheduling o?«aturiiies.j^lidation of y 
existing oblications, ind new l6ans^:are used'to fashion ^j^ustments 
acCc^>iiDlc to the cfedioor and\he deVtor nations. II^Ps crucial role, 
in^'sudi situations exjrends far beyond extension-ofshort-term credit 
to adjust disequilibriums. As an international-organization, it col- 
lects data, analyzes jfhe troubled natiori's abiffty ta pay, suggests- 

■ solutions, a-nd coordinates>«the approach of the seVeralxreditibrs, 
These functions being stability. to the xeadjustment^^ess. As a^- 
'^third party.- IMF. has both the opportunity ajad ^^^tature to 
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prescribe for the debtor ?iacion' conditions -and procedures for sound 
^ fiscal managen^c.;Once the readiustmen;' is accomplished, IMF has • ;X ,/ . ^* 
a continuijj^ll^eillance function to assure, that-imposed conditions 
are rnczJ^f^^^^'t; . y^^ 

IMF ha^Ii^^dy moved in the directipjj of increased use of SDRs 
as reserve assets by changing the. sta^^Us 'jof gold, increasing. IMF 
resources, ?nd agreeing to sell a poniondflits gold re^^ 
the poorest countries. Greater use 'of SP;^ ay reserves would tend to : 
- reduce the use of national currencies, as^j^^'^ gold, for'rhis pur-' 

pose. It could be an importanr step.tO^^rarS^ world currency.. - 

If fairness is to^ prevail in a refc^ecTwc^Id. p'conp.nfe order, de- . . > . 
.yeloping i^^brp need-greater access to expanding international re- ' i 
serves. Th» calls for jointl/, agfeed pbjecuVes ojf^xhe use' of .these'' ^ 
assets, changes in their managemenc, ' and^rescra^int on 'tte part of ' 
. nations, so as^to niinimize actions.witfi potentially unsettling impact 
upon exchange rates and con venibility. - - ; ' *^ ' 

. ■ . , - ■ ■ \ ■ '-"^-.^^ . . 

The International Monetary Fund js .the- appropriate vehicle to- Re/o^ 
> advance -reform oF the monetary systtmy" aj least in^he near-term . , Mechanisms 
IMF's p>erformance over the years -has w<^n widespreachacceptanee by J'^ 
nation-states. Its m.embership..has glob^ range, excepj^hat socialis< • • 

states-otber than China, Roiir^ania;' ariVYugosIavia^are\ab^ ^ - ■• 

choice.^ V "■. . 

' -IMF is already s<^kipg- ro reform, tt\e mon|S^%^^ its^"^>^''. , ^ . 

Inrerim. CQfTimittee (the Group of 16)^^01 this Interim 
^omnfiirt^e-^ade permanent, aiid its fun^Jfctfs ;ehl^^ to reach ^^Ifc.' 
beyond ncar-jerm to theJpnger range objective of.Vsingle-currency/ 
world monetary system— to serve as an ongoing negoria^ng unit, 
nee'ds reasonable conrinuiry and enough flexibility of membership, 
reflect changes in the. world's menetary. power struccure. * . 
. ;1MF, including tbe Interim Comtrt^rtee, could w^^^ \ . ^ ' 

c?hc j>roposed Center for Economic ajn^ Development Research . , ■ ^ 

rake advantage of^^search and s^dy by national- governments an^ ^ ^ - 
nongovernmentar orgaai^tipns. Periodic e^^ination of f^ts of 
the monetary system /by ad :J«x^- groups of e^rts should tiioirie a ■ ■ 

regular process. ' ■^^■\^. .. * -* " 

Some changes in IMF's decision-making process will be. needed. 
Members of IMF now hold shared and vote in proportion ro their 
capitaf quotas. The powers of IMF are vested in a board of governors, 
one appointed by each-member^narion, who meet annually and deal 
with broad policy matters. >(fajor decisions, siich as amendmenrVro 
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the arricles of the fund, Require favorable voce of 60 perqenc of the 
members having SO percent of the quotas. Mosj powers are dele- 
gated to 20 executive directors: 5 appointed by the members having 
the largest quoras, the others elected every two years by the gover- 
nors of the other members. Votes of the executive direaors are 
weighted by the totai of tl^e voting power, or quotas, of jjj^ country 
or. countries they represent. 

■■■ ' ^WhiJ^e there?have been some changes, today's capital subscriptions 
ratios and voting powers largely^reflect the money power structure of 
1944. Neither Germany nor Japan has voting power commensurate 
with their economic status. Saudi Arabia,' npw.lookejj to as a. majo;;^^ 
source of funds, has no vote of its own. The OPEC group now has ■ 
about 5 percent of the voting power; a proposal to increase^. to ^10 
percent is pending. Increased voting power for che co^^jfifcgS'p|^^> 
ing futurc jfands may prove a precondition .'^.^f^ ^^ffiffi at 

Oa.the o:nc; nand, nrjany developing natrons adv^^pa^sysrem 
•resembling rhcr one-nation/one-vote system of the Gener^^l Assem-. 
biy. They are unha^y with the weighteAvc^ting strilcxii^ that np^j^^' 
permits control of decisions by the countries contributing; most of 
the capital. This'controversy highlights, the basic question regarding, 
the^" validity of decision-making processes. Credibihty in. the eyes of 
the various giroiips of nations ' mosr affected by its op>eration is an 
important criterion. In the case of IMF, this means both the nations - 
contributing financial-resources to IMF and debtor nations. ' ~, 

IMF's present decisfoh-makihg pattern -has maintained --credibil- 
ity, p^-eloping nations^have had rnpiiit thrpugh tlieir g6vernors:an4 
executive directors.' The ' richer nations, with* controlling voting 
power, have supported and encouraged.IMF's role and have advanced 
funds. Whcthe^.pr not major ^hang'es should -be made no,w in IMF 
.decisidn-making i$ a pragmatic question. Will the. ir\dfi^T.ia^^d ' 
oil-rich nations^^provide the desrired funds afftd respect, 's^ipportv^id 
enlarge, IMF's Activities if poorer* nations Witlh debt and exctiange 
problems ' have the. authority to control the operatioM. ^Any sig- 
nificant change in 'the .voting formula of IMF woul<J'probably reduce • 
support fr^m the wealthier pations.-As long.as-.^Fs.capifal cpjnes 
largefy from these nations, majof changes in .'^fThg forf^ula would- 
seemounlikely: • - iSk 

Efifoj^s to make the existing nionetary nop ^^stem more workable 
and^b.re-.rcsporvsive to global nteds are destined to be frustrating . 
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and disappointing. The benefits of foreseeable reforms are Hkely to 
be temporary and more ^n the nature of stopgaps than solutions. 7 

In summary, then, it is urgent to accelerate efforts to develop ay\ 
adequate^ global rribnetary^system and to adopt and ratify a s.uitablfc 
treaty, ^uch a treaty would establish ^.^ngle world currency— 

^ peiiiaps SDKs— to be used for n^pve'^^^ts'and, ultimately, as the 
means of exchange; it^ would create'a cieh'^l institution to. perform 

^ global, functions similar to chose of central banks- within nation- ^ ^ 
states. By amendment of its charter, IMF might become this institu-^ 
tion.'TTre treaty wouldialso formulate an acceptable decision-making ''. 
process' for the institution and designate certain mechanisms Jor- 
jgoverning the monetary system, inclucling the settlen^nt of con- ' ' 
troversies. . ^ • • - ' . 

Trade System ' ^ 

International trade is vital to- the economic life ind development 
of any nation npt content with subsistence existence on the periphery - " ' 
of the world ecOTomy. Trade creates jo^ at home and markets ' 
abroad, -mo^tes raw -mateViak and finrshed^fai)ds from producer -to 
user, and generates foreign exchaage'to figWe purchases on the 
world market. Trade is undoubtedly more important than aid to the . ' 
longer range financing, precg^^H In^rna- • 

tional trade ••prows'. ^^^^^^^^ interdependence. " 

^ Currently, tKe/'^rld su.^^^ is in trouble. Pressures for . - -A^^ 

.reform- result not oiiiy from^ tfii^' system's deficiencies but also from 
the econormc plight 'of many nations. Trade balances of most na- ' - 

5cions, ^^King OPEC cojintries, suffer from combinations of 
'mounting^wernal debt, higher costs of petroleun^ ^nd other im- 
: ports, and weakened prices of commodities and other exports. His- 
toric commitments to. freer trade ate. challenged by both producer . 
and consumer groups. ^i>y developed as weli^ as developing nations. . 
Reform j^-^^^^Oif''^?*^ ^^''^ " * ' '< 

Stared si ^^^^P^o^l^omm unity heeds a trade sysitm ri^^i^ritmajpr 
adequately 'af^^J|^fires Its composite" needs!. With ^xpandmg''^ 
interdependence;'' tfe g[ieans a fr^r.few of materials, goods^ / v'^ ' 

services. / ' • ' ^ii - ■ ^ ' ''^^-f' '' . 

Specification of the ^details of-. tomorrow's trade system is quite ^ ^ 
impossible;, it must, reflect compHtomises between -widely divergent- < 
views. But rejform^f the'^ system should be judged against the follow- 
ing criteria: ^(ll'ipen access to markets for all exporrerTaifKhimport- 
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ers, (2) greater stability of commolSlty prices, (3) enlarged capacity 

consistent with the expanding volume, of international trade, (4). 
simplified mechanics,. (5) participation of socialist states, and (6) 
shoj^sl management of the system in a manner assuring credible 
decision-making. . 

Initially, these objectives must be sought in the context, of exist- 
ing institutions. A longer range objective, however, would be the 
. ■ trstablishment of stronger institutions more able to administer global 
trade matters. Further, a reformed trade system could, in, the future, 
gent&zt some portion of the revenues needed for world comrp^jhity 
matiers, including^conomic and social development, 

TraJe KQie t^e system has grown haphazardly and, until, after -^orl 4 
Agreements War njslargely without benefit of official international guidance Gtr 
influence. The 1948 G'eneral Agreement- on Tariffs and Tra^Ie 
(GATT)^ and' the 1964 United ^zzr^ Conference on Trade and. 
.. Development (UNCTAD) were the^,t. institutions to deal witt^,' 
-rrrade on a-.global basis. 

GATT, a multilateral trading arrangement, was adopted as a 
, temporary measure when the proposed more ambitipus Internarional. 
. Trade Organization (ITO) failed to receive approval from a number 

• - of governments, includihg the United States. The GATT document, 

: outlines principles of conduct calling for nondiscriminatioru.protec- . 
cion of domestic industry by tariffs only (not quantitative or other' 
» restrictions), tariff red.actions through multilateral "negotiation, and 

consultation apnoog^ember coun tries «to overcome trade problems. 
One chapter. deals^^)*t-h trade and development, Six^ajorvaegotiat- 
ii^g conferences— the;,jCepnedy 'Round of I964-il^:t being thej' 
latea;— brought a/numberj^f, reductions jn tariffe^atrd other trade 
- . V . -v^*^^^^ lengthy .Tokya Round of negotiations, sta,rted in 1973 
■r:^ ^ and completed in 1979,^ill redi^ice some tariffs and- establish regu- 

■ -jations furthec^-Urniting non-tanff barrier^ The Tokyo Round Has 
. again revealed developing cojaneries* dernands that GATT be tailored. 
;v \. ... more *to their .neec}s. .. - ' ■ '. . ^■ 

. \^ - ^ '\ ;>:But GATT has its lim;tations. |^as not been afele tel de^l. wlth 
. ' agricufrtil^trade. Article 35 /called the great loophoie, giveS^em-,- 

• bcrsfthe oprBon'orf not applying GATT rules to new £r^S&/sl#or * 
' Z ^ example, the EEC has dcniedjafi^n full access to its mark^s. ^Viola- 

^ tionVt of the pirovisions Jfcis ^wel'l ii^* the spirit of GATT, have been 

commonplace. 

UNCTAP was establislkd upon the recommendation of the first 
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_JJN Conferenctr^ Development where the Norch-Souch ■ 

splTh firsc became apparent; .arid is a perrrianenc organizacion of cHe 
UN\General Assembly, reporting to iK thro ugh. ECOSOC. It., is 
larger than the .United Nations itself because'sqme specialized agen- - • ' 
cies belong. UNCTAD places emphasis directly upon the -yll^^^ 
tween trade and development. Its. principal- functions are tQ- (^ 
promote international trade, parijicutarly between countries at dif- 
ferent stages of development; (2) formulate and iftple'riWit princf- 
pies and policies on international trade and related' problems of 
economic development; (3) review and facilitate the coordination of 
other institutions within the UN system regarding tracle and de- 
velopment; (4) cooperate with the General Assembly .and ECO.^OC 
^ in matters of coordination; (5') initiate action for negotiarion ^nd 
; adoiption of multilaterai agreements'in the field of trade; ar. i ,6) act 

■ as a center for ■flar^K)n^zat.ion of tra^k-^d' i^elated devey>pm^ 
j|pol icies of governments and ^giortifecon^c%roups%. 
^ Dominated by the developing nations, the' four UNCTAD confer- 
ences have adopted many proposals, seK^ing more to dra^v attention 
•*to problems than to solve them'.'^'UNCrAb III, • I^^ld in Santiago in 

1972, urged concessions on interest rates, longer loan^ repa^ine^ 
^^schedules, preference&,on^chnology transfers, larger allocati6yis>of 
'SDRs, af link between -and developrhent preferential a/d 

■ for the 25 ppocest ^ijuntries, and greater participation by developing . 
countries in r^otlatixS^ on tra^e^and mo/ietifey policies. l^CTAD ' 

. ly, held in r^irobi inV9-70^^-^pt^e^^ emphasis>upoh the 

Etiiie-^bilizaribn of som^^ now comprising between 

1 5 and 60 percent of . aff rrtite?^ exports, ^xcl us jve of pe- 

^ccompji^^ held-in-M^ik in 




I were'rjpj resolved, desprre progreiss 
inaitments to further setw^j^'^Ohce ' 
Jh-SoutVs^it "wasLteyeaTed. 5 . 
4r tlTC)^srib*l ishet^^* G AIBT ia. 
vith]UNCTvVP. This center prayldes 
imce oh trade matters,* principally ro 

•rts have fashioned several trade and 
_ trade and ^yeloping' la^er naaiv^^ 
Cpmrnunicy (EECf)* is'.af prominent 
Jj^rai Americin-CommoA 'Market' 



information 
developing Oja'tions^ 

On the regional level, na^ 
tariff pacts aimed* at stimukiri 
kcts. The European Ecorf(>mij 
(fjqample. -Others include th( 

(CACM), the Latin American Free Trade Associanen (Ij\PTA).' tfe 
East African- Community (EAC), and the .European\ffee Trade Asi 
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.. • - sociation (EFTA). Such' paces benefit parricipancs and encourage 
* ^ . " ^^^^"^ ^^5^ more ^/ficienc manufacturing planes serving common 
• markets. But* they do tidt lessen the need for stronger global 
^•^y- . ' • mechaaisfns^to" manage international trade. ^ 
•^•^-^i^ ^- ' • ' World tra<^. expanded 6.0-foId from I960 through 1975, when it 

The growth of exports, from v|iie^eveIoping 
& ^^i;!*^?^^^ ex^ge^riiig xnembers of OPEC, and Cfom centriillppl^ned 

: . ^^ -^^^^^ falMn behind the developed market ecolfomies: 5.2- 

\ -^'a'hd 5.8-f<ild increases versus 6.8^ Exp>orrs from OPEC members 
, roughly mralle led those of othttc developing' count rie 1973, 
}. ' . bur nearly trebled in 1974. (ta^ 1) 
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, Group 

Developed marker economies 

1 OPEC / 

Non-OPEC developing 
ma/kct economies 

^ Centrally planned 'eqpno 

„ > ^^A^ . World 

" • ' Source: Overseas Development i2iounciI, The United States and V^^orld 
Dettlopntent—Agenda-V^l, Praeger, New York, 1977, "pp. 206-207. ' 

Confrontation The issues discussed bv UNCTAD and other conferences 'domi- 
nated by de^Ioping nations are bro^^r than trade; they include 
j. 'matters related to the monetary-^ sys^^ and to development. De- 

veloping nations in critical need c^fi$^ja>^!fchange want to increase 
the value* of their exports. They^^^^^^^^f^ access to markets in 
'^5?^ / other countries^ panicularly the afiS^^MS'^iigher and less volatile 
prices for ^he raw materials and coran?o^afes thfey export; and (3) the 
"Oppij^nity to' add greater value to .what.iS^:export by processing 
' ' <om rnodities^ and manufacturing goods. Tlic^tHird is a development * 
matter f^qufcing transfers of capitaK technology', and- management's^ 
often wich the^ participation of tcinsnatibnai enterprises. Industrial 
cj>unrries,>on^he other hand, have a different set of goals, ii>cludii^ 
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(1) access co raw -macerials and commodicies ac reasonable coses and 

(2) access~to*foreign markets for the export of goods and products. 
Both developed and developing nations employ tariffs, quotas, 

and other trade restrictions to protect domestic industry from 
. foreign competition. They also apply duties to imports to raise 
rtvcnue. These restrictions are not evenly applied to all natiorts; 
politicization -^common. Nations have bilaterally and multilater- 
ally negotiated agreements favoring each other and their friends: 
cxamples iriflude agreements within the British Commonwealth, 
the EEC, or regional groups, and the US most-favored-nacien pol- 
icy. The United States, certainly not alone, has used these methods, 
parricularly against socialist nations. We have long banned exports . • * ' * 
of critical materials to the Soviet Union and China, and have^^b- 
lishcd quotas against Polish hams, Argentine beef, and Qfb^fprod- - 
uccs. These discriminatory practices, reflect the^ protectionist- wave. of 

^ the 193Ps and the Cold War psychology and provide a response to 
domestic pres^res; ' ^ . . 

OPEC's success in raising petroleum prices has stimulated interest * ^ 
in.supplier canels, while producers of commodicies less .adaptable to 
canels press for pri<;g^st'a|>riization and buffer stocks. The'spirjt of,^,. > *v 

^ protectionism is risingT^th globally and within the United Stares " ' 
and other indusmal'narions. Trade policies are affected by inflation, 
unemployment, shifts in labor intensive industries, and the need to 
adjust to less rapid economic growth. 

Greatly expaaded. research — as for all issues — ^would improve cur- Sear-Term 
rent management and prepare for more effective institutions in the Action 
future. The Center for Economic ahd Development Research already 
proposed Jipuld be a. proper vehicle. , 

/ Multila^^^'ral and •.bilateral negotiations should proceed at ^in- 
creased pace^arid. focus upon reducing discriminatory tarifiSTaid 

^ochcrr trade re'strictions, upon simplification and standardization '^f . " • 

, tracfc^rocedures, and upon metlhaoisms to enlarge the trad? sys- ' 
.temVrafjiifeilit];?/ C>espite the difficulties of acc^^ freer 
tirade remams a valid goal; growin'g interdependence 'demands it., 
Im^difffeats'agairist importati(?n of Thirc|':,World manufactured and 
scmi^anuf^tured p.ipflucts need to be 'iihioved. Such steps would 

t -^uc<' tSt ^rrent* discciniinatioa. o 

^^T-^lsening^thefltexcreme ^nce volatility of commodities and.i^w ^ a 

^^i^^^als is.a near- term need. Developing nations, hig-hly dependent 
^porrSncome froin sale of slJch commodities and raw materials, are 
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stariously hurt when prices fall. Dependent upon imported materials, 
developed nations ceact negatively to rising prices. Planners reccfg- 
nize the need to stabilize commodity and raw material prices, but do 
not agree on how to accomplish it. Sup'^ier nation cartels, similar to 
OPEC, are one answer where the number of producer nations is 
limited and the product has low price-use elasticity. Producer- 
consumer accords like the I nternatigjn^d-^ Cqffee Organizatidn-^e 
ftno;her routfc. Price indexi^^riepn'^i^^^^^^ and stockpi 

^©^..possibilities. Cttnex^t^'^'izzcntiqn focuses^ upon creat 
l^iijd to acquire buffer stocks of a number of raw materia* 
p}5F^aiancing supply and-deniand. 

hargfl#nent of the capacity of -the trade system is vjtall^ nce< 
~v>t0*'handle trade^ expansion exp^tttd: in the 1980s and rhe i^90s, 
given current population growth;' development trends, and resource 
distribution. Simplification and standardization of trade procedures 
' >=-^?^^<i^clp enlarge the system's capability. Trade restrictions now 
a ~ V2(r>' greatly from nation to nation, as do procedures regarcim;: per- 
j mits for imports and exports, inspection, valuation, and collection 

^ . pf customs. Red tape is complicated and frustrating. Such, confused 
situations handicap trade ^nd add to its cost. 

I Greater trade activity by Eastern Europe and China may be ex- 
V^ztd in the 1980s and 1990s. Their isolation is breaking down as 
they find need for commerce with the rest of 'the world. But even 
. _ though their increased participation may create problems within the 
system, it is to be encouraged. 

Mana^in^ f^The existing institutions for managing the trade system are cotn- 
th€ Trade pletely inadequate. While GATT and UNCTAD were properly 
System viewed as improvements when created, their inability to bring about 
the needed changes in the world trade system is quite evident. UN' 
General; Assemblies have addj5ted resolutions and charters enundat- - 
ing principles to govern international trade, but these have produced h 
little^ changed . . ' • 

" ^ As with the disarmament jirea| periodic n^^^s of a(tl natii 

: aeeded to establish and u'fiJjiP^olyjectives ^^^^Sf^^^^^^^ 2nd 
^ v progress.* Such meetings, ^o^urting at;regg^^^nt^^als zv/o^o^ 
- three years, need to be of sufficient length toitiqj^'SOTfods^bnsidera-. 
V tion of substantiv-e mattfers, and th'us warranf^ctehdance by^high 

lecel -represencati-ves of government. Currently', UNCTAD confer- 
ences, held ^^ry four years_j^only partially meet this need. Between 
conferences, .che'68-member Trade and Development Board meets 
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iiannually.. Tbe^l^0a?a^s s^F/'^ihe main cVmmict^ 

fines, Manufacci^, Ihvisiblelj^and Finaiicing, Shippi^ and 
Transfer of Technology) and other subsidiary bodies'^^rry on the 
^.work of the org^izacion. ' - ;r ;^ - " 

' > If UMCTAD were efifective-, its parent, the UN GeneraLA$sexH--, 
bly^ouJd.jfind it less necessarj^^dealSvrrti tra^^ in. 
regular^and sp^at^i^^^p'^&iplfcation cquJd be eliminated h^; 
discontinuii^'^^p^^^^^^enriial confere;nci^*s and using spe-- 
J^;cial sessions of t\^'0^^^^XT\h\y <o de^With tradb. matters at 
rwo- or three-year intervaisl^''' " - . 
.^^^any of the ongoing functions of UNCTAD deserve continua- 
belong 'with the proposed Center for Economic and 
■ "^ScViyopment Research. 'Some, such as the ITC, might be shifted to 
^ :^ri^,LlN ^retariat. Others, related to the functions of GATT, could 
f -^b^' (Combined with it. .: \ * 

Good jAanagement practice suggests smaller bodies to deal with 
the complex trade details and to negotiate treaties. GATT has pro- 
posed a 20-meml>^bodyTor negotiation purposes. An ongoing unit 
combining certaifWNCTAD and GAJT. functions could deal with*' 
tariffs,' restrictions, and other matters. Alternatively, under the di- 
'^^r<S^ipn of the special sessions of the General Assembly, task forces or 
worjc groups of moderate^ size , could be assigned specific' areas of 
negotiations. In which :ca5;e.,. the -UN Secretariat would need enlarged 
^.^^abiiicy 'to^provide adequate support to ttfe. special sessions of the • 
■^^^*^^nepal.,Assembly andrro: negotiating bodies. - » . 

"X, Nevertheless ; the reform suggesrions 1. have presented are only 
stopgap xneasures. The wfcrld community needs astrong, permanent 

- organization with authority and resources^to manage trade matters, 
within established policj guidelines and "to facilitate world trade 

'treaties. I propose, therffl^p, t^ a World TradeVdrninistration 
(WTA) could (1) serve as /an -international center for .irifbrmarion 
' (now a function of WTC)., (2) cooperate, with jche' Center for Econ^ier 

'^nd Development Rqi^rch regarding xrade matters, {3)' conveh^'a^ ^ 
hoc groups to negotiate tariflfe and other trade relations, (4) inyestir " 

- ^t^. violations of rrade agreements, (5) arbitrate controVeFsig^,"^and 
(6) initiate-action befoce the ICJ or orher apprppriite tribunais^when ■ 
arWttration is-tinsuccessttil.. - . . I f . , ^ ^ ^ 

JS«ch a World Trade Administration would have mny sihiilarities 
^i^^he ill-fated JTO of rh'^.1947' Haggjna Charter. Ti avoid repeat^ ; 
r/deadlocks*:.all groups of-natic^ns — ^xf>orting as welj as importing^ 
vagricultural as well as,* industria>, and devdoped ^^as well 'as 
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Objecthrs ^ 




developing — muse be fairly represented.' The structure of a WTA ;^ 
might incorporate many of the organizationaf^'arrangements that * 
have proven workable in the World Bank and IMF; namely, a"board 
. of governors with one governor per member and an executive b&ard 
of perhaps 20 directors. A first task could be to reach the difficult • 
compromise on allocation of voting power. ^ 

Another opportunic^i^'Jies in using the trade system itself" as a 
source of independent revenue fyr world comniunity needs. A one 
percent global carif^ upon current volume of international trade 
(S878 billion in 1975/, would produce $.8:78. bill ion of -re venue - 
which could go far toward finan.cing such operations as multila,teral 
aid and development banking. ^ .\ 

Transnational Enterprise System ^ 

The J>rivate sector performs anocher key role in the world * 
■ economic order. Private companies serve*as active and ifsefiil vehicles 
for transfe^rring capital, technology, an^ management capability- 
basic elements of development— from ofife nation to another. This 
transnational enterprise system consists of business organizations of 
one country (the base nation) operating productive, extractive, ^r / 
service functions in another country (the host country), a definitiors 
"which excludes simple export operations from one country to 
another^^ransnational enterprises j(TNEs) — the designation used 
here mther than, multinational i«)rjx>rations because, it is more, 
descriptive— uiually conceive, orga/iize, firiance (in whole 'of in 
^^arr), construe-c, and operate fndu^;al„,ex.tractive, or*servic_^,ven- 
tures.; ' 

The primary objective regarding TNEs should^be the structuring r ^ 
of poiiciies and procedures to assure the continuing availability oF^' 
TNEs as development mechanisms to countries desiring them. This- 
must be dorte in a manner that -niaximizes benefits and^rninimizes. * 
ibuse or ha^^ to the host country, and is fair to XNErarid chei^t. 
base countries. ^ ^ *.j . - s ■; ' 

Steps required are ( 1) preparation of a code of conduct gc5veraing 
TNE operations to guide bot^ host countries and TNEs; (2) expan- 
sion of researc^lind collection of information ^pertaining to TNE ' 
operations ^^rovide a sounder,.basis for decisions regarding TNE • ' 
operatio^T (3) provision of objective technical assistance to, host ^ 
natiorrfTparticularly dev/loping countries,- ^regardmg contractual re- 
lation^ with TNEs; and A^i^ development of appropriate processes for- 
Tving controversies between TNEs and host countries. 
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Z'S'^^^S^ comrnuniry moves coward i rule oflaw^ ic^wil' 

• fwb longer range alternativ^objecrives regarding TM%. Th^i>t-Tir^ 
; tiic^devf rogrnenc of a body of law established by-suicaSie coni^^^i^^ 

. to goydrn TNE operations. The alcernacive is a world 'mechariJ^i%" 

• reguJace'TNEs. the basis. of regulation could be either the licensing 
<>i'P^^opz^ corporations undertaking TNE operations or the charter^ - 
ing of global corporations. ; . JK 

The development of TNE law seems .more >desitabl(^^iiuse' • 
nuintains the direct one-on-one relationship bet^vwo.'the.^^^%nd 
thjr host country, avoids -interference from a remote "glbb^'MM^i^u- 
c^on, and provides greater stimulus to che^n\^ 
^case, procedures to resolve controversies about TNE oper^c^ns are , 
required. ^ ' • . j' 

:TNEs fall into two categories/one operating between developed Operation of 
nations and the^pther operating from developed to developing coun- Transnational 
^tries. The first categoqAis illustrated -by the presence of companies Enterprises . 
i^like General Majors ind IBM in the European Economic Cdmmu- ' ^ 
; nity, .-Fiar in the Soviet Unions and Unilever and Toyota in tlie . 

United Spates. Examp^s of the second category include Shell pro- 1 - ' 

- ducing oil in Nigeria, Dunlop manufacturio^ tires in Kenya;. Re- 
public . Steel mining iron ore in 'Liberia, Sears pioneering US2L?e 
merchandising in Venezuela, pr my company, Stanley- Consufa|!^ 
'providing professional services'in* MsE^ia. . - > ' 

;■ Most or^ni2ations^t)ii>.unde cor- " 

^porat lons' o^e.'d' .: i^^tiya te investors.- A Hrrijeed- few- ^"e" ' V 
q^sigoy^rnmentdhagenci^ or authorities; ail complexes of ItSy ' ^ • 
•(E5JI) and . of ^li^nesif^ (Pertaihina) • are examples^^ Many ^TNE . ^ > - . 
. vehtur^es in develb^^vnacion^^^^^ partially owned by ho^^gjgjve^ . ' ' 
Vmen^ or private^^Vrs"-^^^^^ the host njition, usually' with 
representation u^^ the venture's' board of directors. Some are 
wholly owned by the host counti^ with the TNE providing ■ " 

tcchnoio^, management, and perhaps some capital OFua cohti^ual' 
basis; thifprac^^qe isVomm(3ijto *^ ' ' ^ 

Private banking insticutions^^t make loans to foreign countries ^ 
or to industrial.or commercial ^ijrprises in foreign countries are an 
additional cate^ry^f.TNEs.providing capital transfer. TW. opera- 
^tioni are lesi complex than those of industrikhor commercial enter- 
pnses. Yet they .make jmportant cont^utions' to coumhes and 
enterprises wfittsc* qponomies'are sufftcieritly^ sound to support boV* ' - T 

r6.wing of fun^s in the^orld. money marker. ^ ' . '.. 

. The ma^nitu^e of^U^ input to developing nations *s £ajrially 
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indicated by 1975 scaciscics of capital transfer: $21.96 billion from 
private sources versus 5 16.61 biHion official developmerlt aid trans- 
fers from national governments through bilateral or multilateral 
channels. Transfers of applied technology and management skills are 
also substantial, although not easily quantified. ^ 

Most base nations have encouraged TNEs to go abroad; many 
have even subsidized them through tax or other incentives in order 
to expand exports, help balance of payments, and produce taxable 
income. Most host countries have welcomed TNIEs as a means. of 
developing resource and advancing industrialization. Without 
TNEs from Europe, Japan, and Nortli America, few developing 
nations would have been able to exploit oil and mineral resources, 
initiate industrialization, and build essential infrastructure. . 

Despite important contributions, the TNE system is. controver- 
sial. 'Criticism comes from developed as well as developing coun- 
tries, from base as well as host nations. From developing host coun- 
tries,, criticisms focus upon such claims as: (1) TNE {profits are too 
high, (2) TNE ventures are too capital intensive, (3) TNEs are 
inadequately, controlled* by their hosts, and (4) TNEs interfere with 
domestic politics. Indeed, some host countries have taken punitive 
action against TNEs: expropriation of facilities, forced renegotiation 
of! concession agreements, incneased taxation, restrictions on work 
permits for expatriates from base nations, and legislation calling for 
sec percentages of local facility ownership. Criticism by the more 
developed host nations, on the other hand, reflects fear that TNEs 
will unfairly compete with local industry and syphon profits from 
the country. Some interested groups in base nations, particularly 
the United States, are concerned that in reaching out from their shores 
TNEs are exporting jobs, reducing income tax revenues, weakening 
the industrial economy, and evading domestic control. 

TNEs, in turn, often criticize the countries in which they operate, 
charging unfair treatment, expropriation without equitable compen- 
sation, and interference with management. They contend that many 
host nations do not. understand the importance of TNEs' contribu- 
tions to development through expansion of productive capacity: 
TNEs also criticize base nations, particularly the United States, for 
enactment of punitive tax policies and failure to recognize the con- 
tributions they make to the domestic economy and the balance of 
payments. 

In the face of rising dialogue about TNEs, an international Group 
of Eminent Persons to Study the Role of Multinational Corporations 
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on Development and Incernacional Relations was appointed by the 
UN Secretary-General upon authority of the General Assembly. It 
•submitted a significant report^ in 1974. This report recognizes the 
operation and regqlation of TNEs as a global problem and comments 
^. upon.their-important conmbutions. The report does, however, re- 
flect many of the biases of developing nations. It contains a number 
of recommendations, but places the primary responsibility for action 
upon national governments. It comments upon tHe absence of suita- 
ble international institutions as a handicap toward harmonization of 
national policies and. laws regarding TNEs iid establishes a 
framework for global strategy C(^ncerning TNEsl The report also 
lists as a Programme of Work the following topics: code of conduct, 
information and reporting procedures, technology, employment and 
labour, consumer protection, competition and market strUtture, 
capital transfer, pricing, and taxation. 

Deciding that new institutions were not required, the Group 
recommended (1) full discussion of TNE-related issues in the 
' yE^onomic and Social Council (ECOSOG) at least once a year, (2) 
-^establishment of a 25-niember ' commission on TNEs under 
ECOSOC to fulfill its functions reprding TNEs, and (3) establish- 
ment of an Information and Res^^rch Centre in or closely linked to 
the Secretariat and under the guidance of the commission, ; 
Spurred by this report, :^OSGC established a Commissix^n on' 
. Transnational Cbrporationsin December 1974. The commission was * 
Charged to act as a forum within .the United Nations system to 
consider TNE-related issues, to promgte intergovernmental ex- 
change, to assist ECOSOC in recommending a code of conduct, and 
to develop a comprehensive information system on TNE activities. 
ECOSOC also created a sparsely staffed Information and Research 
Centre on Transnational Corporations. Along with providing re- * 
search and staff work for the commission, it has the responsibility of 
supplying information to nations seeking to develop expertise in this 
area. 

At the 48-member conimission's first meeting in March 1975, 
the struggle to agree upon a code of conduct began. The current lack 
of even a preliminary draft reflects the ^difficulty of developing a fair 
code, plus fundamental differences between proponents of private 
versus state ownership. Nevertheless, work on the cade is proceed- 
ing, and international accounting standards are under review. The 
, Information and Research Centre on Transnational Corporations is 
gathering information and giving assistance to developing nations. 
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Unfortunately, UN effirts to establish acceptable guidelines- for 
TNE operations are handicapped by the injection of irrelevant polit- 
ical issues. TNEs are very critical of the commission's procedure, 
claiming it is unsympathetic to private business, and TNEs are 
skeptical of the Centre's proposed information system. 

Meanwhile, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 

' velopment (OECD) has made progress on guidelines for TNE op>era- 
tions on behalf of its 24 developed and mostly Western countries. A 
Declaration on International Investment and Multinational Enter- 

. prises by OECD in June 1976 contains guidelines for TNEs, a 
recommendation that member nations treat foreign ente-fprises 
op>erating in their territory no less favorably than they treat domestic 
enterprises, and proposals on incentives and disincentives to be ex- 
tended by member countries for international direct investment. 
The OECD continues to review the TNE guidelines and other por- 
tions of the declaration and consider possible revisions. 
-The Governing Council of the International Labor Organization 

. (ILO) approved a Tripartite .Declaration of Principles concerning 
>lulti national Enterprises^' and Social Policy in November 1977, 
supporting such principles as freedom of association and equality of 
treatment in employment and*embbdying a ji umber of principles 
contained in the OECD declaration, 

ECOSOC is dealing with the problem of illicit payments. A 
working group of experts is preparing a draft treaty for consideration 
of a diplomatic conference now planned for 1980. The Conference on 
International Economic Cooperation (CIEC), concerned with 
North-South economic relations, discussed codes for TNE opera- 
tions and indicated its intention to* deal further with. this matter. 

Dichotomy The sharp divisions of opinion regarding the role and the per- 
formance of TNEs reflect divergent appraisals of potential benefits 
and abuses, particularly* of TNEs operating in developing nations. 
Under proper conditions, TNEs do aid the economies^of develop- 
ing nations by (1) creating and upgrading employment, (2) produc- 
ing goods or rendering services for domestic consumption, (3) 
generating foreign exchange from exported commodities and prod- 
ucts manufactured to offset imports or exports, and (4) aiding the 
creation of national wealth through savings. 
' , The capital transferred by TNEs is capital not available through 
' governmental channels. The technology , transferred is 'usually 
technology not possessed by governments and only partially avail- 
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able through official channels. Tfie managejnenc capabiliry trans- 
ferred by TNEs is a u/^ique resi^lts-oriented type, little recognized and 
less practiced by\governments ^d international organizations. Man- 
agement capabiliry is transferred through early assignment of base 
' nation professionals; installation of proven methods and processes; 
and, above all, through ongoing, on-the-job training of hose nation 
workers, supervisors, and managers. No official bilateral or govern- 
mental aid program can.begin to rpatch the TNEs' capability to make 
these three types of transfers. 

Successful TNE operation depends upon several factors that miist 
be given careful attention in pknning, implementing, and opew- 
ing. Abuses occur, and host nations ^an^TNEs suffer, when these 
factors are not handled properly .\ ''^ 

In the beginning, each proiect\must be properly conceived. The 
^starting point is negotiation between a TNE and a host country. 
'Both parties are thereby involved m determining the type of opera- 
tion, its orientation toward domestic or export markets, its levefof 
capital and labor intensity, arid its flection of technology. During 
this process, the host country can make certain the proposed project 
IS compatible with and contributory to -the objectives of its de- 
velopment plan. * ' \' 

* Second, the TNE and the host government need to negotiate an 
acceptable contract dealing with such matters as investment, owner- 
ship, waiver of taxes, level of' taxes, division of profits, 'recovery of 
profits and investment by the TNE, Waiver of import duties on 
equipment and materials, protection from imports, competition, 
use of base nation nationals, training of host nation personnel, pro- 
tection regarding expropriation, etc. 

Effective management and exempkry conduct on the part of the 
TNE are the third component of success. Political interference is ofF 
limits for the TNE guests. They must recqgnize and abide by the 
laws of their hosts. \ 

On the other hand, 'host countries have a responsibility to un/ 
derstand the nature of the TNE operation* arid to assure reasonabfe 
cooperation. As private enterprises, TNEs ire entitled to profits 
compatible with the cost of organizing and financing the venture 
and the degree of risk, and to freedom from operational interference 
as long as contractual agreements are. honored. 

Concern over the presence of TNE plants, owned at least in part 
by gigantic corporations whost total annual revenues possibly exceed 
the host country's gross national product is to be expected. Such 

i 
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fears often scimdace already" antagonistic attitudes toward private 

enterprise. Sonne national leaders— from their education, experi- 
ence, or Ideology — disapprove of any^ enterprise- not owned by the 
. state. However, the risk of properly structured and managed TNE 
operations subverting political independence is minimal; TNEs can 
neither enter npr o^rate within a' host country without its approval. 
Host countfies enact the laws governing" foreign business ventures 
within their territory. Th^y participate in the negotiations deter- 
mining the nature of the venture and the contractual conditions 
governing it. And, as a last resort, ho^t countries enjoy the right of 
expropriation. . ^ • 

\ Although properly utilized^TNEs contribute to economic de- 
• . velopment, they are not a panacea. Rather, 'they are an important 
*' • tool supplementing other development activities, ainied at provid- 
' ing basic needs. Failure to make effective use of this important 
segrnent of the world economic order would be a serious setback to 
many nations in critical nx^ed of increased transfer^ of capital, 
technology, and management capability. I admit to a bias toward 
the private sector, arising from lifetime experiences and widespread 
- observations irf developing countries.^ Private Enterprise, given fair 
incentives and reasonable regulatftn, offers an effective pa'th to ac- 
celerated industrial and agricultural production. Developing /Coun- 
tries that maximize rhe use of TNEs can be expected to make the 
greatest progress. . , V 

Improving ' The"?e is no overall international institution governing -transna- 
theTNE tional ^ventures. The system consists of numerous informal bilateral 
System relations between TNEs and host -nations, with but limited in-» 
volvement of base nations and "no official regulation at the global 
level. * . , . 

Nevertheless, the United Nations has a role to play, a role already 
recognized and initiated. To this end, the UN GeneKr| Assembly. 
^ can contribute by continuing ECOSOC's Commission on Transna- - 
tional , Corporations, expanding the "functions of the Information 
and Research Centre on Transnational Corporations, and providing 
■ the Secretariat with more adequate capacity for technical assistance 
to host nations considering contractual relations with TNEs. 

The United Nations and the private sector can jointly accelerate 
the development of 'guidelines. The ensuing codes for conduct of' 
TNE operations would facilitate contract negotiations and. might 
address such factors as division of investment in the venture between 
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the TNE and the hose nation; provision for che -invescmenc of some 
share of TNE profits in the hose* nation; minimization of .risks to 
TNEs; basis. for expropriation of TNE capital and share of profits; 
' basis for expropriation of facilities, including reasonable compensa- 
*^ion; representation of host nation on TNE governing bodies; free- 
dom of management; trainin'g of host nation personnel; use of base ■ ' * . 

nation nationals; setriem^t of disputes; transfer of technology; and " ' . 

adequate reporting: - * ' , ' < ' . 

Nongovernmental organizations ailso have a conx'inuing, impor- ' 
cant role regarding TNE operations. Their recommendations may 
prove useful ^o TNEs -and host nations long before international 
guidelines are- established. NGOs and ad -hoc groups representing 
' TNEsiran stimulate education and uhderstacnding among host and 
base nations,. as well as among TNEs, regarding their mutual re- 
sponsibilities. ■ * ' , 

ThcL possibility of a regional approach to TNE codes and 
guidelines should not be overlooked. Similarity of circumstances and 
needs might minimize polemics and- speed agreement. 
* To facilitate resolving controversies arising from TNE operations,' 
agreements between TNEs and host countries could; contain provi-. 
sions for arbitration. The International Court of Justice would be the 
appropriate body to settle major legal differences and ro serve as a • 
court of -appe^l^Special'tribunals, however, would be more logical 
for controversies over economic or operating matters.. When the' - 
; need arises, the United Natrons and ICJ will have to establish such 
tribunals by amendment to the UN 'Charter v ' ^ 

■ • ." . ^ ^ > : . . ' . ' . . 

As with disarmament, US posture regarding the world economic United States' > 
order has been ambivalent. Our advocacy has beien forward-looking; . Posture 
we have urged, free trade; substantial aid co devek)ping nations; 
transfer of capital; technology, and managepient capability through 
TNEs; and remedial action on the world monetary system. But out 
deeds. have not always rneasured 'up to our words. ^ ^ ' 

We played a positive role at Bretton Woods and in the creation of 
the World Bank and IMF. We contFibuted greatly to the develop- 
ment .of the Havana Charter and GATT. At times we have played a ■ 
strong* role in efforts to stabilize the monetary system. 

But at times, perceived short-term interests, as presented by. 
the^ political pressures of labor and industry and the econoi^ic 
press.ures of unemployment and inflation, have prevailed and our 
posture has been less than positive. We failed to support the Havana ^ 
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Charter char would have created the ITO. We have handicapped oar 
corporations operating as TNEs. We hg.ve often resorted to selective 
protectionism and trade restriction. 

. Along, with other nations, we too have. guarded jealously out 
naapnal sover'eignty./Reeognition that interdependence teqtiires the 
delegation* of authority to* extranational or Supi^sinational organiza- 
tions has not yet sufficiently influenced our policy. 

Yet on balance US efforts have been more po^itivc-^ ihan negative. 
When compared to the other major powers we have done, more to 
lead than to hinder progress toward a sounder world economic order.' 
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In the face caf the birref' schism between rich and poor and the 
North- South conflict, accelerated economic and social. development * 
is vital to tlie people of the developing nations and the he^hh of the . ' ' ■ 
world economy. Economic development will be the. most valid 
measurement of the success of world economic reform efforts,, at le^st • 
from the pexspective o£ the developing nations. • ' . 

Nowhere- arei-the inadequacies of managing gloBal problems more ; 
starkly . revealed than in the areas of economic and social develop-^ . V 
•ment. Objectives are -poorly defined; plan's, where they «cist, -are 
confused and conflicting; .committed resojtfrces are insufficient;, au- 
thorfty is lacking; and control of th^ systems i nvojyed' is poor. ' 
Development offers a life-sized case study of rnanagement processes 
.on the global level. . ■ , " . ^ 

* ' . ^' _ , • " ^ 

Prior to :^orld ;iJC^ar II developi^tent wa^ considered l*^ational D^/opmeni 
'responsibility; each nation was on its own. Business, incJiistrial, and ^ G/oi?a/ , 
governmerital leaders set the pace aryi pattern, While many nations ' ^^^^ 
obtained finaficial and technical^as^stance from outsljdle, they did so 
on a commercial basis. Nineteenth century expansion^of the United 
States was aided by investment from Europe,, particuiacjy England, 
and by' technology brought in by immigrants and\ea^repreneurs. * 
Railroads were built, industries started, and commercial ventures^ 
launched. But no government-to-governnqaK: economic aid was in-*' 
volved. the Soviet Union, too, even with its different^ideplogy, 
made use of European and American experts and: entrepreneurs in 
the la±e 1920s and early 1930s.^.Len?n,^recpgnizirig^t}ie i^eed, im-, 
ported Western know-how even wh^le predkrting and promoting ^ 
collapse of-the capitalist system from whence it came. Again,' no.- 
government-to-government atdfwas involyed; the - United ^ States 
government did not recognize the* Soviet Union at the time. CCir-. 
rently Both the Soviets- and the Chinese aje arranging joint enter- 
prises with Western industries,^ again through private channels. 
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^ The, Charter of the United rslacions broke new ground in Article 
* 55 of Chapter JX, "International-Econbmic and Social Cooperation." 

With a view to the creation of conditions* of stability and 
■ well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for the>principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, the United Nations shall pro- . 

mote: " ^ ^ 

'. , a. higher standards of living., full employment, and conditions of 

economic and social progress and development; , 
b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and rdated 

problems ... ' ' 

The Charter vested the General Assembly with responsibility for 
these functions and established the Economic and Social CounciUo 
coordinate and manage them. 

AJthough the UN Chaner legitimized world comn\unity concern 
for development, three subsequent events made it truly a global 
issue. After World War II, resources for reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of devastated European countries were not readily available. 
Fear grew that the seeds of communism would sprout quickly in the 
rubble of bombed-out cities. Stalin^ was busy consolidating the 
Soviet grip on Eastern Europe, cenainly as a buffer zone, perhaps to 
overrun Western Europe. At this juncture, the United States pro- 
posed the imaginative European Recovery Program, better known as 
the Marshall Plan. Nearly S 12 billion poured into war-torn Western 
Europe (1948-1951). Rehabilitation was rapid and the communist 
'threat was thwaned. Regrettably, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
under Soviet pressure, > withdrew from the program. Through the 
' highly successful Marshall Plan, financial and technical aid in gener- 
ous amounts were given from government to government; precedent 
for bilateral aid from the prosperous to the needy was established. 

Next camerhe collapse of Western colonialism in Africa and Asia- 
Most of the new nations were poor^and lacking in technical, manage- 
rial, and financial capabilities. Joined by older, but no more 
affluent, countries, they charted ambitious developmeat programs. 
Determined to catch up quickly, they sought technology and capital 
from industrial nations. Their united voices called for multilateral 
aifd through UN agencies. The United States and several other de-"' 
veloped nations, including former colorfial powers, initiated bilat- 
eral aid programs acd supported- UN multilateral activities. 

The cold war was a third factor influencing attitudes toward world 
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communiry responsibility for economic and social development. The 

superpowers offered bilateral aid to the new nonaligned nations, 

seeking neutrality, if not friehc^hip, among them. Some developing 

nations pyramided development assistance by skillfully playing the 

Soviet- Union against the United States. The cold war stimulated the 

flow of assistance and led more industrial nations to accept some, 

responsibility for helping the newly labeled Third World. 

Development sufficient to assure survival is the all-consuming 

concern of the 1.5 billion inadequately fed people of whom half a 

bilHon are severely malnourished.^ The great majority of the world's 

people do not willingly tolerate living staiidards incompatible with 

human decency. Nor should" the industrialized nations tolerate these 

conditions. Festering poveny m any part of the world sooner or later 

impinges upon the well-being of the whole. ^ • 

The three decades of development efforts have produced mixed Accomplish- 
results, some commendable but most disappointing and frustrating. 
Developing nations, in most instances, have made some economic 
progress as measured by gross national product (GNP)vbut too often 
scarcely enough to keep up with population growth. Most have 
registered some gains in health and education, only to intensify 
other problems: shortages of schools and teachers; inadequate ag-^ : 
ricultural production; unemployment and underemployment; and; 
urban housing for hordes of migrants to the cities. 

Statistically, j;he record is poor. The First UN Decade of De- 
velopment (1960-1969) projected an average per capita GNP 
growth target of 5 percent; the Second, beginning in 1970, targeted 
7 percent. Against these targets, the weighted average per capita 
GNP growth rate (1965-1974) for 123 developing countries with a 
.total 1976 population of 2,957,000,000 was only 3.2 percent.- For 
the group of 49 Low Income^ countries with a total population of 
1,341,300,000, the weighted -average growth rate for the same , ' 

period was but 1.7 percent. ' 

The 123 developing nations include 49 classified as bow Income 

1. Population Crisis Committee, Popu la t;of2', briefing paper no. 1, 
Washington, D.C., 1976. ' ' 

2. Data on GNP and growth rates used in this chapter, unless otherwise 

noted, are based on material in The,United.Statq and World Det'dopment 

Agenda 1977 by rhe Overseas Development" Council (New York: Praeger, 
1977)'. The updated information in ^the 197$) version of-this document 
docs^^noc alter appreciably the. overall pi<;tare of GNPs and growth rates. 
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countries ( 1974 per capita GNP below S300 US), 39 Lower-Middle 
' Incbme countries .(S500 to S700), and 35 Upper-Middle Income 
• countries (S700 to S2, 000)/ These 123 countries approximate the 
so-called Third World. The 49 low Income countries correspond 
roughly to the most. seriously affected (MSA)^ designated in 1975 
^ by the Seventh Special Session of the UN General Assembly. They 
are sometimes referred to as the Tourrh World, The majority were 
formerly colonial dependencies, nearly half in Africa. Other charac- 
teristics include low endowment of resources; subsistence farming or 
ncMTiadic herding; inadequate I infrastructure; -unemployment in 
towns through migration from country to city; and dependence on 
the outside for manufactured goods. The crux of the distinction of 
countries as MSA or Fourth World is the inadequacy of present 
means for generating momentum.from the sum of available domestic ■ 
'and external resources; impetus for growth is- dependent upon still 
further measures that neecl.cp be taken by the outside world. 

Of the total 123 developing nations, only 19 had per capita GNP: 
growth rates of 5 percent or more. Happy exceptions, with growth' 
rates of 6 .percent or higher,- included Botswana (6,2%), Brazil 
(6.3%), China (Taiwan) (6.9%),' Gabon (6.4%), Iran (7.7%), South 
Korea (S^), Malta (8.4%), Psfigeria (8.4%), Oman ( 19.2%), Por- 
tugal (6.5%), Romania ((5.8%), and Swaziland (6.1%). Most of 
these exceptions reflect special situations: major exports of oil or 
other extractive resources, substantial support from the United^ 
Srates, or economic progress advancing the country xo the threshold , 
of developed status. At the other extreme, 15 of the 123 countries 
had zero or negative GNP per capita, growth for' the period 1965— 
,1974, and another 14 ranged between 0 and 1 percent. 

The magnitude of dc^nor nation contributions .to Bilateral and 
' multifateral aid is another important indicator, Maoy^years ago the. 
late 'Paul Hoffman boldly proposed a world development program 
calling upon developed nations for annual contributiops by-national 
governments of 0.75 percent of their GNP. The-Second U^sl- Decade 
of Development and the 1975 Seventh Special ^ssion, of" the UN 
General Assembly urged a 0.7 percent level. Such contributf^^s, 
. identified asX)fficial Development Assistance (ODA) in the analyses 
of OECD and the World Bank, consist of multilateral contributions 
and bilateral loans and grants to developing cb uhtries^and multilat- . 
eral institutions. Eighteen Development Assistance Countries 
(DAC) account for 95 percent of developmen^t.' assistance; they are 
Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada,^ IDennkfk, Finland, France, 
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Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal,^ 
Sweden, Switzerland,. the Urrited^Kingdom, the United States; and 
West Germany. ■ -'■ 

As sh6wn in table l,.such official development assistance frpni 
national goveraments as a share of th.eit GNP was only 0. 36 percent, 
in 1975. Total, resource flow. from DAC -to developing nations,^ 
including official and private assistance, is summarized in table 2. 
Thus resource :flow from private sources in the DAC now exceeds 
:both ODA and total official flows (S23.3 billion in 1975 versus*. 

: $13.6 billion ODA or $16,6 billion total official). 

Resource flows from socialist countries to nonco him unist develop- 
ing nations are notWgc: only $ 1.852^t>illion in 1975.' The Soviet 
Union committed $65 pillion .to. Turkey, $437 mfllion to Af- 
ghanistan, and $177 million to -.other Roncommi^rftst developing 
countries. Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Romania committed $319 million,- and the People's Re- 
public of '.China committed' $269 million.- 

The:physical quality of life, although difficult to measure, is a 
further indication of development progress. The Overseas E)evelop- 

, ment Council (ODC) has 'recently proposed a physical quality of life 
mdex (PQU) based upon three factors: life expectancy, infant mor- 
tality, and literacy.- The PQUs for the four groups of countries, as 
conrlputed by ODC, together with 1974 average per capita GNP, are 
shown in table 3. The correlation berweeo physical quality of life 

^and development progress as measured by GNP is evident. Both 

" . Table I. ' 

: OFFICIAL DEVELOPMENT ASSisTANCE (ODA) 
FROM DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE COUNTRIES (DAC ) 









Year 








^ ■ 1960 


1970 


.1975 


ODA ($ billions) 










Current prices 






6.8 


13-6 


1975 prices • ^ . 




. ' ^ '■ H.O 


11.5 


.13.6 


GNP($ billions) 










Current prices 




900 


2,000' 


3,800 


ODA as % of GNP ' 










"Current prices 




0.52 


0.3'4 


0;36 



Source: Adapted from Overseas Development Council, The Vnited States and 
World Development— Agenda 1977, p. 231. 
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cause and effect come into play; a low PQLI handicaps development; 
poor development progress deters improvement of physical quality 
of life. , . 

Since 1974, sharp increases in petroleum prices, worldwide reces- 
sion,, and excessive inflation have furthe^^handicapped the in- 



Table 2 ^ 
NET FLOW OF RESOURCES FROM DAC 
TO DEVELOPING NATIONS ($ BILUONS, CURRENT) 











Source 


Average^ 


1970^' 


797.5 


Official development 




* 




assistance (ODA) ^ 




' 6.79 


13.59 


Other official'^ 


0.24 


^ 1.14 " 


3.02 


Total official 


6.15 


7.93 


16.61 


Private (at market) 


5.93 


6.87 


' 21.96' 


Grants by private, voluntary 








agencies 


n.a. 


0.86 


1.34 


Total private - 


3.93 


. 7.73 


23.30 


Total 


10.08 


.15.66 


39.91 



a* Excludes New Zealand and Finland. 
Official ex'port credits, debt relief, etc. 

Source: Adapted from Overseas Development -Council , United States and 
World Development— Agenda 1911 , ^.^11^. 

• . Tablet 

PHYSICAL QUALITY OF LIFE INDEX 

• Average GNP 



Group of Countries 




- - Number 


PQU 


per Capita 


Low Income 




■ ■49 


39 - 


' .-$■■ ,152 


Lower-Middle Income 




39 . 


• 59. 


338 


Upper-Middle Income 




. 35 


67. 


1,091 


High Income 




37 


95 


4,361 



Source: Overseas* Development Council, The United States and World 
Development — Agenda 7977, p. 150. . 
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adequate pace of developmeoc and revealed the fragility of the 
economies of most developing and some developed nations. The 
' inadequacy of development progress can be fully supported by 
analyses of specific elements touching people: employment, hous- 
ing, education, and medical care. Much has been accomplished but 
far more remains undone. * . 

A nagging sense of frustration matches the disappointment with 
development progress: no light shines at the end of the tunnel. 
Many developing countries -see no. way to cope with mounting un- 
employment and underemployment, runaway inflation, urban ^ 
blight, and expanding debt service, to say nothing of hunger and ^ " 
starvation. Countries vent their frustrations upon the industrial na- 
.tions, particularly the United States. Donor nations are equally 
dissatisfied that their sincere efforts to help have not produced in- 
tended results. Incensed by polemic charges of some* developing 
nations and facing internal economic problems, most of the donor 
nations have become* less sympathetic and- less generous. . 

Two concepts accepted by development dilettantes are really Myths 
myths. One has it that there is a standard approach to development. 
Unfoi:tunately, a uniform approach won't work: the variety of di- ' 
Jemmias is too great. As described earlier, what is commonly, consid- 
ered a somewhat homogeneous Third' World of developing nations 
breaks down into three subgroups. The 49 Low Income .countries are 
< hard pressed to avoid starvation and, despite development efforts, 
• unable^to m^e appreciable economic progress. At the other end of 
the scale, the 35 Upper-Middle Income countries, with few excep- 
tions, are making tolerable progress; most have the resources to 
support continuing development. With the 39 Lower-Middle In- -* 
come countries, it is touch and go. Twelve are considered as MSAs; 
all but a few have a low level of physical quality of life. The 13 
oil-rich OPEC members, which range across the four income 
categories, ^njoy substantial near-term revenues exceeding, in some 
cases, their own development needs. 

Obviously, development needs, objectives, and courses of action 
in each subgroup are different. Moreover, within each subgroup no 
two nations are at the same. stage of development or have the same 
combination of human,., monetary, and natural resources, to say 
nothing of comparable leadership. If development programs are to 
succeed, they must be tailored to each nation's particular situation. 
Too often talk is of closing the gap between rich and poor nations. 
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and doing ic quickly. This too is ajmych, as shown by the simple 
mathematical computation 'somxaarfized in table 4. Starting with 
f 1974 per capita GNP, growth ^tes for the four income level groups 
of nations have been projected usipg assumed annual compounded 
growth rates, which majHBc compared to actual 1965—1974 growth 
rates. The growth assumptions for Low Income and Middle Income 
groups are optimistic, while that for the High Income group is 
■ pessimistic. 

Table A ^ ' . 

ECONOMIC PROJECTIONS FOR COUNTRY GROUPINGS 
^ ^ 39 Lower- 35 Upper- ■ 





49 Low 


Middle 


Middle 


37 High 




" Income 


. . Income * ^ 


Income 


.Income 


Growth Rate (%) ' 










1965-74^ 


1.7 


4.4 


4.7 


4:o 


Projected 


- 3.0, 


6.5 


7.0 


2.0 • 


Per Capita GNP 










(1975 dollars) 










T974^ ■ 


$152 


$ 338 


■ $1,091 


$4,361 


1980 


182 


493 


/C637. 


5,208 


1990 


244 


,-926 " 


3,221 


'6,998 


.2000 


"i 328 


. U738 


6,336 


9,405 



/ 



a. Computed from data in Overseas Development Council, The United 
States and World Development --Agenda 2977, Table A- 3, pp. 160-17 L 

Careful analysis reveals the stark rhagnitude of the development 
task. The prospects of the Upper-Middle Income nations are good*. 
By 1983 the projected 7 percent growth rate (V/i times the present 
rates, and at the . level of UN targets) could bring, this group to 
S2;,000 annual per capita GNP, the current threshold of the High . 
Income group of countries. Most of these nations have resources to 
achieve rhis projected growth, given good management and 
adequate use of external monetary and technological assistance. Even 
"SO,, the gap between this group and the High Income countries 
widens by 1980 and narrows only slightly by 2000. 

The outlook for the 49 Low Income countries, on the other hand, 
is dismal. "Even with near doubling of their projected growth rate 
(3.0 percent versus 1.7 percent), they would little more than double 
GNP per capita by 2000. Not until near the end of the century 
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would the average per capita GNP of these 49 nations reach S300, 
the current base of the Lower-Middle Income countries. Achieve- 
ment of the projected 3.0 percent growth rate by Bangladesh- 
Ethiopia, India, Upper Volta, Yemen, and other poverty-stricken 
nations would be a phenomenal accomplishment. 

The outlook for the 39 Lower-Middle Income nations is margin- 
ally hopefiil. The 6.5 percent annual growth rate (half again that of 
1965—1974) should be achievable with reasonable increases in trans- 
fer of capital, techmology, and management. If the rate is' main- 
tained, the average per capita GNP of this group will pass the $700 
. threshold of the Upper-Middl^ Income group by 1986, and by 2000 
• will increase fivefold over 1974. Even so, the gap between this and 
the HighJ-ncome group will -widen, as will the gap relative to the 35 
Upper-Middle Income' countries. , T^. 

While this project^n is speculative, it does support the conclu- 
sion that the gap between the composite 123 developing nat^ns and 
the developed world will not be closed in the foreseeable future, 
although individual narions will certainly forge well ahead of the 
averages. Anumberof nations will move upward, but .the criteria for 
determining the success of development efforts would better relate 
to improved quality of life within each nation than to quantitative 
comparisons with others. The basic need, particularly in Low In- 
come countries, is to close the gap between poverty and a decent life 
by a steady increase in per capita income. 

Nongrowth of High Income countries, sometimes proposed as a 
method of narrowing the* gap, is not likely to be a viable way to 
improve the lot of poorer countries. Few developed nations will 
voluntarily reduce their economic growth. Future economic and 
resource conditions are likely to compel life-style changes, but these 
will come slowly. Lower growth rates in High Income countries' 
would tend to stagnate economies, curtail impo^rts from developing 
nations, and increase the rel uctance' to supportj'bi lateral and mul- 
tilateral aid. Developing nations would be hurt, not helped." 
realistic approaches to aiding the developing nations are neede^ 

• Development is a national process; people working together tnd/ Roles and 
through governments. Outsiders can help, but only national 
ernments and their peoples can create the political stability and/ 
economic climate essential for continuing development. National 
governments must make development decisions, implement de- 
velopment programs, and accept or reject proffered assistance. They 
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^ deal with such important related policies as land reform, population 
stabilization, taxation, .fririge benefits, conduct of trade and com- 
merce, and stimulation of private savings and enterprise. Nations 
establish the all-important priorities for production (agricultural, 
industrial, resource extraction) and for infrastructure (education, 
health, transportation, communication, utilities). And most impor- 
tantly only the citizens of a nation can provide the will, determina- 
tion, and hard work required for development. 

'No nation, however poverty stricken, is willing to abdicate these 
vital functions to global institutions. Hence their development role 
must be secondary, but supportive, to the efforts of nations in need. 
This does not preclude the use of forums such as the UN General 
Assembly to ^ress and document development goals and to per- 
suade and encodlrage developed, as well as developing, nations to 
. iatehsify participatfon in the processes. But most General Assembly 
pronouncements on this topic are general and often lofty expressions 
o£ aspiration. Setting achievable near-term objectives would better 
encourage real progress. Developing nations need to define clearly 
'their own responsibilities as they demand assistance. 

Toward The minimal short-term objective, even for the poorest and least 
^igf^^ able nations, should be steady progress toward tolerable standards of 
Ui'elsof human decency measuired in terms of food, shelter, and health. 
eveopnient ^^ny Low Income nations have yet to reach such ^minimum 
standards. Nearly all nations contain^pockets of population deficient 
by these standards. But any lesser targets would be intolerable. 

Pessimistic observers, advancing the lifeboat theory, contend that 
since available resources won't meet the- needs of all, some nations 
should not be helped." They liken developing nations to shipwrecked 
victims clamoring to board overcrowded lifeboats; some must be left 
^ behind or the boats will be swamped. The question is which nations 
wWl sink and which stay afloat. Another pessimistic view suggests 
^ ' ^BPiying triage, a French term derived from battlefield, practice of 
n:^edical doctors faced with more wounded than they can attend. . 
Some wounded will Survive in any case; some will succumb even if 
given aid; medical assistance goes to those in. the middle group. for 
whom prompt attention is the vital element. The question is how to 
decide which developing nations to abandon as unlikely, to survive 
even with aid. But* applied to development, any form of triage or 
selection is morally repnjTiant. Proper use and management of avail- 
able technology and resources should allow most developing nations 
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chat are determined co help themselves co progress ac lea^c to tolera- 
ble standards of hitman tiecency. A few countries, nevertheless, are 
.so lacking in resources that even this minimal target is unreachable. 
Others, though better endowed, will not succeed because they mis- 
use resources, they do not stabilize their population, or they do not 
take other necessary stern measures. Nations that, for any reason, 
fei.l to make progress impose an enormous burden upon the int'erna- 
tional community. Their repeared»calls for help may not always be 
answered; the lifebopt anfd. triage theories may tragically come into ' 
play. • • 

Optimum longer range targets should, of course, be much higher' 
than rising above abject poverty. Every nation deserves the oppor- 
. tunity to develop economically and socially in order to achieve a 
quality of life consistent with its potential, culture, national goals, 
and national effort. u ^ 

^ What are-the world community's development responsibilities in 
• a secondary and supportive role? A general principle is provided in 
the preamble of Resolution 3362 (S-VII) adopted by the Seventh 
Special Session of the General Assembly (September 1975) entitled 
"Development and International Economic Cooperation": 

Believing that the overall objective of the new international 
economic order is to increase the capacity of developing countries, 
individually and collectively, to pursue their development, ... 

The objectives proposed in chapter 5 for the internatipnal eco- 
nomic order-agreement upon governing precepts,, creation and 
maintenance of a more conducive climate, expansion of research, and 
^ reform of the six systems comprising the world economic iOrdet — are 
\ intended to help increase the capacity of developing countries^^ 

Finance and technology are normally cojisidered the prime ele- Successful 
mcfnts of successful develppment programs. Egxially important is Development 
majiagement, including entrepreneurship, often considered as £'part Programs 
of technology but better listed separately. " 

Application of »' more capital, with 'appropriate management, . ) 
tec;hnology, and effort, accelerates development. Capital can be gen- 
-erated'by publi^ sectors. and, w.here they exist, by private sectors 
whenever incorrie exceeds costs of operation and debt service. Public 
sectors have two internal sources of revenue.: various taxes (property, 
sales, income, licenses,, export and impo.rt duties) and receipts from 
ownershfp or participation jn industrial or commercial enterprises 
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and concessions granceifor the expl : cation of natural resources or 
other services. Public* sectors also obtain grants or loans. 

Private sectors generate development funds through-personal sav- 
ings and retained earnings of business ventures. Domesti.c or trans- 
national private enterprises finance plants, projects, and businesses 
with internal or external loans and investment"! • 

Appropriate technology in such diverse are^ as agriculture, in- 
dustry, communications, transportation,- health care, population 
stabilization, and education is eqCially -important, if suited to local 
conditions and consistent with development goals. Modern technol- 
ogy may oAftay not be* the proper answer; substantial unemploy- 
ment or underemployment calls for labor intensive industry at least 
for products intended for local consumption. Methods of health care, 
education, and similar activities must be adapted to local condi- 
tions. 

Public sectors supplement their own technology through grants of 
services from -multilateral and bilateral aid sources, employment of 
exp>atriates, and use of foreign consulting services. Private sectors 
obtain technology chrough licenses, patents, expatriates, and foreign 
consulting servi'ceS. Transnational enterprises are a major source of 
technological expertise in many developing nations. 

Capability to manage the development process from inception to 
completion is the third 'essential, and it cannot be 'overemphasized. * 
Decision-making will be .much improved if planning has been well 
managed and objective attention has heen given to alternates* and 
■obstacles, as well as to heeds and desires. 'How many fiv^-year ^lans 
have failed because they were loaded with politically inspired 
targets, -almost without realistic appraisal? Political leaders too often 
fail to distinguish between l^dership, decision-making, and the 
management of organizations and programs. 

Most developing nations lack both adequatefy experienced per- 
sonnel to execute major operations arnd internal training oppor- 
tunities. Broad-based managerial competence and entreprenejarship 
.are developed by a pattern of education and- experience c^zc dif- 
ferent from that which produces political expertise. Management 
training for nationals can be an important by-product of policies, 
encouraging a strong, private sector. Until indigenous managenient 
competence is developed,' outside managerial resources needed by 
nK)St developing countries -can be provided through the same chan^ 
nels as technology. 
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. For over twenty years my consulting firm has handled engage- Development ' 
rrfents in some thirty developing nations Africa, Asia, and Latin ^ ModeL-^, 
. America. Our numerous projects and personal travel h4ve given 'me > . . 

many opportunities to observe and discuss- tfi^' traumjis of .dpvelop- 
• ment. I have reviewed many development plans, witnessed the suc- 
cess or.fail ure of -many programs, and observed the impact of projects 
upon economic and social growth. These experiences convince me ' - 
that two.other elements are vital. ' ... . * * 

Jhe first is a carefully researched and reviewed statement of long- 
rahge'goals and programs,to achieve chem called a development model. 
Goals are needed for human conditions and living scaridardss as well ' ' ' 

as GNPs and growth rates. Such a model requires ca^efiul tailoring co , - 

the country's particular conditions — natural resources,'economic.re- 
sources,'^^ human resources, cultural charadteristics, and Jium'an 
aspirations — ^d its governmental policies affecting ownership of 
V^industry; ownership of larfJ, personal savipgs, personal investment, 
delivery of human services, taxation, and posture toward TNEs. 
Opportunities for econortfic cooperation with neighbors need con- 
sideration. Priorities 'are important for agricultural development, ^ 
industrialization, environmental protection, and bala'ncing of popu- 
laticm and* resources.- The model should also 'de^l with political . 
objectives as they affect citizen participation. • . ^ ^ 

The prepara^tion of a development model necessitates considera- 
tion of the". several economic-lnd political alternatives open to each 
developing nation. Some may be well advised to pursue industri- 
alization vigorously, with a view to competing with more developed 
nations. ,Many may be" wiser to adopt labor intensive production^, 

programs.which meet domes tic, needs but, with- less involvement in ^ 

the world market. ^Some may elect a predominantly agricultural 
orientation; others may base their economies upon: exploitation of' ' 
mineral resources. No nation's development model will bq complete 
'without stressing the widening of opportunity for all citizens, in- 
cluding th^ poorest of the poor, to gain such Ibisic. human needs as 
food, shelter, health care^and literacy. 

Political alternatives. range from the tightly controlled socialist 
pattern of China to the open enterprise patterns of Western democ- 
racies. Mpst development models will likely focus upon patterns 
between these extremes. The desirable design is one that stimulates 
enthusiastic participation of the people and encourages a self-help 
approach. While strong governmental leadership is called for, it 
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. need not be autocratic.' Although few developing nations are lilcely 
to adopt multiparty patterns of Western democracies, it is impor- 
tant that their governments develop models^that foster personal 
participation and responsibility, enhance human rights and dignity, 
and move toward some form of meaningful franchise for their 
people: . . 

However maximizing the use of private sectors, under appropri- 

^ atfe governmental regulation, provides, in my opinion, the' most 

- favorable pattern for economic growth. To follow this pattern, de- 
veloping nations need policies that encourage private ownership of 
land and housing, enhance personal savings and investment in 
domestic enterprises, stimulate managerial training, and utilize 
TNEs under adequate, but fair, controls. This conclusion results not 
only from a belief, perhaps a bias, in favor of free enterprise bur also 

, from study of conditions most likely to speed ecopomic development 
by stimulating greater personal will to produce. 
^ Such a development model is quite different from the usual five- 

year development plan. Five-year plans properly come later as a 
useful technique to outline near-term goals and specific programs for 
managing the development process. But a development model 
would define the krnd of human, social, economic, and political 
development the country wants and can realistically provide. Substi- 
tuted for the current "me too" development approach, the model 
would greatly improve the logic of development goals and increase 
the probability of achieving them. • ' • 

Commitment The other need is a widely shared commitment among citizens 
and leaders. The national wealth required for development, can only 
be created as production exceeds consumption. Nations now enjoy- 
ing affluence have.gained it through hard work, sacrifice, and inter- 
nal savings. This has been the pattern whether it occurred voluntar- 
ily in anticipation>of personal gain or was forced by a totalitarian 
government. The affluence of tl^e North American Midwest, my 
home base, results from the accumulation of wealth created by genr 
erations of hardworking pioneers and their descendants. Few nations 
will find a^quick or easy road co development. 
. It is my personal observation that many developing countries have 
not established work ethics consistent with their aspirations for' 
rapid development; incentives for hard work and personal saving are 
lacking. Leaders in these countries demand growth at a more rapid 
pace than has ever occurred historically and seek t6 establish fringe 
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benefits which affluent countries achieved only after -decades and 
generations of effort. While strong advocacy of increased transfer ofr 
financiad, technological, and managerial aid from the affluent world is 
warranted, the nations with internal determination and self-reliance 
are most likely to ^chieve their development goals. 

-MultilateraHtianSystem ' 
Multilateral aid is an important vehicle for the transfer of technol- 
ogy, management, and limited capital to developing countries, and 
the concept is increasingly acceptable to both donor and recipient 
nations. It avoids the political implications of bilateral, aid because 
the* assistance carries no national flag. 

. The multilateral aid system consists of the United Nations and 
certain of its family of agencies such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO); International Labor Organization" (ILO); 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP); United Nations 
TEducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO); 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO); 
Urifrcd Nations Insrifatc for Training and Research lUNITAR); and ^ 
World 44ealth Organization (WHO); together. with regional 
economic commissions — the Economic 'Com mi*sstoh for Afirfo ^ 
(ECA); Economic Commission for Europe (ECE); Economic. Com\_' 
mission for Latin America (ECLA); Economic Cornmission for W<st- ■ 
em Asia (ECWA); and Economic and Social Commission for Asia., 
and the Pacific (ESCAP)— plus many standing and ad hoc commit- 
tees and commissions. The services of these agencies emphasize 
planning and focus more upon transfer of technology and manage- 
ment than upon capitaL While extremely valuable assistance 4S pro- 
vided now, change to improve coordination, control, and coopera- 
tion and to encourage enlarged -funding is overdue. The present 
system, a hodgepodge of units each created to meet a specific need, 
defies basic concepts of organization and management. That it works 
as well as it does is^a tribute to the dedication and persistence of 
many devoted persons who seek to benefit humanity through these 
agencies. ^ 

ECOSOC, charged with coordinating and controlling the many 
UN'units of the multilateral aid system, has consistently fallen^short 
of desired performance.' The General Assembly and its Second 
Committee overlap and duplicate ECOSOC. The specialized agen- ' 
cies plus five standing committees, five regional economic, commis- 
sions, six functional commissions, and a number of ad hoc convnit- 
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. ; . tees report co ECOSOC. But UNDP and UNIDO report directly to 
the^ii^ssembly. The specialized agencies, each with its own member- 
ship, governing board, arid income sources, often flaunt their au- 
tonomy. The General Assembly's Administrative Committee on 
Coordination (ACC) and Committee on Administration and 
Budgetary Questions (ACABQ) have endeavored "to ride herd on 
these many diverse and somejimes conflicting components. 

Fortunately, reorganization's under way, spurred by the study 
and report of a group of experts and two years of work, by the 
Committee on the Restructuring of the Economic and Social Sectors 
of the UN System, appointed in' 1975.'*^ In 1976 the General As- 
sembly's restructuring resolution instructed the Secretary-General to 
^ appoint a director-general for development und international 
• • economic cooperation, reaffirmed the General Assembly as the prin-^ 
cipal policy-making forum for development matters, and recom- 
^ mended a single annual meeting for pledging to all UN operatioxial. 
development activities. The resolution called for ECOSOC to con- 
centrate on its Charter responsibiliries, to formulate policy recom- 
mendations, to organize its work on a biannual basis, and to abolish 
as many of^ its subsidiary bodies as possible by assuming direct 
responsibility for th^^f^nctions. Subsequently, a. director-general 
has been appointed and certain research and operational functions of 
the Secretariat have beea placed under him. ' ; 

While these steps'are encouraging, further 'reform is needed, 
aiming ac doubljiag or tripling the services, available to developing 
nations as rapidly as practicable. Sounder concepts of manag^sjent, 
coherence, order, and discipline are needed in^the. following a^ft^ 
the General Assembly, ECOSOC, the Secretariat; agencies, Vund- 
ing, and member state participation. 

General The Charter (Article 60) clearly vests responsibility for UN action 
Assembly on economic and sociar matters "in. the General Assembly and, 

3- Tiie Ad Hoc Committee had before it a number of refx)rts, including y 
•'Towards Greater Order, Coherence and Coordination in the IJnited Na- 
;ions System," report to UNITAR prepared by Martin Hill, 197.4; **A New . 
United Nation's Structure for Global Economic Cooperation,", repbrt to'the 
Secretary-General prepared by the Group of Experts on che Structure of the 
UN System (Group of 25),. 1975; and. reports of The Stanley Foundations 
Sixth Conference on United Nations Proc^edures, 1975, SeventJ] 
ference on United Nations Procedures, 1976, and Tenth Unite/Nations 
of the^ Next Decade Conference entitled "Coordination of th/ Economic 
and Social Activities of the United Nations, " 1975. 
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under the auchoricy of the General Assembly, in the Economic an'd 
Social Council." Hence, the General Assembly is' the final"- 
.^decision-ruaker, acting upon recommendations from ECOSOC and 
other .subsidiary bodies. * ^ - * 

Desirable reforms affecting General Assembly functions related to. 
the multilateral aid system are. largely procedural in nature. They 
include ( 1) assuring che revitalization and reorientation of ECOSOC; . 
(2) implementing a thorough txaminarien of the function and per- 
formance of all specialized agencies; ('j) shifting such agencies as ■ 
'UNDP and UNIDO from direct reporting to the General Assembly 
..to reporting to ECOSOC; (4) eliminating, to the maximum extent 
. practicafere, duplication between the work and debate of ECOSOC 
and-the General Assembly and its Second Coramitree; and (5) con^ 
; tiquing the use ot special, sessions from time 'co time to further 
■ economic and social developments ~ • .. ' 

' To perform the responsibility assigned ty the- Charter for 'Com- ECOSOC 
prehensive policy formation and coordination,- ECOSOC needs re- " ' 

• vilalization and reorientation: Its role-should be to establish broad " ■ ' 
"policy, anticipate needs, develdp and' consider alternatives, reconcile * 

djfferences, monitor progress, and naake app'ropriate" recommenda- 
tions to' the General Assembly. . 
. . ECOSOC has ^to^fulfilled this, role/ partly because it h^ become \ ' 
overwhelmed by adnainistrative matters pertaining to its'subsfdlary 
^grotps ajid agencies. Specific stepjs that would help- to restore ■ ^ 
ECOSOC tO'its*in'tendedTOle:include.(l) signi^cantly reducing the ' ; " ' " 
number crfECOSOC's standings, functional,, and regional organs by^ 
merger or elimination (th(£\ total- of ^ such groups Js now 25); (2) 

• -utilizing a "think tank" within theaSecretariat for technical analysis 
and expertise.. helpful to pdliVy decisions;- (3) transferring to. the 
Secretariat adaiinisTrative functions related to ongoing programs of 
the agencib; (4) simplifying ECOSOCs agendas and procedures; 

and (^Wesisting politicizarion on issues that belong ir> the General ^ 
Assembly or Security Council. . ■ ' - 

These reforms can ^be irxsti^uted without Charter change. A fir?-- . • . 
ther desirable change,'* req^uiring amendment of'the Charter,'' woufd ; 
"xemove ECOSOCs responsibilities for human rights/, Tlii^ could 'be 
don^ by placing such matters' in a Human lights '(^iouncri as pro- 
posed in chapter 10. . . - ' ' 

The Secretariat's capability iri economic and social matters re- Secretarial 
quires substantial upgrading. The new role recommencled for** 
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^ ECOSOC will' require more of the Secrecariac. The recent creation of 
' the' post of director-general for development and economic coopera- - 
tion; rej5brting directly to the Secretary-General, . is an important 
beginning. Further' suggestions include ( I), strengtliening the au- 
thority. of the director-general commensurate with his 'respon;- 
■ sibilities; (2) creating under him a unit to support ECOSOC in its. 
. expanded planning and policy-making functions;- (3) creating under 
him a parallel unit concerned with coordination and oversight of the 
operational administration of the UN economic and social system; . 
(4) estafe,fishing within the Secretariat a more adequate information ; 
and da'ra system for member states, units of the UN system, an^^the 
proposed Center- for Economic and Development Research; (5) up- 
grading the caliber of r;he Secretariat staff; an^ (6). providing to 
smaller member states, on request, assistance in utilizing effectively 
xhe UN economic and social multilateral aid system. \ ' 

- Agencies The effecti^^ness of the multilateral aid system 'depends, to no . 
^ small det;ree, upon the harmonization and coordination of the ac- 
, tivines of the numerous UN agencies. As most of the specialized 
agencies are autonomous bodies created by niember states, the 
United Nations does not have direct operational control. However, . 
the .constitutional relationships between the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are subject to renegotiation Qnder the provisions 
of Articles 57, 58, arid 63 of the Charter, 

The need to revamp relationships' between ^agencies and the ■ 
United Nations and among all agencies is widely recognized.'The- 
'prograrns of agencies should be consistent with reforms in the total 
multilateral aid program and the development policies established 
by a revitalized ECOSOC. Procedures are required to maximize 
. cooperation and n^inimize competition and conflict among them. 
- Some agencies should be restructured, others combined. 

To advance "reform, the following steps could be tak^.n: 

1. Reexamir^fng and, as desirable, recasting and erda'rging the 
function/ of the agencies 

2. Renegotiating. the relationships between the specialized agen- 
cies^d till' Ignited Nations to bring all agencies into closer 
and similar "relationships .with ECOSOC'and the General As- 
senhbly,^ possibly by means of an' international conference of 
diplomats with plenipotentiary authority . ^ 

' 3. Establishing', riiore effective procedures for harmonizing. and 
^ coordinating the. programs, budgets, and activities of che 
:,^ageficies •* , , 
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4. Assuring periodic high level discussions of goals and accom- , 
plishmenrs between the agencies and ECOSOC ^ • 

5. Preparing co operate greatly enlarged developmefit programs - . 
*6. Formally resisting agency politicization on issues that belong ' 

in the General Assemb'ly or the Security Council 

The present capacity of the multilateral aid system to accelerate Funding 
development is directly dependent upon voluntas contributions of ' 
. member states. The fundrraising system is decentralized and com- 
petitive. None of t'he -agencies is financed by the regular UN budgpt; • 
each solicits funds from its own constituencies, us\ially ministries of 
member 'States: Aggregate financing for multilateral aid channels 
needs to be doubled or tripled promptly. 

A hotly debated question Concerns the responsibility of developed 
natioFK to provide aid. The Charter of Economic Rights and Duties 
of States placed upon. "all states" the responsibility to cooperate in 
activities, related to economic and social development of the develop- 
ing nations. While financial assistance is clearly implied, there ha^ 
been no rush of donor nations to increase, their- contributions. All* . 
have domestic demands on .their resources and many are disil- ,4^^ 
lusioned with multilateral aid programs. ■ , . V 

Reform of the system would reduce somewhat .donor ■^nations" 
concern for lack of coordination and inefficiency. J3ut that alone 
• will not double or triple funding. I propose: a consolidated, budget 
for all agencies, with centralized fund, raising. Upon budget ap- ' ^ 
provai by ECOSOC and the Geperal Assembly, a central, office 
wcruld generate and distribute funds based upon project neecfs to the 
agencies,, thus allowing stronger UN control. Strong; persuasive - w 
efforts could increase national cpntributions, broaden them to cover 
all agencies, and avoid 'fiaHoff due, to disfavor with\ certain* 
agencies — all premised on donor nations translating accelerated de- 
velopment into their long-term self-interest. ■ . . \ 

In the longer range,*che key must be independent sourc^ of V 
revenue for the- United Nations and its agencies to supplemeni^the 
regular .assessed ; budget and voluntary contributions of member 
states. ' .' 

Both donor and developing nation-states confront severaf^sta- Al^/^er 
cles wherf^dealing with the multilateral aid system. -.V^inltries Sfafes ' 
wiDhin governments have differing priorities, information, . and 
interests; internal reconciliation is often, difficult and time- 
consuming. The connection between seemingly unrelated develop- 
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menc plans may elude governments immersed in difficult and com- 
plex domestic tasks. The mass of data to* be assimilated by national 
delegations to the United Nations and to its specialized agencies is 
overwhelming. . . 1 . .. " 

Each nation should be-encouraged-to examine its internal struc- 
ture and procedures as they relate to UN economic and social ac- 
tivities.' A high level post to oversee such activities would seem 
appropriate. Harmonizing national decisions regarding international 
organizations through inter-ministerial committees would help as- 
sure that the' representatij?(^^f each nation had a single national 
position to speak from. Attiaftfion should be paid to the competence 
of delegates and to making assignments reasonably continuous. 
Most governments would benefit frorh a ceniial information systsem- 
to better utilize UN resources. " 

Such reforms, no matter how logical, cannot rep^lace^the political 
will of member states. . T^he. multilateral aid system will not fully 
accomplish its desired objectives until nations demonstrate a will-- 
ingness to commit necessary resources and human talent to support 
the work of rt^e United Nations. 

Bilateral Aid System 

The bilateral aid system is the second vehicle of public sector 
participation- in economic and social developmentv^-While both 
bilateral and multilateral aid provide technical assistance and prein- 
vestment services, bilateral aid usually ■ includes loans or grants for 
financing projects. Thus^bilareral aid is a major source of transfers of 
capital, technology, and management on a government-to- 
government basis, and its magnitude exceeds that of multilateral 
aid. 

Although bilateral aid is subject to both warranted and irrespon- 
sible criticism, it is certain to continue in the foreseeable future. 
France, for example", is_,unlikely to use multilateral channels for her 
appreciable aid to former colonies. Canada, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and others have long-standing direct relationships with certain 
developing nations. Nor can one imagine the United States soon 
directing all aid through the multilateral system. 

. The directness and simplicity of bilat^ral^d reduce red tape. and 
speed implementation. Donor nations find it advantageous to tie aicL 
. to use of their nationals and materials through Duy-American type 
provisions. The uses and results of bilateral funds often are easier to 
appraise. 
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Hence the issue is not one of ipulcilaceral versus bilateral aid. 
While mulcilaceral aid is properly encouraged and enlarged, bilat- 
eral aid is welcome as an added transfer mechanism. The two sys- 
terns are -coxTxplementary, not confticring^ -— , - 

The.world community' plays a minimal role and exerts little con- 
.trol over bilateral aid. But .it can encourage* the best aspects of 
bilateral aid and discourage objectionable ones. Yhe United Nations 
should develop guidelines to assist both developing and. donor na- 
tions in (1) facilitating coordination with multilateral aid, (2) assur- 
ing that bilaterally financed projects are consistent with the recipi- 
ents development model, (3) promoting 'favorable debt service. 
. terms correlated with the developing nations' .financial capabilities, 
(4) discouraging excessive political emphasis, and (5) discouraging 
loan provisions unduly tying purchases to the donor country. 

The United Nations, through its multilatckral aid system, can be 
of great, help to developing nations by assisting them in preparations 
' for the proper administration and management of bilaterally 
.financed projects^ • ^ * 

Carp should be taken that efforts to improve the. multilateral aid 
system do not reduce the magnitude of bilateral aid without a com- 
pensating increase in multilateral aid. The developing nations need 
all possible assistance, whatever its source. Bilateral aid is related to 
the development climate in the same manner that m unilateral aid is. 
An improved climate- should stimulate more aid and, in turn, more 
aid should favorably affect the climate. 

Development Banking System 

The development banking system is the third public sector 
mechanism transferring resources to developing nations. Develop- 
ment banking plays a growing role that will become more important 
as donor nations increasingly turn to multilateral approaches. The 
system consists of worldwide, and regional banking institutions 
created and managed by .cooperative action of nation-states. The . 
performance of the development banking system is .one of the 
brightest lights in world community response to the developrpent 
challenge. ' 

The core of the system is the World Bank with its two affiliates. 
International Development Association, (IDA) and International Fi- 
nance Corporation (IFC). These institutions are supplemented by the 
Inter-American, African, and Asian regional development banks and 
subregional banks. While the IMF functions primarily in the mone- 
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. cary system, ic also operates partly within the development banking 
system. 

World Bank The World Bank was establish'ed-as the^major postwar mechanism 
- . for multilateral transfer of capital to needy nations. Soon after its 

creation, the bank shifted emphasis from rebuilding war-torn na- 
tions to financing productive projects to help developing country 
members achieve development goals. So-calleii hard loans made only 
when funding is unavailable from other sources^}iave grace p>eriods of 
several years, maturities up to 25 years, and interest rates (7-45 to 
8.20 percent during fiscal 1978)"* reflecting cost of money to the 
bank. Interest rates are adjusted quarterly to reflect weighted cost of 
funds- borrowed by the bank during the preceding 12 months. 

The World Bank carries on a wide program of technical assistance 
.benefiting its members, including project assistance, training of 
governmental officials, coordinating bilateral and multilateral aid, 
cooperating on an inter-agency basis, cosponsoring the Consultative 
Group on International Agricultural Research, and studying and 
researching the economics of development processes. The bank also 
sponsors the recently organized International Centre for Settlement 
of Investment Disputes, a convention presently signed by 7 1 na- 
tions. 

Members of the Worjd Bank, who are required to be members of 
IMF, hold shares and vote in proportion to their capii&l subscrip- 
tions. The powers of the bank are vested in a board of governors, one 
appointed by each member, meeting annually and dealing with such 
matters as membership, allocation of net income, and changes in 
capital stock. Most powers are delegated to 20 full-time executive 
directors, five appointed by the members having the largest number 
of shares, the others elected every two years by the governors of the 
. other. members^-Vbces of the executive directors are weighted by the 
sum of the voting power, or shares, of the country or countries they 
represent. The directors choose the president who is responsible for 
Che conduct of bank business; only the president can propose loans. 
Some of the bank's capital* comes from membec subscriptions paid 
partly in gold or US dollars — freely usable by the bank — and partly 
in the member's own currency — available for lending only with the 

4. Data on the World Bank and International Development Associa- 
tion, unless otherwise noted, are compiled from the World h^jxk Annual 
/?^/»rf /97S, Washington, D.C. ' - 
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member's consent. At the end of fiscal 1978, capital subscriptions 
totaled $33,045 billion (US), of which only 10 percent had been 
paid in. The balance is subject to call when required by the bank to 
meet its obligations. The Ixink also sells, on the international money 
-market^-irs own- bonds and notes from borrowing members. During 
five fiscal years (1974-1978) the bank borrowed SI7.53I billion. 

During fiscal 1976 the World Bank implemented a new financing 
facility called the Third Window. It provides loans on terms inter- 
mediate between the normal hard loans of the bank and the .fully 
concessionary loans of IDA (see below). Voluntary contributions of 
10 members (not including the United States) and Switzerland pro- ' 
vided a subsidy fund to reimburse the bank in an amount equal to 4 
percent of the outstanding principal of Third Window loans. Bor- 
rowers paid the difference between the bank's standard interest rate 
and the 4 percent paid by the subsidy fund. Third Window loans 
were normally restricted to countries with per capita incomes under 
$375. Subsidy receipts were only $125 million in the first year; 
Third Window loans aggregated $478 million. 

IDA was established in I960 to promote economic develppment 
through concessionary loans on terms more fevprable thaa those of 
the World Bank. Such soft loans — noninterest bearing but with a 
0.75 percent service charge and up to 50-year maturities — are used 
for many infrastructure capital requirements.. Members, wh.o must 
also belong to the World Bank, are represented by the governors and 
executive directors who represent them in the bank. IDA shares the 
president. and staff of the bank. IDA's capital is partially obtained 
from members' subscriptions. The more economically advanced 
members pay their full subscriptions in convertible currencies, all 
available for lending. Less developed members pay one-tenth of their 
subscription in convertible currency freely available for lending, and 
the remainder in their own currencies available for lending only with 
the member's consent. Most of IDA's funds, however, come from 
periodic contributions called replenishments, paid in by the more 
affluent members. The fifth, and latest, replenishment commitment 
aggregates $7,732 billion, payable in the 1978-1580 fiscal periods • 
from 26 donor countries. IDA's funds are augmented by net income ^ 
transfers from the bank and Borrowings, from countries such as non- 
member Swir7erland. Money repaid by borrowers, plus margins of 
IDA revenues over operating costs, are available for new loans. At 
che end of fiscal 1978, IDA's usable resources (including replenish- 
ments) totaled $18,062 billion. • . . - 
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IFC was established in 1956 co invest together with private inves- 
tors in productive private enterprises Ipcated in developing coun- 
tries. Although closely affiliated with the World Bank, IFC is 
separate legal entity with separate capital largely borrowed from the 
World Bank. Membership is open only to members of the bank. The 
members each appoint a governor to the board of governors; 20 
executive ''directors are elected and function in a pattern similar to 
that of the World Bank. The president of the bank is, currently the 
^ - president of IFC. At the end of fiscal 1977, IFC had capital and 
surplus of S 195.7 million and owed the bank $404. 6 million:^ 

The contribution of the World Bank Group in transfer of capital 
to the developing wo'rld is substantial as shown in table 5. 



Table 3 

INVESTMENT COMMITMENTS DURING FISCAL 1978. 


Unit 


Number of 
Commitments 


Amount 
($ billion) 


World Bank 


137 


6.098 


IDA - 


99 


2.313 


IFC 


34 


0.259 


Total 


270 


. 8.670 



Sources: International Finance Corporation, 1977 Annual Report, 
Washington, D.C.; \^0T\dBznk, Annual Report 1978, Washington, D.C. 

As of June 1978, 132 nations were members of the World Bank, 
120 of IDA, and 106 of IFC. Hence the World Bank Group is 
broadly representative of the world community, except that neither 
the Soviet Union nor the Warsaw Pact countries other than Romania 
{since 1972) are members. Although the Soviet Union participated 
at Bretton Woods, it has since avoided any connection with these 
banks. Poland, an original hnember, withdrew — reputedly under 
Soviet pressure; Czechoslovakia, also an original menlber, was 
dropped for nonpayment of balance due on its subscription. 

One of the paradoxical situations at the United Nations is the 
Soviet Union's constant support of developing world proposals for 'a 
new international economic order, while it remains aloof'from the 

5. Data on IFC axe compiled from the International Finance Corporation 
1977 Annual Report^T^^shington, D.C. 
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-World Bank, IDA, IPC, and IMF, the key. mulci lateral mechanisms 
for transferring, capital to the developing world and stabilizing the ' 
monetary system. It . is no wonder the other developed nati6ns, 
which provide the bulk of the financial resources for. these institu- 
tions, resent the Soviet attitude and ^find it hard to understand the 
willingness of some developing nations to seek and encourage Soviet 
support. 

■'The Inter-American Development Bank (established in 1959) has Regional 
41 members, including 26 from the Western Hemisphere; two Banks 
other noh- Western h^isphere states have signified intention to 
join. The African Development Bank (established in 1964) has 48 
members, all from Africa. The Asian Development Bank (estab- 
lished in 1966) has 43 members, including 14 nonregionar mem- 
bers. While there are variations, each bank has a board of 
governors — one per member nation — and a board of directors, 
elected by the governors but with some restrictions regarding repre- 
sentation of certain countries and nonregional members. These 
banks promote economic and social development through develop- 
ment foans. Capital is obtained from member subscriptions, and the 
banks borrow additional funds against callable capital subscriptions. 
The magnitude of operations through 1977 is shown in tab)e 6. 

Several subregional banks have been organized to make contribu- 
tions to economic development. These include the.Central American 
Bank for Economic Integration, the West Africa International Bank, 

Table 6 - , 

REGIONAL BANK OPERATIONS • . 

. Cumulative Loan Commitments . 
Through 1977 - 

Total. - • - 



Bank 


Subscriptions 
($ million) 


Number 


Amount 
($ million) 


Inter-American 


$16,102 


1,046 


$11,945 


African 


85-9 


162 


562 


Asian 


"6,961 


642 


4,246 



Sources: Inter- American Development Bank, Annual Report 1977-, 
Washington, D.C., 1978; African Development Bank, Annual Report 
1971 . Abidjan, Ivory Coast, 1978; Asian Development Bank, Annual 
Report 7977, Manila, Philippines, 1978. 
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the Arab Bank for Economic Development in Africa, the Islamic 
Bank:-fpT;DevelQpmenc, and the Caribbean Development Bank. 

The International Monetary Fund's primary role in development 
banking has been one of assisting^ troubled nations in putting their 
. ' financial houses in order aAd rescHeduling burdensome debt service-. 
Other IMF activities, as outlined in chapter 6, include issuing sp>e- 
cial .-drawing rights (SDR), rtianagirig special international Rxnds 
for loans to natigns classified as those most seriously affected (MSA) 
by recent world ecohOrnic conditions, and recycling p>etro money 
through its oil facility- 
' " While the institutions comprising the development bankirtg sysi^ 

tem are operationally, independent, they maintain close connections 
with.'one another, the United Nations, and many of its sp>ecialized' 
agencies. The president of the World Bank\is a member-^f the UN 
Administrative Committed on CooTdination. The .World Bank and 
• IMF are closelyiinke<j through'.overlapping boards of governors and 

'jointly hold annua! meetings. ' < ' j \ ' 

Despite fine performance, the development -banking system is not 
without its detractors among developing nations. First and 
foremost, funds available for. loans are inadequate; second, interest 
rates are' too-high; third, maturities are too short; and, fourth,- the 
• * influence of developed nations upon policy is too great. 

Incnased Because capital is. a basic development element, no one seriously 
Funds disagrees that more is needed. The 1974 report of the World Bank 
forecasts that the. need for additional long-term capital inflows will 
rrse from S10.6 billion in 1976 to S27.5 billion in 19^0. Of these 
incremental amounts, about S3.9'billion i^n 1976, rising to SI 1.2 
Jbillion in 1980, will have to be on highly concessionary terms (long 
maturitie's and- low interest). According to the World Bank*s esti- 
mates, the higher income developing countries could afford to bor- 
row most of the additional external capital on conventionaf terms. 
The middle income countries need a large concessionary element in 
their borrowing. The lower income countries must be firiance<l*al- 
most"entirely on concessionary terms. ' ^ . 

While bilateral loahs may constitute part of this increased inflow, 
most of it wilLneed to be* multilateral through the develctprpent - 
banking system. How can more capital be brought into the develop- 
ment banking system? Currently, nation-states are the primary 
sources pf capital through membership subscriptions-and replenish- • 
ment or other_ad4ition*al contributions^ The private money market is 
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another source, but only the World Bank and the Incer-American ' 
Bank have made much use of ic. The banks also recycle the amortiza- 
tion payment received on outstanding loans less operating expense^, 
..^^^"M^s co^enlarge development loan funds ind 
- the size of member subscriptions, particularly for nations gaining 
■ greater economic strength; (2) raising the.ctirrent 10 percent re- 
quirement of paid-in subscriptions; (3) encouraging more affluent 
nations to make greater contributions to the IDA replenishments; 
. and (4) selling more securities to investors in the private money 
market. Another possibility is to influence the Soviet Union and 
.Warsaw Pact nations to join the development banking institutions. 

Some combination of these avenues must be pursued actively if 
the development banking system is to contribute better to achieving 
the 0.7 percent of GNP. target of the United Nations for official 
developnieh.t assistance. 

Borrowers commonly express the desire for lower interest rates on Term 
development financing. While stabilization and reduction of interest 
rates kre desirable, the development banking system can do lipcle 
about this; it cannot irontrol money costs on^the v^orld market! In 
fact, interest rates have increased substantially over the years. The 
-banks* borrowing costs in fiscal 1978 averaged 6.95 percent. Hence - 
the 1978 World Bank's rates on nonconcessionary loans were 7.45 to ' 
8.20 percent. 

Interest rates on' concessionary or soft loans are another matter. 
They depend upon the system's capability to subsidize the difference ' 
between the applied rate and the cost of nrioney. Current IDA loans, 
carrying only a 0.75 percent service charge, 'are largely. granted from ' 
funds donated by developed nations under replenishment 
agreements or funds transferred from net revenues of the World 
Bank. ^ - 

If concessionary loans were enlarged by borrowing on the world- 
money market, -subsidization costs would be high. Had IDA's 1976 
credit commitments of SL655 billion been financed from proceeds 
of the bank's 8 percent bonds, the annual subsidy would have been 
$120 million. Third Window loans of an intermediate concessionary 
nature require annual subsidy at the rate of 4 percent or $40 million 
to support $L billion of loans. 

In the near-term, this requires that the more affluent nations be 
fully convinced of the importance of Conc^sionary loans to the Low 
and Lower-Middle Income developing nations, retain confidence, in ■ 
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.the managemenc of che development banking insrirucions,-and make 
larger replenishments. In the longer range, however, successful 
management of the needs for concessiohaty loans undoubtedly de- 
pends upon independent sources of revenue for the United Nations. 

Repayment schedules are a concern of both borrower and lender. 
Debt sery-ice requirements are affected by maturities and interest 

rates,- Maturities-o^hardJoans made -by the development banking 

system range up to 25 yea^s and of soft loans to 50 years. Most loans 
. have 'grace 'periods at the beginning <4 or 5 years on hard loans and 
>v 10 years on concessionary loans) when no principal payments are 

required. 

1 Nevertheless, debt service requirements are increasing more 
rapidly than growth of GNP in all but a few well-favored developing 
nations. Aggregate official and private external debt of 96 develop- 
ing countries was S 160. 5 billion in 1976, nearly triple that of 1970. 
Debt service requirements in a number of countries have become so 
burdensome that maturities have been rescheduled, usually with 
IMF assistance. The causes of excessive debt service costs include 
overcommitment on intermediate term debt, high interest rates, 
worsening of borrower's economy (often because of lower commodity 
y ■ and raw material prices on exports), unwise selection of projects and 

programs, and unrealistic estimates of capacity to repay. 

Avoidance of excessive debr. service depends largely upon the 
manner in which developing nations manage their development 
process. Sounder development models, less fluctuation of commod- 
' ity and raw material prices, greater availability of concessionary 
loans, and sounder management of financial affairs would be bene- 
ficial. ;■ • 

Although such steps may help, IMF will undoubtedly continue to 
. be called upon to ard developing nations in sorting out frnancing, to 
reschedule maturities, to assure proper use of SDRs, and to provide 
Other standby help. In.the long run, some countries will, undoubt- 
edly, default on debt 'pfayments, clouding the attractiveness of loans 
to developing nations. 

Management: On the whole, the development banking system is well managed. 
Procedures The World Bank institutions and IMF. have made good use of avail- 
and Voting able resources and have constantly improved operating procedures 
and mechanisms. The World Bank Group has a sciund approach to 
the development problems falling within its scope of activity. Its 
studies are penetrating and t^e technical assistance it renders to 
borrowers is useful. 

.*. 1 Q ! 
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There is no need for new global inscicucions. There is, however, 
continuing need to improve procedures and strengthen coordination 
. within the development banking system and with other systems of 
the international economic order. Both the World Bank Group and 
the regional banks should become involved with the proposed Cen- f 
ter for Economic and Developnient Research. 

Is there a need to alter drastically the voting system of the World 
Bank.^ As with IMF, the weighted voting structure permits the 
executive" directors who represent the countries contributing the 
majority of the capital to control, decisions. As with IMF, many 
developing nations advocate the one-nation/one-vote system. 

In the World Bank itself, some modification of weighted voting 
will inevitably occur as nations change their contributions; the vot- 
ing power of OPEC nations has been increased recently. The argu- 
' ments against drastic change of the voting system in IMF, discussed 
in the preceding chapter, are equally applicable to the World Bank. 
Near-term enlargement of loan funds depends upon contributing 
countries maintaining confidence in the management and the 
^ecisbn-making processes of the World Bank. The present voting 
^pattern favoring suppliers of .funds has been accepted by the de- 
/^'veloped nations — now the primary sources of funds — and apparently 
/ by OPEC nations. So long as the World Bank's capital comes largely 
from affluent nations, major changes in voting structures are un- 
likely. 

Viewed against the needs of the next decade, the US posture on UnifedStaUs 
economic and social development is now grossly inadequate. Posture 

The United States played a positive role at Bretton Woods and in 
the creation of the World Bank and IMF. It was both forward- 
looking and generous when it fostered government-to-government 
bilateral aid, first the Marshall Plan and then worldwide assistance 
through what is now AID. Without these stimuli, the world com- 
munity might not have accepted any important degree of responsi- 
bility for economic and social development: certainly the magnitude 
.of assistance from the industrialized world would have been less. 

The United States has supported the UN multilateral aid system. 
Our contributions to the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) and to^ other specialized agencies" have been substantial. 
Occasionally, though, we have damaged our image by injecting cold 
war reactions into our funding. 

In recent years the United States, increasingly disillusioned with 
econcJmie assistance, has reduced substantially bilateral and mul- 
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cilaceral aid. as a percentage of GNP. We still err by evaluating the 
usefulness of aid in terms of friends — compatible governments or 
allies — not in terms of improvement of economic and sotial status of 
developing natio^is. We have great difficulty ibvSeparating economic 
aid from, military aid arid support. 

The United States^has generally recognized the need for change, 
but our leadership has been less than dynamic. Our positions regard- 
ing aid are often handicapped by undue conciern.for near-term self- 
interest to the detriment of the longer range well-being of our nation 
and the world. 

Despite such US proposals as those made to the Seventh Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly in 1975* and our ongoing 
deliberations with industrial and developing nations regarding oil 
and commodity pricing, the United States has shown little willing- 
ness to deal aggressively with the critical world issue of economic ' 
development. 
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Two widely held|^beliefs have been challenged by technological 
• change: One is rhar r he earth's resources are vast, - bountiful, and 
fulljr sufficient to meet all future needs or desires of the human race. 
The second is that the rate of population gro^svctTaHJUsts with in- 
creasing affluence and, meanwhile; fecundity benefits the family and 
the nation. During recent centuries, thesie rwa historic beliefe, rid- 
ing the wave of technological change andVexploited by human drive 
and imagination, have fostered unconp^Uefcl^gj^Wth. The issue fac- 
ing us now is how to manage the fill ite resources of the earth and 
stabilize population growth to achieve ancL^tain a quality of life 
fully compatible with human dignit>\" — ■ ■ * 

Must growth of population an4 consumption of critical resources 
be constrained? Must lr(i<style and economic strategies be altered? 
The search for answersAividly reveals the total interweaviog'of the 
world's nations and peOtoles. Resource/population balance promises 
to dwarf all other criticaNssues in future centuries, if not within the 
next decade oritwo.. 

Nearly two (:enturies ago, Thomas Robert Malthus, an English The Problem 
clergyman-economist, advanced the theory that population growth 
would disastrously outstrip increases in the means of human subsis- ' 
tenc,e, His theory was ridiculed for many generations. Population did- ^ 
. increase in the developedL^nations,..b.ut^ did agricultural production 
and nutritional quaHi^;5;^hile in the colonies and tKe poorer na- \ •■' 
tions, disease and deaf h^fept-^pulation^.;^^ balaiKed i^ith.v^-^^^ 

subsistence-level agricultural-'pnoducxion^^ theory^^ 
was negated by advancing technology. 

From the beginning of history until 1830, the earth's population 
rose to only a billion. But by 1930 it had doubled to twol^illion, 
largely because of growth in the more developed areas. By 1976 the 
world's population shot up from two billion to four billion. 

This rapid .growth in four and a half decades, in contrast to prior 
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E^^iods, occurred largely in the pKX)rer countries. Mortality rates, 
particularly of infants and children, were greatly reduced through 

■ the introduction of ntodern heal t^h care and' public health measures. 

; 'Longevity increased significantly, as killer disease? (smallpox, 
: malaria, cholera,' ryphoid fever, and others) were sfamped out or 
contained. As birth rates remained high, population rose and the 
proportion of people under 25 years of age climbed dramatically. 
/ Growing at 2 percent per year (the rate of the last decade), today's 

world population will compound to some 6.5 billion people by the 
year 2000. Should a 2 percent per year growth rate continue for a 
century, population would increase to just under 29 billion p>eople/ 
Demographers forecast population stabilization late in the twenty- 
first century at levels ranging from 10 to 16 billion. Against such 
projections, Malthusian concepts seem less ludicrous. 

Increased .population automatically demands proportionally larger 
supplies of food and other resources. In addition, the revolution of 
rising expectations leads to greater consumption; the more affluent 
nations continue to raise their, standards of living. These trends 
comfcine to propel the demand for resources upward at an amazing 
rate. Comparison of current demands projected ahead a few decades 
with current production and known reserves pinpoints p>etroleum, 
feed g^rains, and food fish as some of the trouble spots. 

The world's production of petroleum in 1973, totaling 21,100 

• million barrels as compared to then known reserves of 542,200 
million barrels, indicates a 27-year supply, assuming consumption 
at 1973 levels.* Consumption of petroleum, however, increased at. 
an annual rate of 7.6 percent from I960 to 1973. Even with a lesser 
rate of consumption increase and discovery of additional reserves, 
exhaustion of petroleum supplies in the* near future is predictable. 

The world's annual consumption of grains by hum^s and animals , 
was 1,214 million metric tons in 1972-1973. But global 'graixi^ 
^ production in the same period was 1,^76 million metric tons, result- 
ing in a 38-rTfmion metric ton depletion of world grain reserves.^ 
Consumption rates would, of course; rise significantly if the in- 
• adequately fed 60 percent of the population in the developing world 
were supplied minimal nutritional requirements., * 

I- US, Department of loterior. Energy Perspectives, Washington, D.C., 
1975. pp. 8-14. 

2. Food and Agriculture Organization , The State of Food and Agriculture 
1973. Washington, D.C., 1976, pp, 72-73. 
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By 2000, assuming, a world . population of 6.5 billion and the 
currently prevailing, global food-consumption level .of nearly a half 
ton of grain per person each year, we canprbject the need for roughly 
2.5 times, the current grain outpiit.^ The outlook is distressing, even 
with optimistic forecasts of.increased areas of tillable land and higher 
yieldmg grains. Higher yield is currently directly dependent upon 
fonilizers manufeccured from petroleum, which is already recog- 
nized as a finite resource. - 

The' catch of fish frona our oceans, a major source of protein, has 
not.ri^n recently despite -intensified activities by. modernized fleets- 
70 Zmillion metric tons in 197.0 versus 66. 1 million metric tons in 
1973 and 69.8 million metric tons in, I974.-» The seas are being 
overfished, and some species are near extinction. Vigorous conserva- 
tion IS already needed to maintain ciirrent' catches; The opportunity ' 
for enlarged protein supply for moie hungry stomachs from" this 
.■ source is not bright. ' . .. ' . . 

While these and .similar- analyses convince expert?- 'of ■ thV lim- ' 
itations of the earth's'supply of cenain critical resources, it has taicen.- 
receot^nts to dramatize the situation. The 1973 energy crisis 
forced. n!tay. national leaders to acknowledge reluctantly that the 
eanh s supply . of petroleum cannot fong be counted upon as'a major 
source of energy. 

The Club of Rome's controversiai book The Limits, to Growth 
published in 1972, received worldwide attention and stimulated 
awareness of resource' limitations. Its computerized/analyses of cur- 
rent trends of population growth, resource consumption, and en- 
vironmental pollution projected global tragedy in rhe rwenty-first 
■ century.- Whatever yalidity its projections may have, the book pre- 
cipitated extensive,, and heated .debate. Subsequent Club of Rome- 
repons retreat from the doomsday predictions of ^ Uniits to Growth . 
but continue to stress the seriousness of the economic, resource, 
population, and environmental problems. - ^ 

The febulous exploits of courageous space pioneers have focused 
visual attention upon the finiteness of the earth's resources. Mother 
Eanh, as seen througK'their TV cameras, is a spaceship orbiting the ' 
sun with no near celestial neighbor. Our globe is a closed system 
isolated from external input other than solar energy. We, and all the 

3. .-Lester R. Brown, Our Daily Brtad, Head Line ser. no. 225 -(Nw 
York:,/Foreign Policy Association, April -1975). - 

4. United Unions', Statistical Yearbook 1973, New York, 1976, p. 160 
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generations co follo\\*, are utterly dependent upon the resources of 
this earth. 

Growth The near worship of growth clouds recognition of the urgency of 
Syndrome controlling the- balan<;e of resources and population. The concept 
that growth measures progress is widespread. All is well if this year s 
GNP, budget, income i profit, production, membersliip, popula- 
tion, or what have you exceeds last year s. Nowhere has this growth 
syndrome had greater emphasis than in the-United States. But much . 
of the world, how including* .many developing nations, seeks to 
emulate the US pattern. Even modest rates of annual gcowth, com- 
pounded over a p>eriod of years, creare incredible increases as shown 
by my mathematical analysis in table 1. 



Table I . ' 

mPACT OF GROWTH . . 

ON WORLD POPULATION AND RESOURCE DEMAND 





Annual 




Growth Ratios (to Date) 




Item Grmi-th.(%) 


1976 


1980 


1990 


2000 


Population 


'2,0' ' 


"Too 


1.08 


1.32 




Resource demand 












per capita 


3.0 


1. 00 


1. 13 


1.51 


2.03 


Global resource 












demand 


5.0 


1. 00 


1.22 


1.98 


3.23 



Whether exponential gjrowth' rates are applied to population, re- 
source demand, or other indicators, the magnitude of expansion is 
staggering. At an optimistic 2 percent rate, world population would 
increase 61 p»ercent by 2000, from 4.0 billion to 6.5 billion. Per 
capita resource demand, at a modest 3 percent rate, would double by 
2000, and global resource demand would increase 3.2-fold. 

The power of the growth syndrome may be emphasized by 
another approach. What would be the demand. for resources should 
the whole world achieve the economic levels of the United States? It 
is generally assumed that the United States with but,6 percent of the - 
world's population'now consumes about 40 percent of the resources 
used on the earth. Most of these resources are produced or extracted 
within the United States. The remaining resources (petroleum, min- 
erals, coffee, etc.) provide markets'and income to other countries, 
including many developing nations. 
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If che current world population were suddenly to consume re- 
. sources ac half the current US rate, the global demand for resources 
would be increased by a factor of 3.5. For equal affluence, the 
increase would be 6.7-fold. If the population of the world increases . 
.,co 6.5 billion by 2000, and if all people reach the present US levels 
of affluence, global resource, demands will nr^ultiply by II. 

Those px)Iiticians or scientists' who deprecate these warnings as 
doomsday prophecies would do well to pause, reflect, and make 
certain they fully comprehend the powerful dynamics of exponential 
growth in a finite world. Increasing population and increasing per 
capita consumption are on a collision course with resource supply. 



As the.>reso.urce crunch tightens, the world community will be 
forced to face several critical humanitarian, economic, political, and 
moral problems. 

Famine can be expected to occur more often^ True to the Malthu- 
sian theory, a sizable parr of the world's population already suffers 
from hunger or malnutrition. The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion-calculates that as many as 1.5 billion people are inadequately 
fed, t hat 0.5'billion are severely malnourished, and that the total 
number' ofTnatffourished will increase "50'*percent"T)y" I98ye 
. without major droughts or crop feilufes.^ Tragedy isx)6Curring now 
in limited geographical areas. Rain-starved land cann^ feed Sahe- 
liah people,, and teeming hordes have exhausted the food supply in 
Bangladesh. Despite temporary improvements in both areas thanks 
to weather conditions, utter degradation and dearh. remain real 
threats to these people. Similar sicuations in other areas are likely 
wherever the needs of burgeoning populations outstrip food produc- 
tion. . 

Economic pressures are an inevitable result of resource/population 
unbalances; sellers' markets occur when the demand for scarce foods, 
comnKjdities, or products exceeds the supply. Neither private enter- 
prises nor nation-states will overiook the opportuaity to demand 
higher prices, as. the,OPEC nations clearly demonstrated in 1973. It 
will cost nribre to increase the production of scarce commodities-and 
raw materials: The cultivation of untitled marginal land will 
require more fertilizer and irrigation. 'Costly marine farming will be 
necessary to supplement once abundant catcfe^bi^^rjie open seas 
Mi nes will be opened at les^ accessible locutions and at greater 

^ -•■*,. ■ . \ ^ 

5. Population Crisis Committee. Popu/anon, bficfVrtg' paper no. I, 
Washington, D.C.. 1976. 
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depths, producing lower quality^ ores. Because of high research arid 
development costs, substitute products will be more expensive. Re- 
cycling,, w'hile conserving materials, will not be inexpensive. 
Though a few favoreci^ nations may profit enough from higher prices 
for resource exports to offset .increased costs on imports, most na- 
"tions will suffer under price squeezes: the heaviest impact will fall on 
the poor. . - 

Higher prices of gasoline .and diesel fuel have already affected 
life-style in countries dependent upon imported petroleum. Re- 
^ duced highway speeds, less- pleasure driving, and a partial trend to 
smaller automobiles Jiave resulted in the United States. Shortages 
and higher costs will combine to force.greater use of protein grains as 
food rather than as animal feed. Such pressures will produce changes 

• in life-style, in the more affluent countries.. .Tragically many Low 
and Middle Income countries are highly vulnerable to further degra- 
dation of basic fiving conditions. -l^^, — 

Two types' of political .problems are predictable. Thstabiliry of 

• national ^ovefnnients will increase as leaders foil to assure acceptable 
resource/population balances within their countries.. Faltering de- 
velopment progress,- mounting uneniployment^ a;nd growing food 
shortages will stimulate discontent and rebellion. The resulting po- 
tential for civil war threatens' international peace and security. 

Shifts in national power are another certain political consequence; 
witness the sudden rise of influence of the oil-rich nations. The 
power position of nations possessing or producing critical com- 
modities and raw materials will be significantly enhanced. Zaire 
with uranium deposits, Iran and Saudi Arabia with petroleum, and 
the United States with food-producing capability will gain near- 
term leverage and improve their bargaining: positions. So, too/will 
nations possessing the technology, and capital ,to develop substitute 
materials. These elements of national power rr^y become far more 
important than, nuclear weapons and army divisions. 

Complex morsii questions will certainly emerge as the imbalance 
of resources and population becomes more severe. At what point 
does the common <Pbll-being of the planet take p^edence over the 
national right of action .or inaction? With population growth, for 
instance, how long should the world community tolerate continued 
population growth in poverty-stricken, resource-poor .nations? 
Should the world community respond to repeated relief calls from 
within nations among the most seriously affected (MSAs) which are 
possibly unwilling or unable to stabilize their population an3 inten- 
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:Sify programs for iricreasing food supply? Who owns the natural 
resources-^propeny ownere, naciohs.. or .the people of the world? 
What responsibility have nations regarding the use of these re- ' • 

' sources? Are they only to assure domestic afBuence? Should other 

. nations be deprived of access? ^ 

Such moral questions generate political, issues. .G)nsumer nations 

_^ denied access to needed resource supplies will undoubtedly counter ' 
by decreasing transfers of capital, technology, and management to 

. the developing world. G)ntroversy over_ag:«s to resources will fur- 
ther divide the world community, retard international effons to^ 
manage other critical world issues, and, in the extreme, may. lead-to 
armed conflict. . 

Like equilibrium, in the environment a few years ago, resource/ Accomplish- 
population balance has not yet been adequately recognized as a ments 
global problem. The world community has, howev|?r, through tiie 
United Nations, given attention to resource development, popula- 
tion problems, and emergency relief. 'Awareness is emerging. 

For nearly three decades, development programs administered 
through the multilateral and bilateral aid and development banking • 
.systems have encouraged_ increased agricultural production and raw 
material exploitation. The reports of* the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO), the United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP), the World Bank, and other UN agencies chronicle many 
outstanding successes. Unfortunately, accomplishments to date are 
dwarfed by current and future needs. \^ 

Food scarcity was further ' emphasized by the UN sponsored 
World Food Conference (Rome, 1974). Delegates ftom 130 nations 
debated, angrily at times, initiatives to expand food production and 
enlarge food reserves. The conference agreed to set up an Interna- 
tional Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) with'a proposed 
$1.0 billion target to finance increased food production primarily in 
developing coi^ntries. IFAD is in operation: by December 1976 
OPEC nations had pledged $435.5 . million and industrial nations 
$567 million, including the United States pledge of $200 million. 

The conference endorsed FAO's International Undertaking on 
World Food Security and agreed to establish,' under FAO, a Global 
'Information and Early Warning System on Food and Agriculture. 
Xhe UN Oeneral Assembly subsequently endorsed the work of the 
conference and established a 36-member ministerial level World 
Food Council (WFC) located* in Rome and serviced by FAO. The 
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WFC reports through the Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
to the General Assembly. The WFC and its small staff are charged 
with reviewing major policy issues and coordinating action among 
relevant United Nawons and other international bodies. 

Population stabilization received formal recognition when the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) was iau- 
thorized in 196"^. Now governed by the United Nations Develop- 
ment Programme (UNDP) and reporting through ECOSOC to the 
General Assembly, UNFPA's aims and objectives are (1) building 
capacity to respond to global needs, (2) promoting awareness of 
population problems, (3) extending assistance to developing coun- 
tries, and (4) playing the leading role on population matters within 
the United Nations. Voluntary contributions ($90 million from 78 
governments in 1976) fund UNFPA's projects, mostly administered 
by other 'UN agencies. 

The World Population Conference (Bucharest, 1974) organized 
under UNFPA's auspices and attended by 135 nations broke new 
ground. After stormy debate, the conference adopted by consensus a 
lengthy World Plan of Action. This plan firmly recognizes the right 
of individuals , to decide the number and spacing of children, calls 
upon governments to provide information and the means to enable 
chem to accomplish this, a;id reaffirms the principle of national 
responsibility for demographic matters^ The plan suggests the need 
to reduce the world's annual rate of population growth to 1.75 
percent by 1985. 

The plan is full of expected compromises and trade-offs reflecting 
varied cultural, religious, and political backgrounds of participating 
nations. Nevertheless, the conference succeeded in focusing atten- 
tion upon population and thus encouraged the continuing efforts of 
UNFPA to aid those nations prepared to activate family planning 
and population stabilization programs. Not unexpectedly, one 
major theme emerging from the Bucharest conference was the inter- 
relationship of population growth and development embellished by 
customary Third World criticism of the developed nations. 

The General Assembly in 1971 formalized a world community 
role-dealing with emergency short-term resource scarcities, princi- 
pally food, when it created the Office of the United Nations Disaster 
Relief Coordinator. With a limited budget and a small staff, the 
coordinators responsibility is to prepare for emergencies; mobilize, 
direct, and coordinate' relief activities of the UN system; and facili- 
tate prevention of natural disasters. . 
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These several UN efforts are but stepping stones to the greater \ 
action needed to manage.resource/population balance in the common ; . 
interests of the world community^. ■ . . . ■ 

Management of the resource/population issue should be directed Seeking a ^ - 
toward achieving three goals. The first, of course, is to assure the. Solution 
survival of human beings. While the survival of the human race may ' \^ 
not be in jeopardy in the foreseeable ftiture, the lives of hundreds of- ^ 
millions of people in resource-poor areas are threatened.. ' . " 

A second closely related goal is to achieve and maintain a tolerable ^ • 

quality of life for the future inhabitants of the earth. Animal-like 
existence jn an overcrowded world would hardly be considered sue- ^ . 

cessful management of the problem. 

The third important goal is to reduce the probability of serious ... 
yiternatidnal Controversy and armed conflict over resources. 

Achievement of these goals require? tolerably global balance be- 
tween suf^ply and demand of critical resources, as jwell as regional . '. 
and ^national balance partially accomplished through trade. . 
Mathematically, demand for resources may be stated as D = P X C, . 
where D is demand, P is population, and C is p>er capita corisiimp- - .? ^ 
tion. Currently, demand is e'icpanding exponentially because -of the .! ' ■■ 
d ynamics o f population growth, the universal human desire for bet- ' 

'telvnving~condi^^ — 

mands of a larger number of national governments. 

The point of departure must be recognition of our total depend- ^. 
ence, now and in the future, upon the discovered and yet-to-be- /. 
discovered resources of this globe, plus solar energy. Any remaining 
hopes orcontentions that resources are infinite must be refiited. Be- ^' ' 
cause few yet recognize — or admit to recognizing — this fact, gen- ' 
crating a motivating awareness and sense of responsibility is a further 
near-term objective of managing the resource/population issue. ' 

Meeting future demands for critical resources calls' for action to 
enlarge supplies and substitute, where possible, renewable for non- 
renewable materials. Limiting future growth'of demand for critical 
irsources involves stabilizing population and constraining per capita 
:ohsumption through conservation and substitution. 

Excluding consideration of human concerns for the moment, * 
problems of this type are normally resolved by increasing supply, 
imiting Remand, or some combination of these two actions. Histor- 
cally, adjustment has been- allowed to occur through tlie operation 
>f the free market. Barring, external influences and governmental 
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Toward More 
' Abundant 
Resources 



restrictions, shortages cause prices to rise, and higher prices serve as 
incentives to increase production. Depending upon the price- 
etasticity of the product ^or material, higher prices may discourage, 
consumption, thus lessening demand and helping to ease the is it Oa- 
tipn. .. 

. • * . .While such factors will certainly eome^nto play to balance re- 
sources and population, the .situation is complicated By the finiteness 
of the earth's resources and the fertility of its people. 

Resource enhancement is primarily a task for modern science, 
■technology, agriculture, and industry. The need for continued inno- 
vation will become increasingly compelling as resource shortages 
• appear. ^ ' ' . . , 

Exploratipn,.. using research satellites and other advanced technol- 
ogy, is- needed tp* inventory more accurately the world supply of 
extracdve resources. Improved processes m.ust be developed to reach 
deposits-not econonricaliy or technically accessible with current 
methods and to permit the use of lower, grade ores. Recycling or 
reusing critical materials and developing substitutes can extend the' 
supply,^ ^ ' • - ■ ^ . ^ 

fncreasing'the productive capacity of .current agricultural ancl 
timber lands and bringing niarginal lands under cultivation should 
.' prove possible, using . improved hybrids, .better methods, and 
stronger incentives. Incentives in the form of p>ersonal>economic^ain 
are important factors in' the United States and Japan, for instance, 
where^productjon exceeds comparable production in the USSR.* Are ■ 
not incentives the reason USSR per-acre production from private 
plots is so much greater than that of state or collective farms? Too 
many nations ignore or eveji. deride- private economic motivation. 

Water resources likewise deserve attention to assure efficient de- 
velopment and reuse. In addition, the food productive capacities of 
lakes,' rivers, and seas could be expanded through conservation and 
antipollution measures and by marine farming. 
I To meet expanding energy requirements, we must tap the in- 
exhaustible energy of the sun, the heat within the earth's core, the 
winds, and other natural forces, and the use of bio-niass. Developing 
the technology for fusion 'and other so-called exotic energy sources is 
warranted. 

Without question, effective management-of resource supply calls 
r for con tfnuing research.' ■ '^^ 
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Although stabilization of the word's population is essential, the Population 
'appropriace leyel is debatable. The success of technology, conserva- Stabiltzathn 
tion, managernent of resource supply, and the quality of life that 
fiiture generations are willing to accept are controlling factors. Es- 
timates vary widely. One knowledgeable scientist friend of mine.has . 
predicted that the earth could comfortably support a population of 
30 billion people. His confidence in technology knows no limits: 
high density living and substitutes for natural foods would meet 
human needs. Such thinking seems'hazardoiis, given the uncertain- 
ties of future resource supply and the nonphysical factors affecting 
quality of life. Would future generations willingly live like animals 
in crowded experimental laboratories? . , ' ' v^^-iv. 

. If we believe future generations should have the right ro'live in' " 
decency and dignity, the only sensible stabilization objective is 
achievement of zero population growth (ZPG) at the earliest possible • • 
date. Any less stringent goal precipitates unacceptable risks and 
indicates an unwillingness on the part of the present generation to 
accept responsibility for providing a livable world for those who will 
'follow. * 

World, population will expand greatly even if birth rates are 
promptly reduced to slightly above two children per pair of 
adults — the ultimate -level ZPG requires. Even if ZPG were 

.■■-acl^evcd4astam4y-,--p6ptilation-w;^^ r o g row f o i a im i nb er — ■ : 

of years as today's youth re^h childbearing age; demographers esti- ■ 
mate that population would not stabilize until well into- the' 
twenty-first century. The prospects of quickly attaining ZPG are not ' 
bright, particularly in the poorer, less literate countries, unless they 
adopt stern nrieasures like those of China. Only in a few highly 
developed nations is it a near-term probability. Hence a world popu- 
lation of 10 billion or above is predictable, barring widespread' 
. .famine, plague^ nuclear war, or' other catastrophe. 

Evolutionary processes arre unlikely to achieve population stabili- ' 
zation within permissible time limits. The temptation to rely uppn 
economic development on the positive side or upon war and faniihe 
(both morally unacceptable) on the negative side to limit the wbrld's 
populatio.n^must be rejected. While family-size tends to decrease 
with - greater, uffiueace^^opulation growth of the developed 
cburirries— including JapSh^the Soviet Union, and the United 
States — demonstrates the slowness of this process. Nations ap- 
proaching ZPG have instituted extensive education on family plan- 
ning, easy access to contraceptives, and/or leg;ili2ed abortion. 
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Reduction of birth races is the most humane approach co popula- 
tion stabilization. Rapid lowering of birth rates 'is desirable because 
death rates, particularly ixi developing countries, will continue to 
' decline for several generations thanks to improved nutrition and 
health care. But family planning programs involve 'delrcare and 
intimate personal decisions and run head-on into cultural obstacles, 
prejudices, ign9rance, and religious bans.' The, social status accruing 
to large families must be overcome. Dependence upon large num- 
bers of children for economic suppon and security must be made 
un*ne:cessary by other economic measures. 

Family planning implementation worldwide is a most formidable 
and difficult task. To date, few developing countries have made- 
significant prepress. India, long reputed to have an outstanding 
population stabilization program, is admitting failure and searching 
'. - for other alternatives, including promotion of voluntary; steriliza- 
tion.- In- 1976 four Indian states considered compulsory sterilization 
to replace the present progiams'of voluntary sterilization for a fee. 
The Minister of Health and Family Planning told 'Parliament that 
to limit family size, India may need to resort to a national steriliza- 
tion mandate. Indira Ghandi's 1977 election defeiat was partially 
attributed to public res^entment against forced sterilization. Japan's 
success in reducing birth rates is panially due'jo wiclespread use^d 

acceptance of aborpion. . . ■ . 

. While the world community has ,9 part" to pby in promoting 

population stabilization, only^ nation-states now possess the author- 
ity and bear the responsibility fOr accomplishing it. Progress will 
. occur only as national leaders -.become convinced of the need and 
■ . committed to 4mplenfienrin^ effective programs of education and 
persuasion backed, if need be, by in(*ntive;s, disincentives,- and ^ 
^ perhaps compulsion.^ Meanwhile, the population explosion is a time 

bomb ticking, away toward disaster. 

Limiting . . Restricting per capita usage of crirical resources to help balance 
nsumptton demand .to supply presents difficult, challenges. Neither the haves 
nor the have-nots will readily abandG^ri the determination to acquire 
^ and consyme more worldly -goods. Citizens of affluent nations con- 

tinue t^r pursuit of more- gadgets and machines, better homfes, 
finer clo'thes, and richer diets. At the other end of the economic 
scale, hundreds of millions of hungry people clamor for enough of. 
the basics of life to allow them to live decently and healthfully. 
Between these. extremes, other multitudes can be counted -upon to 
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strive for economic progress. Based upon today's attitudes, all 
. peoples will be pressing to increase per capita consumption until 
forced to do otherwise. This pattern will continue with little mod- 
ification until change is compelled by actual widespread shortage^, 
prohibitive prices, or governmental restrictions. People must be- 
come convinced that limitation of consumption is economically wise 
for current generations an3 morally essential to the well-being of 
future generations. 

The wise course is for nations to anticipate the future and begin 
now to limit the per capita consumption of critical resources. Alter- 
natives fall within the four categories of conservation, improved 
methods, modification of life-style, and curbing military waste. 
Some effort along these lines has begun, though. not-on a sufficient 
scale. While the potential reductions and the responsibility for mak- . 
ing them are greatest in the countries of highest development, op- 
portunities for resource economy are open to all' nations, whatever 
their stage of development. Developing nations can contribute 
without scuttling their legitimate development programs. . 

Conservation in the broadest sense is the place to start. ^Eliminat- 
ing waste, improving efficiency of resource use, and conserving both 
renewable and nonrenewable resources make sense.-from all . 
perspectives— economic, development, and resource supply. Oppor- 
tunities are legion, including (1) reducing loss and damage in the 
harvesting, storing, shipping, and process'ing of food stuffs; (2) 
salvaging, recycling, and reusing critical materials; (3) adopting ^[ 
lower vehicular speeds and using car pools and smaller cars; (4) 
lowering room temperatures in heating seasons and raising them in ' - 
cooling seasons; (5) economizing energy usage in industry, com- ^ 
merce, and the home; and (6) modernizing and expanding the use ' . 
of mass transportation. 

• Improvement of designs and methods is a second promising ap- 
proach to economizing critical materials. . This responsibility now 
falls heaviest upon the industrial nations,' but to a lesser degree upon 
every nation. Opportunities include ( 1); manufacturing smaller and 
more efficient vehicles; (2) accelerating deyelopmerit-and. use of mass 
transportation; (3) reducing the built-in obsolescence in all types of 
consumer products; (4) designing new buildings and modernizing 
old ones to lower energy requirements; and (5) improving produc- 
tion processes to reduce ren^rgy requirements and minimize waste 
and spoilage.* - T 

Thirdly, alteration of life-styles will undoubtedly prove necessary 
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% . with respefc co some resources. Obviously, both the opporcunicies 
• ' and responsibilities vary wi^h each-councry's stage of economic de-' 
; velopmenc; chey are greater m the more affluent countries. Some of 
, the potentials are indicated by the following questions directed sp>e- 
• cifically to the United States. How much is our quality of life im- 
.p^oved by constantly increasing consumption of capital goods.^ 
Would oiir quality of life be appreciably deteriorated by aggressive 
programs- to conser\*e critical materials and reduce waste.*^ Would we 
not be h€a;lthier wereyye to adopt nutritional. patterns decreasing use 
of grain-fed meats and thus freeing increased quantities of grains for 
■-'* export? Must our pets consume large quantities of food when p>eople 
■ J - are sair\'ing in other parts of the world.^ Does not our present pattern 
of extreme mobility create unnecessary consumption.^ 

The more affluent countries may soon find it necessary to deal 
■ ' ' ■ ^ with such questions. High prices may force return to a more simple, 

but perhaps better quality, life-style. More than economic and scar- 
city pressures are likely to be needed, however — for example, care- 
fully fashioned tax incentives and disincentives. 

Meanwhile, developing nations seeking transfers of capital, 
technology, and nianagement from the industrialized nations must 
, look carefully at "the quality of life they seek. Sound and sensible' 
development models need not necessarily- imitate the affluent. 

Reducing military waste offers a fourth potential for significant . 
resource, sayings. Even in peacetime, military .establishments are 
prodigious and irresponsible consumers of critical resources, particu- 
larly rare metals and energy. Competitive development of new 
weapon systems and equipment leads to constant obsolescence and 
discard. Wartime resource demands become enormous. Progress in 
this area would not only conserve critical resources but would release 
substantiar human resources for application to the solution of critical 
. world issues and the meeting of domestic and global needs. 

M^anagment Two aspects' of resource/population balance deserve reemphasis. 

First, because of the powerful dynamics of growth, time is short. 
Second, national sovereignty is strongly challenged; scarcely any 
nation is capable of weathering the stormy resource/population con- 
• * troversy alone. Progre§s from near-term strategieis to the longer 
. range view will depend upon . how seriously national leaders treat the 

.■ ; problem. 

- In the near-terhi, world community efforts should be focused 
upon ( I) continuing current UN activities, (2) stimulating research, ' 
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(3) developinrg"^ greater sense^ of world community responsibility, 
and (4) developing better management mechanisms.. 

Three related UN programs. require prompt attention: v 

. FAMILY .PLANNING The .UN Fund for Population Activities 
(UNFFA) nee^ds'to be greatly expanded and more adequately fi- 
nanced to carry on vigorous educational programs and extend more 
assistance to national family planning programs! 

FOOD. SUPPLY The recently estabhshed World Food Council 
needs grearef -fina'pcing and stronger leadership to better discharge 
its funcrions concerning adequate food supply and the mainte- 
nance of suftable reserves .by producers. and governments. 

, DISASTERS The office of UN Disaster-Relief Coordinator needs to 
be made more effective. . ^ 

'Research to better establish rhe parameters of the resource/ 
population balance issue deserves high priority*^ Ongoing official 
panels of eminent persons — doctors, demographers,, scienrists, ag-<. 
riculfuralists, industrialists, economists, politicians, and others — 
should be promptly authorized by the General Assembly and ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General. They should be charged 
periodically with looking ahead 10, '20, and 30 years to forecast the 
impact of mounting population and resource shortages upon the life, 
"support systems"of the-eanh-: futurism is- essential. 

Nongovernmental organizations could be Stimulated to intensify 
their study and research of resource/population matters. Every 
nation-state, too, needs encouragement to undertake futuristically 
oriented study and research. 

A permanent international research body-might be activated soon 
to serve as a clearinghouse for the research of UN agencies, nation- 
states, and.NGOs, This fixnction could well be undertaken by the 
Center for Economic and Development Research already proposed, 
since management of resource/population balance is intimately re- 
•lated to development arid economic order. Should .this prove un- 
workable, a similarly structured separate body could be established. 

Events of the next decade will give rhe problems ^nd hazards 
associated with resource/population balance greater visibility. We 
can expect price increases and scarcities, particularly of food, to 
reveal mofe-cJearly rhe finiteness of the world's resources. Coritrover- 
sies over access to resources and seriou^ local, regional, /or even 
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A global food/population^ imbalances witl develop a^yareness of the 
problems and promote a global sense of responsibility. 

There is need, hoWever, to supplement such natural developments 
with htJman activities, for example, wide publicity stressing the. 
, ' ^seriousness .of the matter and linking together food and other re- 
sources with population. The United Nations should, at an appro- 
priate time, call a world conference dealing with resource/population 
. ■ . balance. Ir might be styled a World Conference for Survival. Build- 
: ing upon available research findings, including reports of the panel 
^f experts suggested above, the conference could emphasize the seri- 
ousness of the resource/population issue .aqd propose^ programs of 
actions and machinery to deal with it. 

Implementation of these -early management steps is not likely to 
prove adequate. At sorpe point, the world community will find it ■ 
necessary to place common global interests above; the currently per- 
ceived near-term interests of some-nariph-states.' When this need 
' ; ~ becomes pressing, extranational or supranational authority will be 
.. required to (I) establish ^sconomic sanctions for application against 
A nations that fail to achieve population stabilization and to conserve 

critical resources; (2) establish guidelines and procedures stimulat- 
ing the development of resources and governing access to them; (3) 
create suitable tribunals, related to the International Court of Jus- 
• tice, to resolve the inevitable controversies arising among nations 
... over resources. ' / 

So convinced am I of the seriousness of the resource/popula^on 
% ^ ' . issue that I believe it will all too soon dominate the affairs of nations> 
T'-;^ '-r - provided; of course, that nuclear warfare is avoided. The economic 
and social pressures arising from imbalances of resources and popula- 
tion will force change upon the';' world sc^ne— <hange now consid- 
*: . ered anathema to sovereign states.* The question is not //, but when, 

this will occur. / /* - ^ ' 

United States The posture of the United States on this- critical world issue is 
Pasture basically not much different from chat of' most nation-states. Th6 
- resource problem is not viewed especially seriously- The public has ' 

• yet to accept the full reality of the energy crises. This attitude 
..' ^ results, in part, from undue concentration upon current crises and 
' . -.'.near-term issues. Government officials are too busy dampening dip- 
\« iomatic fires and dealing with domestic probrenis to give adequate 
/ attention to the longer term questions. 
■"- In' fairness to US leaders, they have indicated greater concern 
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aBouc.che>a2ard^.0fpopuIa^^ than have the leaders of most 

s. Our population growdr^ce is declining -sceadily. We are . 
eiJfeourai^ing coniservacion'and proceccion of the environment! More- 
over, the current energy crisis finally is compelling attention to 
the\upplyand the conseirvation of oneScritical resource — petroleum'. 
Yet^^lie^US reaction remains .natic^nalistic. We look to self- 
sufficiency, not global management of growing interdependence. 
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Only.wichin the last decade has the world communicy been reiuc- 
cancly shocked into realization chac the ne^ Ifor protection and 
enhancemenrof the environment is critical. Evidence is everywhere. 
Thor Heyerdahl encountered oil and flotsam as the Kon Tiki floated 
across the Atbntic Ocean; atomic radiation has been Qnly partially ' 
checked by the 1963 Test Ban Treaty; Jacques Yves Cousteau has 
warned of the imminent dangers co marine J ife from chemicals, 
sewage, and wastes; recurring showers of airborne particles and gases 
cross national boundaries; transnational rivers, lakes, and seas are 
hear death; and eminent scientists predict deleterious effects from 
pollutants on the earth's climate and life support capability- As- 
tronauts' cameras have highlighted the earth as an isolated planetary 
village. People throughout the world h^ve become alarmed. 

What a change! From time immemorial the human race has 
placidly taken for granted the bounty of the earth's biosphere, in- 
cluding the oceans. For centuries mankind's use or abuse of the 
biosphere has had seemingly little impact upon its natural beauty or. 
its rich resources. People assumed" a h^thy and pleasant physical 
environment as normal; nations presumed the oceans as theirs to use^- 
and exploit — a common heritage. 

But modem civilization with its exploding populations, burgeon- 
ing cities, intensive agriculture, and booming industry has drasti'-- 
cally reduced the harmony between the human race and the envj^i^ 
ronment: Clearly, the problems of the biosphere have become "a * 
critical world issue.' *V 

Until a decade or so ago, pollution of land, water, and air re- 
mained a local or, at most, a state or national problem. For a century 

I. While outer space is also a common heritage^ I am not creating it as a 
separate issue. Military aspects of outer space, including the banning of 
nuclear tests and ancisacellice weapons and systems, are a part of the issue of 
peace and security. 
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or more, communities have abated as Best chey could the unhealthy' 
^ and unsightly pollutives. London and 'Los Angeles have struggled . 
with their smog, the United States and the. Soviet Union with their 
Lake Eries and Lake Baikals> and Japan with its combijiation of 
hazardous air and sea pollution in the Tokyo- Yokohama area. Na- 
tions and their political subdivisions, . by initiating research and 
establishing standards, have sought to control the .rampant 
onslaught of pollution. 

Only recently has management of ocean space, on the other hand, 
been recognized as a global problem, as the seas become polluted by 
the harmful by-products of modem industry, agriculture, and trans- 
portation. Competition for the resources of the seas and the seabeds 
have caused nations to stake out claims for ocean space. The historic 
doctrines of freedom of the seas and common heritage of ocean 
resources are no longer adequate for the problems created by^ 
technological, "economic, and political change. 

Several serious threats to the biosphere must be thwarted. Hazards 
Hazards immediately endangering human life and health include 
dangerous concentrations of noxious gases* and precipitates; human; 
agricultural, and industrial wastes; and mercury, lead, iE>-DT, aind^- 
other joxic contaminants. These pollutants, released within one na- 
tion, often inv^iie others and contaminate' the atmosphere and the > 
oceans. These substantial hazards are overshadowed by the, ultimate 
pollutive threat of inadvertent, accidental. Tor deliberate release -pf 
lethal nuclear radiation from power plants, processing feci li ties, ^ 
stored wastes, or weapons. ^ . . 

The life support capability of the biosphere is increasingly 

• threatened". Misuse and- mismanagement of land area^reduce their 
productive capacity. Soil erosion robs rich. farmland, dumps harmful 

^ sediments into the seas and oc.eans, and wastes fresh water. Con- 
tamination .hampers the food productivity of rivers, lakes, and 
oceans.; 

The.; possibility of upsetting the delicate chemiical and thermal 
balances-of the biosphere is less certain but more frightening. Dis- 
aster could follow disturbance of the atmospheric ozone layer which 
governs the- earth's temperature. Rising : temperatures from this 
s6urce.or from mounting quantities of heat emitted into the atmos- 
phefe because-:;of the increasing cQnsumj?ti<m of energy could nielt - 
ice. caps, raise. ocean levrfs, alter-iveather cycles, -and affect^ a^ri-" 
ctilture. Rececfftig temperatures, on the other hand, coiifd extend 
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ice caps, shorten growing seasons, and reduce food supplies. The 
photosynthesis process whereby marine organisms and green plants 
produce the earth's vital. supply of oxygen, may be vulnerable to 
biospheric pollution. Whik.^scientists do not agree upon either 
the nature, certainty, or magnitude of such hazards, their potential 
threat sufficient to justify'-extreme caution. 

QuaHty of life is also at risk from environmental hazards. Poten- 
tial diminution of resources — agricultur^al lands, timberlands, water 
supply, and marine life — through biosphere deterioration makes the 
achievement, of suitable resource/population balance more uncertain 
and lowers the sustainable quality of life. Among potential. losses are 
aesthetic, as well as physical, elements. As contact with nature 
becomes more difficult, as endangered species fail to receive protec- 
tion, and as landmarks ajre: ruthlessly destroyed^ future generations 
lose a valuable heritage. And in man-made realms, disregard for 
./ aesthetic and 'natural elements in the planning of urban, suburban, ■ 
and rural development increases ugliness and tensions. 

Potential conflict between nations is a final environmental hazard. 
Competition will be increasingly keen for access, to water, tillable 
■.^ land, and the living and mineral resources of the oceans. Serious 
. threats, or actual use, of armed force may arise from feUure to 
• '. establish acceptable law for the .seas with mechanisms to resolve 
controversy or from failure to. establish, administer, and enforce 
controls over transnational pollution. V 

The Immediate Environment: Land, Air, Water 
V^here Wt\ The world community hasjaccomplished a great deal in the re la- - 
Stand cively shortrtime since proposals \vere first made to consider envi- 
ronment a critical world issue. Growing awareness of the problem is 
perhaps ^most significant. Facing real domestic threats has fostered 
broader environmental concern on the part of industrialized natior^s. 
Awareness -his'^rown less dran>a.tically, however, in the developing 
- natrons where only a few years ago a. common response was that they 
had no serious environmental problems. 
.... This attitude was clearly denionstrated-aj^he Stanley Founda- 
tion's Sixth Conference.on the:United Nations'of the Next Decade in 
Sinaia, Roniania, June 1970,' titled "Environmental Management in 
' : ' che Seventies." Participants from the less developed countries, were 

; critical of industrialized^ nations. Some argued that -industrialized. 
^ nations havinfg heavily. ds^iFerf the global envfronment, ought now 
to protect; and repair ir^^d'^bear the coses, of doing so. Others 
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dismissed pollution abatement proposals as . nothing more than 
another move by the developed world to handicap the developing * 
world's industrial growth.- 

The United Nations Conference on the Human Environment held 
in Stockholm in 1972 assembled 113 national delegations plus 
• thousands of observers. Under the leadership of Maurice Strong of 
Canada, the preparatory committee's groundwork for the conference ^ 
had been outstanding. Delegates came prepared to deal with the 
problems before them. The crowded nvo-week conference clearly ^ 
established environmental protecdon as a critical world issue and set " 
the stage for the United Nations Environmental Programme. Its 
success emphasizes th^ value of adequate preparation and the impact 
of dedicated, able, personal leadership; the mediocre results of some 
UN conferences, on the other hand, demonstrate the frequent ab- • 
sence.of these ^two ingredients. 

The Stockhbltn conference, including preparatory efforts, did 
,much to encourage national leaders to recognize their real stake in 
the environment. Conference topics included problems of particular 
concern to the developing nations — huhian settlements, natural re> 
sources,, wildlife, and others— as well.as those more commonly as- ? 
sociated with industrial naoons. Developing as well as developed - 
natipns listed poverty, disease, and, slams as elements of environ- 
mental concern. Many developing i4tions overcame their hesitation 
on environmental matters and joined wholieheartedly. in the work of 
the Stockholm conference. 

The conference drew the world's attention by adopting a 
precedent-setting document of principles. Its Declaration on the 
Human Environment includes the following statement: 

The protection and improvement of the human environment is . 
a major issue which affects the well-being of peoples and 
economic development throughout the world; it is the urgent 
desire of the peoples of the whole world and the duty of all 
Governments. 

Thcr conference also produced an action plan of more than 100 
items, includir?g some for implementation by individual nations, by 
nations collectively, and by the United Nations and its various 
agencies. 

The United Nations Enyironmenc f^gramme (UNEP) was estab- 
lisfied in 1972 by the 27th General Assembly upon, the recommen- 
dation of the Stockholm conference. The agency , located in Nairobi, 
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- Kenya, built up a staff of 300, including 100 professionals. is 
financed by national pledges-r-over $107 million for 1973—1976. 
The United States pledged "S40 million, and the remainder will I5e 
contributed by 68 other nations. Four-year expenditures (1973— 
1976) aggregate S69 million. -future funding is uncertain: 

UNEP operates as a catalytic agent identifying prime environ- 
mental problems; inspiring nations, UN agencies, and regional or- 
, ganizations to undenake research or corrective programs; and pro- 
viding initial Funding and technical assistance. Through 1976 it had 
instigated 444 projects, using seed money to generate many times 
that amount in narional or agency expenditures. The UNEP 58- 
member Governing Council has restructured the Stockholm action 
plan to deal with six priority .areas: (1) human settlements and. 
' health; (2) land, water, and desertification; (3) trade, economics, and 
technology; (4) oceans; (5) wildlife and genetic resources; and (6) 
energy. UNEP also created a special adjunct to deal with human 
settlements leading to the World G^nference on Human Settjemertts 
held in British Columbia in 1976. UNEP also arranged the 1977 
UN Conference on Desenification. 

Most nation-states are already dealing* with some facets of en- 
vironmental matters. Even the least develop>ed find it necessary to 
cope with urban blight, water resources, sanitation, natural re- 
sources, and other elements affecting health. Industrial nations have 
> found it necessary to force compliance with quality and emission 
standards for many pollutants, initiate programs to clean up rivers 
and lakes, protect scenic and historic areas from the onslaught of 
developers,, and otherwise protect and enhance the environment. 

Regional projects, approached best by joint action, are under 
way. The Soviet Union, Eas.tjG^rrnany, West Germany, Finland, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have, initiated discussions with a 
J view toward establishing a Baltic Sea program. The preliminary 
Mediterranean conference oV 18 nations — including such antagonists 
as the Arab countries and Israel, and Greece and Turkey — held at 
Barcelona in February 1976 established agreement for a joint pro- . 
gram rehabilitating the badly ^polluted Mediterranean. •'Another re-;^^ 
gional effort is the first European Ministerial Conference on the 
Environment sponsored by the^Council of Europe. Thus the wheels 
are turning slowly. 

^Abatement The objectives of world community management of the envirori- 
and ^ment are simply stated. Systems need to be established and operated 
Compliance co abate pollution detrimental to the biosphere, prevent encroach- 
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ment of one nation's .pollutants upon othe^3j:^d stimulate ^en- 
hancement of the enviroTiment. The eventual goal is a steady state 
condition wherein the regeneracfiglfcrces of nature, aided by man- 

. made treatment facilities, are ab^lp process pollutants and main- ' . 

- tain an acceptable environment. ■ " ' " ■ - ^ : 

Only global effort , can effectively and justly approach, those en- 
vironmental matters affecting the earth's biosphere as a whole, for 
example, the flow of harmfal,pollutants across national .boundaries. . 
This responsibility suggests three 'interrelated needs: research, ■ ■ 

. standards, and enforcement. 

. N&ny pollutant harmful to human and animal life cycles have V " 

been detected; others are yet to be identified.- Thus extensive re- 
search is needed to anticipate hazarcJous situations and to develop 
renjtfdial alternatives, particularly regarding upsets of the biospheric 
Balance. So rapid is the pace of technological' cHailge that its impact ■. 

.upon the environment is little understood. The few scientists 
ing to offer opinions about the complicated effects of pollution upon 
the biosphere are in substantial disagreement. Whose judgment is to 
prevail — the sponsors of the Concorde, for instance, or the scientists 

who urge caution lest the' ozone layerWdamaged? What restrictions 
upon ocean pollution are vital -to avoiding damage to the photosyn- 
thesis process that maintains the biosphere's chemical balance? Be- ' v 
tousc these matters are on the frontiers of current knowledge, a ' 
cautious course tilted towarc{ safety without panic is called for. 

Delineation of the world c^muniry's role in achieving environ- World -r : 
mental objectives and assuring compliance, however, is difficult. ' Community 
With few exceptions, the preventive or remedial actions must occur ^9^^ 
where pollution originates — mostly within nations. 

Nevertheless, establishment of standards regarding environment 
tal quality and pollutive emissions is a first appropriate function to 
bc; performed at the global level. 

Both quality and emission standards are needed for environmental ' 
protection. Quality standards establish maximum allowable concen- " - 

trations of specified pollutants, from whatever, source, at specific 

locations; emission standards establish maximum discharges of spec-^ . " 
ified pollutants from specific sources (i.e., power plants, raanufac- < ' 
turing plants, etc.); discharge of certain "polldtants .may be banned . 
conipletely. Quality standards are easier to. establish but more^ 
difficult to enforce because the sour^^ay not be easily identified. 

Certainly. the world community^must determine the permissive 
lihiits of pollution entering intemattonal waters and air space. These 
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decisions dare not be left solely co chemital manufecturers, ^hippers,'^ 
• industrialises, or city officials who now use the biosphere as a cheap 
repository for wastes. * 
Secondly, global standards are needed to limit movement of pol-; 
lution across national boundaries, limit certain pollutants, and ban 
others known or presumed to be hazardous. Even though discharged 
into the oceans may not thieaten*the balance of marine life, they may 
constitute hazards or nuisances to neighboring countries and to those 
bordering common watc^bodies,. But the world^comm unity |ieed 
- not intrude upon nation-states when they are d^iling w?ith poUu-" 
tants not exported to other countries or wasted into the oceans or the. 
atmosphere. Nations may likewise decide on the disposal of solid- 
wastes on national soil; they may deal with urbanization, piieserva- 
tipn of natural resources, and the aesthetics of natuKil and man-made, 
environment within their territory. " 

An ultimate major role for the world community is to achieve 
, ' compliance with these established standards, parrly through 'dix^ct 

administration and enforcement of agreed regulations applicable to 
vessels and planes using air and ocean space partly through t6e. 
exercise of surveillance to determine violations — the earth watch 
approach- — partly,- also, through the^ provision- of appropri|i?!te- 
mechanisms for adjudication of controversies over. eoVirpnmehtal 
matters, and, if need be, for the application of sanctions.or other 
enforcement measiires. ' ^• 

As regards the preservation of endangered species, natural v^on- 
dcrs, historic buildings, and structures of lasting value, nation- 
■ . states should agt with world community encouragement and. as-/ 
■ sistance. . ■ ■ , . .* \ 

'Management Because UNEP has made a good start, it is. a proper * fociis oF 
near-term reform: UNEP should bel- strengthened and enlarged. It 
needs greater and more. secure funding to continue its current ac- 
tivities and to fully implement an adequate earth watch (satellite 
observations and reports from a variety of sources). 

Periodic worklwide environmental conferences similar to the one 
' ^ held 'at Stockholm are desfrable to broaden awareness and un- 

derstanding of environmental problems, publicize achievements, 
and set new objectives and priorities. These could be structured as 
separate conferences, rather than General Assembly special sessions, 
. ,^ . to afford greater access and participation by NGOs. Already the 
1977 UN Water G)nference dealt with one facet of environmental 
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• management and the 1977 UN .Conference on Desertification with 
another. ■ • ^ ' , * ■. 

. G)nsiderable research dealing with env:irohrnerjtaI matters is now, 
carried on by UN agencies, national governments, universities,vand 
NGOs. Nevertheless, as si;ated earlier,; the effort should be enlarged 
alnud .better coordinated. This need could be met by an international 
research org:ani2ation perhaps called. a World Envirdnmental Re- 
' search. Institute *(.WBRI). This institution should enlist the best 
minds' of the world's scientific community and foster the participa- 
tion and suppon of NGOs as well as nation-states and UN agencies. 
The United Nations, either directly or through UNEP, could <;har-., 
Ter and endorse the institute and encourage voluntary contributions 
'from governments and the private sector, - . . 

The role of WERI would include advising and counseling UNEP 
'and other UN bodies. To assure, credibility, the institute \stOQlcl have'. 
\ to'be tolerably insulated frpm political influence and 'have a highly 
:,.<^ualified governing body. arid staff. It must havd access to adequate 
Vlaboratory and .computer facilities. ' ( 

i^.^^ A strengthened and enlarged UNEP, plus^the proposed WERI, 
would be inadeq uate, however, for two longer 'range functiohs^t'hat 
must be managed on the global level: establishing pollution 
; standards and enforcing them. It would be naive to- expect favorable 
response from; all ;hations to the research institute's , findings or 
,UNEP*sproddings. Many will not, of their own volition, adequately 
and promptly limit poll utive. emissions or take other essential steps. 
At some point — ^d: the sooner the better — the world Community 
needs procedures and insfitutibns to set and ^nforce environmental 
standards. ' , ^ /' '; ' 

Documented environniencal law will undoubtedly ]proye necessary 
as a foundation for enforceable standard^. The approach might well 
parallel that used in developing the law of the seas. First an ad hoc 
and then a GDnrrnuihg. committee could be empowered , by the 
General Assembly to prepare for a UN Conference on the Law of the 
Environment. UNEP, ^already studying environmental law, would 
work closely with the com mittees^r perhaps serving^as the secretariat, 
for the-committees and, subsequently, for the conference. 

The conference, in contrast with that at Stockholm., wouldVdeaL' 
with the /ega/ structure for environmental protection and . enhance-' 
njent rather^han need and ur£;ency. On its agenda, and included in 
subsequent international treaties, would be iterps concerning the 
environmental problems and rhethods of solution I have discussed so . 
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■ . ; far. In addition, the creary might specify types of sanctions to be 
employed against nations refusing- or failing after due process to 
cease violations:- Finally, the treaty would establish the mechanisms 
and institutions — preferably by delegation of greater authority to 
* ^^^^ — manage the- global aspects of _i^nvironmental protection 
■•>3nd enhancement. > / 

"^'The world community simply cannot manage environmental 
: . ' - problems and protect the biospheres life support system for future 
. ^ generations with timid resolutions. Bold steps, such as those pro- 
posed, may be resisted initially by many .nation-states. Logic, rein- 
forced by mounting uncontrolled pollution, may overcome such 
resistance before too many'points of irreversibility are passed. 

• • r ^^-.-- J Ocean Space . 

Accomplish-^ The urgency to establish laws goVemihg^th^'seas became evident.' 
mehti in 1945 when the Unired States touched off a scracmble to stake out 
seabed claims beyond territprial-.watd^rs as. President Ti:uman pro- 
claimed sovereignty over seabed "resd^irces — -naeaning petroleum — of 
the. US continental shelf. ..This unilateral action stimulated the 
^^^yening of the 1949 UN Conference o^n the Law of the Seas, 
imhough the conference ended in deadlock^ it' signified world com- 
munity recognition that- management of- ocean space was a' global 
pro^em. ... 

. Within a few jj^ears, preparations .began for another conference, 
this 1958. UN' Conference on the Law of. the Seas, 5v.hith jpVodut^d 
the Geneva Convention on the Continent^ Shelf, a less rhan satisfac- 
. . tory treaty.. The treaty," among ' other things, gaLV<j,JtdastaI .states 
rights to the natural resources — again, meaning petroletim^ — of the 
continental shelf adjacent to their coasts "to a depth Of^OO meters or 
beyond that limit to where the depth of the super adjacent waters 
* . : . admits to thie e:fploitation of the natural resources of said areas." In 

other words, coastal states were abje to claim what'they could reach. 

Efforts to rationalize ocean management remained dormant until 
1967. Then, spurred by Malta's Ambassador Arvid Pardo's dramatic 
presentation to the General Assenlbly, the United Nations began to 
act-. After an ad hoc committee looked into the peaceful uses of the 
ocearns, a continuing UN Seabed Committee was authorized to begin 
preparations for a new Conferen^c.;on the Law of the Seas. And in 
1970 the General Assembly adopted a declaration of principles gov- 
erning the seabed beyond the lim^its of national jurisdiction. The , 
Seabed Arms Control Treaty prohibiting the placement of nuclear or 
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orher weapons of mass desrruccion: upon the seabed and ocean floor 
enrered into force in May 1972. ^ 

After extensive preparatory work, including^, research by NGOs, 
rhe Third \UN Conference on rhe Law of rfi'e Seas convened in 
Caracas; Venezuela, in 1974 and^^^ubsequenrly, has reconvened in " 
Gcneva or New York for several •sessiofii^^ ' , \ ' 

venrion-^called an Informal eompi)sire Negotiating Te^ well ' ^ 
advanced,: and according to Some observers, agreement has been 
reached on perhaps 95 percent of its nicies. Despite uncertainties • ^ ^ 
over treaty provisions regarding the- financial aspects'. Of mining 
decp-s^ nodules ^d the -structure and voting arrangements of a 
proposed Intemaribnal Seabed Authority,' it is • hoped'-: that a treaty 
inay E)e;feady for adoption soon. ' ' 

Meaawhile, coastal states.one after another have extended national , 
soverei^ty. far beyond territorial waters. ^-Many are claiming juris- • 
■ diction up' to 200 miles from the coast and, in some cases, to the 
V continental shelf beyond this distance. T%United Stares did so in 
1977 after several years of waiting for a* treaty from the Conference 
ony.the Law of the Se^. Legislation Unilaterally authorizing and 
governing mining of deep-sea nodules is, pending in the US Con- 
gress. Through these actions the common Heritage that Ambassador 
: Pardo sought to protect for the common us6>bf humanity has'been' 
•greatly reduced in area. . " - . 

Because the Q<:ean' space is at once a bipsystem, an economic Physical 
resource, ziid a:|foliticarentity, three s^ts of objectives are needed. Management 
The physical 'Dbjectives. are relatively noncontroversial. A first of Ocean 

•priority is. pro teeing the ocean's ecological system aad restoring ^P^'^^ 
ai^eas where serious damage occurs. Oceans must be kept clean. THis . 
function, vital to the longer range lif^-support^capabili.ty of the ^ 
biosphere, is the. ocean facet of global'enviro'nmental protection apd 

. enhancement. A;second priority is the optimum exploitation of the 
living resources:of thc^&is consistent with wise conservation meas- 
ures. Seafood will become increasingly vital to resource/population 
balance." Conservation and regulatory measur^ are, therefore, 
needed now to enlarge living marine resources, limit catches, and 
fecilitate marine farming. The third priority is to'lcontrol expioLta- 
tion of mineral resources of the seabeds so thit neither the ecology of ' ' 
?5f:* "9^ production of living resources is, harmed sig- . 

. 2,. As this book goes to press, the Eighth Session is convening iri'New 
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^, nificandy. The ^ourjh is co regulate other uses of ocean space— 

including transoceanic cables, pipelines, oil drillingvpla.tforms,; 
offishore airports, and marine ports — to protect its ecology and pro- 
' . ' ductivity. ' . ' / ■' ' . ' , " 

'Economic Objectives related to the economic aspects of ocean space are more 
Management complex and highly -controversial. The question of who is to benefit 
from exploitation of ocean space resources is a major^.stumbling 
block to agreement in the current Conference on the'Caw of the Seas. 
, -^Developed nations with major fishing fleets and the technology to 

■ ' mine jhe minerals of the deep sea or produce petroleurrr-f&m seabed 

wells want, to protect their advanced positions. Developing nations 
demand participation in the production, technology, personnel 
training, economic sharing, and decision-making. Producers 
of land-based copper, cobalt, nickel, anilrCianganese fKir that deep- 
sea mining would damage their economres by altering prices. Land^ 
. : locked rtafions want guaranteed access to the seas and part of the 
■ ->. ^ake. ' 

What reasonable economic objectives may be.proposed in the face 
' 'IXi of these conflicting contentions? The soundest approach is the fun- 
^^\^ damental principle that ocean space beyond territorial' waters (pref- 
V ^ erably' 12 miles) belongs to the world community. Thus ocean space 
and the- exploitation o.f its' resources should be op>en to all under' 
appropriate 'regu]aft ions and efFectjye controls established by treaty ' 
^ / ancl -administered by a world organization. This concept ought to 
' -apply 'broadly while recognizing the reasonable rights and cofre- 
. sponding -responsibilities accorded coastal states in adjacent - 
?>c6nomi^' zones" , (perhaps 200 rniles offshore).' The creation *of 
J,, economic zdnes now appears certain as a necessary compromise and 
wi-ir give the adjacent coastal states first priority to exploitation of 
' ^resQurcts' in the zones. Procedures are needed^ however, to assure 
- that resources of economic'zones ilre fully'and efficiently cTeveloped,, 

♦ \.^^onsisten.t with the philosophy of the cohimon heritage^; users of "; 
ocean space, including economic zones, ought to . pdy-iair fees accru- 
ing, to the benefit' of the world community. Potential revenue sources 
incladie licensing fees, royalties, or profits from tHb exploitation of 
minCTal or living resources; registration fees for vessels plying the 
seas "and. planes flying the- « intematidnal' airtvays;- ahd* surcharges . 
applied, to'^comrriunication^rvices using ocean space or the skies 
' above it. :. - . " ' ' ' 

r The first allocation of revenues from these sources should finance 
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the inscicucions charged with managing ocean space. The remainder 
of funds could be used to benefit the world cTomm unity, landlocked • 
as well as coastal states, developed as well as^ developing nations. 
Here is the grand opportunity to develop. independent funding for 
recognized global needs. A strong case can be made that allocating ;, 
directly to the United Nations some portion of revenues from the use 
and' exploitation of ocean space wilJ aid in lessening its dependence, 
upon national contributions. ^ . " • 

r The controlling political objective in the area of ocean space maia- Po/hlcal 
agement should be its preservation as a common heritage. Nation- Managem 
state efforts to carve up the oceans and stake out claims to the:seabed 
are unsound for t^o reasons, one pragmatic and the other 
philosophical-. Pragmatically; piecem^^l management of ocean space - 
.would be ineffective; its biosystems and ecosystems cannot be sub-; . . 

-'divided. The same is true of the regulation of resource exploi tatiori-,, ^ 
Fragmented managenc^ent of ocean space is destined co become- a ^ 
shambles and to foster controversy.- - .*. ^ ' - 
.. Retaining^ the common heritage principle is. also sound 
philosophically. Ocean space and outer space are ij^ow the remaining 
areas beyond the jurisdiction of nation-states. ^Abandonment or ap- " 

j^reciable reduction of this common heritage would be a. backward ' 
•■s(;ep, further emphasizing national sovereignty at the. very moment • - 
when global interdependence demancls restricted national authority. \z ' - 

A second. .pbliticjal objective concerns such uses of the oceans as 
ii^yi^ation., overflight, . and "cdnsfr^^^ facilities beyond ter- 

f^orial.watei^/Regulation is requi^ toa^^^ . 
Jliental daniage and proinote safety.%6r the historic freedom of the > 1 ; ' * " 
seas oughf to be maintaixij^:VJv ; ' : ' \ ■ 

A final political object'iW is''theininimizaeion^o^ . 
controversy. Particularattention in a treaty on qcean space wHl have . 
^ be plac'e.don regulations andj>rocedures within economic zones, ' 

^.hanisms for the settlement^ of" disputes, and enfprcemeiit- meas- . V. 
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^? conventjoh now under consideration by the Conference on the ' Law of 
Law of the Seas will establish the basis for near- term management of rhe Seas 
ocean space; a'basis less satisfiictory than many desire but better than - Convention 
others fi^r. The probable provisions of the treaty, as revealed in . 
current working drafts, fall far short of meeting thp objectives I have 
Suggested. But since coastal states claimed economic zones and 
blocked every move to restore the continental shelves, as part of the ^ 
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common heritage, .the final treaty may be as much as can be ex- 
pected/ ^' • , . 

One section of the draft convention deals specifically xyith -the 
seabeds, defined as the area beyond the economic zones. An Interna- 
tional Seabed Authority is proposed to rinanage the research, explora- 
tion, and exploitation of mineral resources of the seabed. Its complex 
structure would include an Assembly; a Couocil; three commissions 
(Economic Planning; Technical, and Rules and Regulations); a Tri- 
bunal; and an Enxerpfise. The several organs of the. Seabed Authority 
provide substantial checks and balances, bat may prove unwieldy. 
The proposed function of the Seabed Authority is to produce seabed 
minerals either through contracts with private or national -enter- 
prises or through the operations of the Enterprise. Net proceeds, 
whether in cash or minerals, are. intended to benefit member oa- 
tioo^, particularly developing countries. The, Tribunal woufd have' 
mandatory jurisdit-cion. over disputes regarding the Seabed Author- 
ity, arising berw&h states or their nationals. Currently, the Confer-r 
ence on the Law of the Seas is stalled on the provisions of the chapter 
dealing with the Seabed Authority. 

The proposed convention deals separately with the rest of ocean 
space (the. area not under thd^urisdiction of the Seabed Authority), 
that is, the -seabeds within economic zones and the high seas exclu- 
sive of the seabeds.- Within the econonjic zones aod Upon the hi^h 
seas', nation-states would remain supreme, subject only to the lim- 
itations of the convention. G^astal' states would manage the living 
resources* in the economic zones and the petroleum resources within 
economic:; zones and on continental shelves. The world community 
might benefit slightly' from S9me small commission on 'petroleum 
resources* developed beyond the 20Q-mile economic zone. Nations 
other than the adjacent coastal states would presumably have sec- 
ondary access to living and mineral resources within econooiic zones 
rhat are not fiilly developed by the coastal states. 

- The proposed convention establishes regulations regarding navi- 
gatiqn and environmental protection, but administration is left to 
the natfionrSCates/ No central organization is created to assure appro- 
pnatc/iTlaCia^emenf./ , \ . ; 

jn'aJiVv-)?^^^^ establishes mandatory provi- 

sions for setUeipfyenr trf;^^ .thari - those .arising in connec- 

"tion ^th the" Seabed .^AutlidS^^^^^ resolved by 

cbriciliarionj tHc parties-rnayiBjooslf^^^ for set- 

tlemerjt: thevLaw'of the Seas Tribunal, the Internati^orial Court of 
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. JiKcice. an arbitral tribund, or special procedures provided in the ■ 

treaty: . v- ' - ■ . . ; ' 

•As the convention is proposed, it has two serious weaknesses. 
First, nation-states remain supreme in the management process ex- 
.■ ... cept for the area "under the jurisdiction of the .Seabed Authority. 
Second^ the convention legitimizes, the takeover by coastal staTres of a 
major ponion x>f the resources long considered parr of a common 
, heritage.;. * 

^If the propojed Convention on the Law. of .the Seas 'come?, into Toward. 

torce. Che world community is likely to relax. ^ assuming; the man- Imprm^eJ 
, - agement of^ean space problems is fiilly under control. Unfbrtu- Ooari ■ - 

.nately, this.;may not be so. . . • >■ . : ; ' , , : Managanent 

;: . B«'de5:;cbnvertirig:.rhe.out^^^^^ 

, gom^ cpncem. other matsers which require attention include estab-' ' 

. lishmg .global standards, ^icufarly with respect to environmental ' ' ^- 
. protection; developing multilateral agreements regarding the con- ' ' .■- 

servation and expbitation of living resources; and minimizing con- ' " " ' "■ 
troversies over secondary exploitation of resources withi^the eco- 
nomic zones. • ^ 

The need to coordinate the varied activities of UN and other 
. organizations coticernecl>ith facets of ocean space management v^rill . 
continiie. The -Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) is con- ■ 
cemed with-food fah production. There is an International Whaling • 
Commission (IWC), consisting of the United States, the Soviet Un. , • .' 

ion; Japan; and Norway. The Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- - ' 
. tative Organization (LMCO) deals with technical shipping and navi- ' 
gatipnal matters;, its Marine Environmental Protection Committee - 

establishes regulations regarding protection against oil spillage and . 
dumping.. The World Meteorological Organization (WMO). is con- 
cerned with atmospheric effects of the interaction .of iir and sea. 
UNESCO's International Ocj?an Commission (IOC)" Zosters ocean 
exploration and research. UNEP deals with environmental matters: ' ' 
The 'proposed convention appears an' inadequate vehicle to achieve- 
fully the necessary coordination of these activities. • . - . ., 

Management of resources within economic zones -by the coastal 
■ states is unlikely to prove adequate. Management ofliving resources " 
iftthe high seas through multilateral agreements can prove very 
cRlfficult. The result is likely to be inadequate.conservation and 
development programs and less than optimal prbducfion of badly, 
needed protein. By according secondary priorities for'development 
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of living and petroleum resources within economic zones, the con- 
vention invites delay and controversy. Coastal states reluctant ro 
allow others to develop living resources will delay in handling appl it 
cations, rmpose unreasonable conditions, and encourage appeals, to" 
tribunals rik/ly\verwhelmed with petitions for relief. Controversy 
will arise over petroleum production from the continental shelves 
when coastal states, perhaps reserving oil for the future, procrasti- 
nate in offshore. drilling and make it d^cult for others ro exploit 
undeveloped resources. Divided* management of environmental prp- 
:tion within the economic zone is bound to be uneven. 
As demands /or revenue to finance econotnic^atid social develop- 
ment and othe^lobal needs mount; a realization may grow that the 
world community, as a ^^4iole, foils 'tateceive just rents for tfhe^use of 
thA bounties of the common heritage within economic zones, 
* As an international organization capable of handling the manage- 
rjj, menr of ocean space, I propose ah Ocean Management Authority 

(OMA) with adequate authority, even within economic zones, 
'^S' charged with , many of^he functions related to ocean space now 

handled by other world organizations. A second possibility would be 
, to. delegate authority over environmental niatters in the whole of 
. , . ■ • ocean space' to UNEP. Thirdly, neighboring coastal states having 

similar situations with respect to living resources and environmental 
. protection might form regional managing units for their common 

concerns. , . : - 

Emergh}^ DisciSs^on of the management of ocean space should not be con- 

' Patterns in the ciuded without calling attention to ertain new patterns, regarding 

Management management of- criticaL world issues likely to emerge from the 

of V^orlJ Thi^'d United Nations Conference tin the Law. of the Seas. Three such 

.>/ '^' - /"^^^f patterns seem worthy jf. emulation if the final <^ft of the Conven- 

■ . * tion on the Law of r he Seas follows the expected course. 

5^^*- ' The first relates zo decision-making. Broadly shared dissat^sfac- 

- .... - tion with the UN decision-making process, is the principal reason 
r,« ./the Law of the Seas "Conference Kas proposed. a new.Seabed Auchor- 

- ■ icy. As a precondition, of broad ratification of the proposed conven- 

tion^ compromise. agreement upon a credible decision-making pat- 
; !^ . > y cerri must be reached by the various groups of nations. Interes!;s 
■ '/r; . " .represented include nations providing the technology and financing 
•^'^ ■ ' . for exploitation of seabed minerals, land-based producers of-the same 
V " L V' ... minerals, consumers, landlocked nations," -and nations concerned 
■ ^- 'with the ihterests-of rhe world community. Negotiations may de-*. 
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velop somef combination of allotment of membership in 'the 
decision-making body by interest groups* weighted voting, o^ the 
.requirerpent of larger rnajorities on certain key issues. 

The second emerging pattern concerns improved proc^ssts for 
resolving conflicts which may find other applications among nation- 
states and their narionals. Ratification of the Law of the Seas conven- 
tion would commit nation-states not only to peaceful resolution of 
controversy but also to acceptance of compulsory jurisdiction. 
Conflicts arising in connectiod^^ith the seabeds would be taken to 
the Tribunal of the Seabed Authority by either party. Controversies,, 
arising over environmental or navigational issues or economic mat-'^ 
ters within the economic zones would require the parries to choose 
one of four methods of settlement. In any case » decisions would be 
final and members would be committed to enforce them upon their 
nationals. These processes* should the convention come into force* 
constitut.e a significant forward step toward ^he rule of law. 

The Convention on the Law of the Seas makes a third contribution 
by establishing the principle of crating revenue for global use inde- 
pervdcnt of assessments or voluntsuy cohtributibns.-paid by nation- 
^^.'$tates.. According to theVcbnvention» funds generated by the. Seabed 
Authority .'through the exploitation, of ' seabed nrvineral resources 
would be available* fi^st* to cover its operating costs and, .next/ for 
distribution presumably to finance economic and - social de^lop- 
ment. Even though these funds be only token amounts, this pattern 
sets an important precedent for. future financing of global needs; 

The United States has in recent years provided strong leaciet^hip UnJted 
in biospheric matters. Our awareness of the problems in th^ ate^ Posture 
/has been sharpened by our domestic environmental concerni^and' by 
our economic interest in the optimization of both living and mineral 
■ resources of ocean space. Our advanced technology pertaining to 
pollution abat<?hient» offshore oil exploration* and seabed mining 
contributes to our understanding, of the urgency of dealing with 
environmental and ocean space matters. . . 

The United States gave moral and technical support to the prepa- ■. 
rations for and the conduct of' the Stockholm Conference oq the * ' 
Human Environment. Subsequently^ we have made major cojyn>it- 
ments to the financing, of UNEP.; . *. .v ^< 

TTie United Staites bi also . given strong support to the Third UN 
Gohfereace on>che Law of the Seas. Our action extending national 
•7.uris3iction to 200 miles was taken somewhat reluctantly, long after • 
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•many other nations had made such claims. ^Proposed legislation 
regarding unilateral mining of deep-sea. nodules by US nationals, has 
been delayed pending the 0|ktcome of the Conference on the Law of 
the Seas. Within the conference we have, taken a strong position in 
opposition to that of Third World nations regarding the Seabed 
•Authoritjir. We have insisted upon workable procedures permitting 
early, nodule mining by private enterprise. . ^ " 

Ourleadership in environmental and ocean space matters/can be 
fauUtd only for reluctanc^^ to urge stronger world organization to 
dekl with these problems. We '"have found it too easy to go along 
y wich-other states in the extension of national cbntrol over economic 
/- zQjjt^,, with consequent deprivatipa of world community: iaterest in 
■. .xi\fi^ip^^^ heritage.. ^ .". *.■ 
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There are sound reasons to discussliuman rights only after consider- 
ing ch^ocher critical world issues. Enlarging human rights and . 
fundamental freedoms for niore people on this earrh depends in part 
upon successful management of other global problems by the world 

' community. Moreover, the status of human rights throughout the 
world is a yardstick for how well other critical issues are managed. 
Th£ extent to' which people enjoy human rights and fixndamental 
freedonts is related directly to the policies and actions of national 
governments which; in the eyes d||j|K>st oPthe' world, exist ,to serve 
-the needs of rheir constituents. Governments rise or fall, 'albeit ' 

■ slowly at. times, according to the way they meet vital Human needs 
and enable their^ citizens to live with dignity. Ideologies and 
philosophies gain or lose adherents according to how thej relate to 
actuaLor perceived human needs /.Economic system^ remain viable 

. only so long as people bejieve they are well served. Many believe that • 
religions remain relevant only as they respond to^iuman concerns- ^ " 

^ Human- rights and fundamental freedoms ar^ -the cornerstone of - ■ 
civilization, the alpha and omega of humanity's quest for a better 
existence. ' * * ' ' " 

Many concepts of human rights are more philosophic than pra^- W'Bat Are 
matic, more gijneral than specific. From Aristotle, St. >*^stine, ' Rights artd 
and Mencius; to present-day philosophers and religious'^rteaders. Freedom? 
rights-and freedoms have been the subject of extensive thought, k 
can be helpful to recall the three main typtfs. 

Fundamental, at least in Western eyes, are the political ^nd civil 
rights that evolve in open societies. Freedoms of worship, speech, 
assembly, and movement, 'plus rights of privacy, dignity^property - 
ownership, and the right to be different fall within this group. 
. A^second type,>rqjates to economic and social matters such as.' 
employment, food, shelter, heilth care, and education. These rights 
quite naturally have great appeal to develcjping nations, and con- 
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,> croversy rageS'dver^ their accainmenc. Should governments be obli- 
gated to care for all? Or is iz their duty to jirpvide for -those who 
.i ' . cannot provide for themselves and to assure the rest the oppdrtunity 

" " for'education, employment, work, earning, and" saving? 

. A third category oF rights has emerged with the-growing destruc- 
tive power of modern weapons, the increasing -impact of war upon 
civilians far from battle lines, and the persistence of violence. Free-/ 
dom from the fear, insecurity, -and trauma, of war, terrorism, arid 
^ barbarism is increasingly viewed as a basic human right. 
■ - National constitutions generally recognize the freedom, security,' 
and weifare of their citizens as the justification for existence of 
*..• V governmchts- Many constitfltions — often patterned after the US 

'Consticution— contain language equivalent to "we, the people"; 
. - "inalienable ri;;;hts"; or "life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." 

Thus the 3^orth of the individual is an acceptable rationale for 
national governments, .even xhose that trample upon human rights. 

The: doctrine of htaman rights and fundamental* freedoms is nwly 
capsulized in the Golden RuIe.^This simple, but powerful, state- 
, meat of human relations ,has its equivalent in many cultures. 
. - "'Taoism, Confucianism^ Buddhism, Islam, Judaism., as ^ell as 
Christianity, all state that one should not hur'c 9thers, 'Bur instead 
- ' - treat them with the same love and respect desired for oneself. Were 
the Golden Rule to prevail* i^i ftuman conduct, enhancement of 
. : liiiman rich'ts would, not be an issue. f rl^.-. 

i;-V ' irJV"-*^":' ■ 'i' >- ^ ' 

.■* ' ' : Thf ' " The striiggle'^'tO' enlarge the freedoms and Ttglits t^' people began 
Det'elopnum: long ago. The deprived, the enslaved, and the persecuted have clam- 
of Rjghis ifkr orcd a^d schemed to gain some measure of justice and dignity, if 
1948 I. not of equality. Minoricies^ — whether of race, sex, color, language, 
" creed, culture, or ecorifemicand social standing — suffering injustices 

' imposed by governing establishments have sought, and often fought 
' . for, fair and humane treatment. Although demagogues have used 
and abused human rights issues to further their political fortunes, 
^ enlightened leaders have acclaimed the importance of human rights, 
and nnany have made sincere efforts to expand them.' 
'- j^ While progress has been frustratingly slow, as viewed, by 

present--day enthusiasts, numerous gains^ have been made. Mile- 
^ stones have been passed along this rugged path: Athenian democracy 
and Roman law established certain rights for some, but not all, 
. constituents: the Magna Charta of 1215 restricted th'e sovereign 

- ^ \v:.i: power of King John of England; the sixteenth century Reformation - 
' "- ^^y ,^.':; enlarged individual freedoms in religious matters;. the Bill of Rights 
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.was adopted in England in the scvericeench century 'and the French 
Declaration of .the Rights of Man in 1789; the US Declaration of . 
Independence created unprecedented expectations and led to the-US 
Bill of Rights constftutional amendments of 1791; the: near aboli- 
. tion of slavery in the world was accelerated by the US Emancipation 
■".Proclamation and the subsequent Ci vir War (1861-1865); and the 
1878 Treaty of Berlin oblig:ated Turkey an.d the Balkan countries to 
' refrain from discrimmation against religious, minorities. - ' 
These and other cyexus,* however sigh iffciant, were limited for the 
most: part to one nation, 'Culture, or region, and they occurred 
meetly in. the Western world. 'Human rights progress in other parts^; 
of the world has been less formal. r ' ' ■ ■ • 

Qlobal concern for human rights is of recent origin. The Council 
of the Uague- of Nations (IS^ l^j ;svas given the responsibility.-^to:^ 
administer certam provisions of World War I peace treaties protect-"''' ^ 
ing the rights of racial, religious.,, and linguistic refugees and 
■ minorities. Thus some few principles of humanitarian intervention 
were institutionalized J^y.the League of Nations. Beyond this^ how- \ 
ever^ the League hdd little invol>«eraent with human rights, and its 
covefiant did not mention them.' V 

. -The Atlantic Gharter.,apro<;laimed in August 1941, by President 
^Roosevelt aiad Prime Minister .Churchill, established guarantees'of ■ 
human rights as an objective of the World War 11 allies. It called for 
"assurance that all may"live out their lives in freedom from fear and ■ 
want" and'"traverse the hijh se^and oceans without hindrance," It 
*;^^urther demanded '-the atxmdonment of the use of force." * 
1'^.^^%;Tenlained for the United Nations after World War 11 to make ' , 
;ttiej^^i*^ human, rights a truly global one. The UN Charter . ..^ 
^pfovi^^ for a. global ^approach ro human rights: 

in fundamental human rights, in the dfg- ■ ' 
'\y Vi\pf^iti'di worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
zn^yi^ff^n o{ all nations, large- and small. {Preamble} 

to achiev^nternational cooperation in solving international' 
■■■ problems of economic, social/ culjural, or humanitarian charac-;^,..; 
ter, and in promoting and encouraging respeCf for human rigfife't-^^-*' ^ 
and for fundamental freedoms for airw>^^^]4t distinction as to 
" race, sex, language, or religion. [Article 1] 

i'^The United Nations lost no tfme in dealing with' human rights. Global 
The 3rd General Assembly ( 1948) adopted and proclaimed a Univer- .Standa 
sal Declaration of Human Rights submitted by the UN Commission 
on Human Rights chaired by Eleanor Roosevelt. The several cyxicles 
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^ cover a wide range of basic human rightsia.jDd furidamencal freedoms, 
as^'devc loped in the Western: w6rld?5^rticle 29 imposes duties and;^ 
restricjptyxj. those enjoy mg irigKts and freedoms^-a proper rec- . 
og«i,ci|Ss^^^^ndividuai^ d go hand in'hand 

. \ wittte^r&'nrf rights. and privilegei"/^ 

a common standard of achievement for all peoples and all 
nations/ to the end that every individual and every organ of 
. society,, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote respect, for. these rights and 
freedoms and by progressive meaisures, national and international, 
to secure their universal and effect ive recognition and observance, 
both among the p>eeples'of ;M6m and among 

^the peoples of rerticorfes under their jurisdiction; . . • 

a lofty ,staternept pf1)uman rightrobjeojives, the Declaration 
of Human Rights set the stage for General A^mbly adoption of a 
long list of covenants, protocols, and conventions. Those of primary 
interest are listed in table I, along with the status of US ratificaciun. 

■' TabU I .. . . . 

S^ELECTED UNITED N4TI0NS TREATIES 
CONCERNING HUMAN RIGHTS 

Year Number 



■ ^ . Treaty 


Force 




US.Stdtus^ 


Convention on chc Prevention and Punish- 
ment. of the Crime of Genocide 


1951 


82 


Signed but 
not ratified 


Convention for the Suppression of the 
Traffic in Persons and of the Exploitation of. 
the Proistitutiqp of Others 


1951 




Not party 


Protocol Amending the Slavery Convention 


1953 


.44 


Ratified- 


Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees 


1954 


69 


Not. party 


Convention on the Political Rights of Women 


1954 


84 


Not pany 


Slaver>- Convention of 25 September 1926 
as Amended 


1955 


31 


Signed but 
not ratified 


Siipplcmentary Convention on the Abolition 
of Slavery; the Slave Ti^e, Institutions and 
Practices ^Simibr to Slavery 


1957 


90 


Ratified 


Convention oh the Natiorulity^ of Married . 


1958 


52 


Not party 



Women 
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Treaty " 


in 
.Force 


Rati- 


' US Status^ 


G)nvcncion Relating to the Status of 
Stateless. Persons 


I960 


35. 


Not party 


G)nvention on the International Right of 
G)rrection 


■1962 


10^ 


Not party 


'Convention on Consent on Marriage, Mini- 
mum Age for%arriage» and Registration^ 
of N^rriagcs 


1964 


29 


Signed but 
not ratified 


Convent ibd-on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Racial Discrimination 


1969 


■ 97 


Signed but 
not ratified 


. Convention on the Non-Appiicabifity of 
Statutory Limitations to War iCrimcs and 
Crimes Against Humanity 


1970 


21 


Not party 


Convention on the Reduction of 
, Statelessness 


1975 


9 


Not party 


international Covenant on Economic. Social 
and Cultural "Rights 


1976 


46 . 


Signed but 
not ratified 


International Covenant on Ciyitand 
Political Rights . ^- 


1976 


.44 


Signed but 
■ cu3t ratified 


Optional Protocol on Complaints from" 


1976 


16 ■ 


Not party 



Individuals 

a/As=-a£Dccembcfr-31> 1977. #^ " 

b. United States si^ature on an i ntemationay treaty or convention indicates 
that the Deparrinent of State agreed tait when it was before the UN General 
Assembly. Ratification indicates approval by the US Senate, at which time 
the agreement is binding. 

Sources: United Nations, Multilateral Treaties in Respect of Which the Secre- 
titry^eneral Perform Depository Funcyons^ New;.York„ 1978; US Depart- 
menr of State, B/rZ/fW, Washington, D.C., April 1978. * v. 

■ In ad^lition to the initiatives taken by the. UN General Assembly^' 
several other^intemational organizations have'^made important con- 
tributions to human rights standards. The European Convention on 
Hunnan Rights and affiliated protocols have established, workable 
procedures and precedents. The United Nations Educational. Scien- 
tific and Cultural Orgaij^zation has instituted conventions against 
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discrimination in education. Member states of the International 
Labor Org^aaizarion have agreed on a, number of labor practices, 
including the .right to organize and bargain , the abolition of slavery, 
and the establishment of equaJ remuneration for equah work. Mem- 
bers of the OrgSnizarion of Ariiericari States, as far back as the early 
: • 1900s, have been parries^ to agreements, on such matters"as asylum, 
; che rights of aliens, and/the niano of women. 

Hence many human rights standards have been established and 
. ■ . some harve been observed.' Unfortunately,, some basic instruments, 
. Siich as the recent Draft Declaration oh the Right of Asylum, have 
been drafted but are hot in force. United States reluctance to ratify 
many^of the treaties already in force is not only frustrating but a 
hindrailce to the advancement of human rights.,' . 

Beyond establishing standards, the United Nations has sought to 
^ expand the observance of human rights in several ways. Org^iza- 
rions have been established to deal with human rights matters; 
nation-states periodi^y report on the status, of human rights in 
their countries; attention is occasionally focused ugon human rights; 
some flagrant violations have been investigace<i;«jiaidr^^^ frequently, 
.violators have been censured. . : . - ■ >: 

Article 13 ti^r he. Charter lodges" primary responsibility for human 
right's matters with the General Assembly. . 

The General Assembly shall initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of . . . assisting in the realization of 
human rights and'fund^ental fre^fio ms for all without distinc- 
tion as. to. race, sex, language, 6r religion.. ' 

Accordingly, annual agendas contain numerous items concerned ■ 
■ m whole or iii parr with this subject. Some of the pro{5osals reaching 
the Oeneraj Assembly come through the overloaded Third Commit- 
tee which handles human rights* in. addition to social and cultural 
. matters inevitably interlinked with.^development matters. The Gen- 
eral Assembly has created several:' organizational units to address 
specific human rights problems including: 

SPECIAL COMisiiTTEE AGAINST ^PARTHjElD-^lS member States 
• or^nized-in 1962 and renamed in 1970; to review and report on 
South vVfricas racial policies ' 

UNITED NATIONS TRUST FUND FOR SOUTH AFRICA — authorized 

in 1965 with five trustees appointed by member states; to assist 
^ persons persecuted for their opposition to apartheid 
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SPECIAL CpMMISSION TO I>fyESTIGATE ISRAELI '^PRACTICES AF- ^ 
FECTING THE HUMAN RlGHTS'^^F THE POPULATION OF THE OC- . 
XUPIED TERRiTORiES--s^ce<i b 1968 and composed of three 

■ jhember scaces repomn^'ao^^ly co the General Assembly 

COMMITTEE ON THE ELIMINATION OF RACIAL DIsdRmiNA-" 
TION— organized in 1969 with 18 experts eleaed by. scares but 
serving as individuals; co report annually arjd make reconmenda- 
cions based uppn itS' examination of the reports provide^ by scares 

GROUP OF EXPERTS ON THE DRAFT CONVENTION ^QF TERRI- 
TORIAL ASYLUM— established in 1974 with individual from 26- 
nations; co review the text of proposed conventions 

■ Additionally, several commissions, agencies, or working groups 
Ji^ve been established to deal with refugee problems principally in 
the Middle East. . 

• The Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC); too, deals with 
human rights matters. Art jcjie 62 of the Charter states thai ECOSOC: 
. ; . may ^nake "recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
respect for, and observance of, haman rights and fundamental . 
freedoms for all. v - - "W' 

ECOSOC's power to draft conventions for stibmission to the General 
Assembly and to call international conferences thus extends to ques- 
tions of human righcs. 

Jn 1946 ECOSOC established the Human Rights Commission 
[32 member states) to prepare studies, reports, and recommenda- 
tions. This role was performed; weit in early years. The commission 
ruled in 1947, however, that It lacked the. power to take action^pn 
liuman rights complaints. In recent years the commission has moved 
iway from complete npninvolvement toward limited involvement in 
specific violations, in particular cases arising in South Africa, Israel, ■ 
Zhile, and, more recently, Uganda an4 Cambodia. But political bias 
rends to undermine the commission's" ability to deal effectively with 
Tiany barbaric violations of rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and 'Protec- 
ion of Minorities (26 individuals appointed by member states) was 
jstablished by the Human Rights Commission in 1946. -^It is f 
harged to study and make recommendations regarding prevention 
►f discrimination against racial, national, religious, or linguistic ■ 
ninorities. This subcommission functions largely through . a work- ' 
ng group of 5 persons, reporting in turn to the subcommis'sion. 
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. • • ECbSpC, also established the Cornrnrssion on the Status of 
• >3C^omen in 1946. This coriimission of 21-meinbers is directed to 
/ *■ prepare recommendations and reports to ECOSOC^on the. pron^otion 

of women's rights in {k)litical, economic, civil, social, andjeduca- 
^ ciphal- fields. A number of conventions dealing with ^progressive 
.'. woxnen's rights have been developed. 
... Most UN agencies claim some contribution to the guest for^ 
• hunian .rights rhrough their economic and social development ac- 
' 7 tiviries. Most of these contributions are indirect. Between 1930 arid 
1958, the International Labor Organization adopted several conven- 
tions in the field of labor relations. Nations which have ratified them 
. . report upon, the application of these conventions within their coun- 
* .• ' tries. "Five ILOorgans involved in investigating. and enforcing theise 

agreements contribute to UN knowledge and impaction the subject 
and set some interesting prec?ecrents on national reporting. >■ r 
* UNESCO, too, majves some direct cpntribucibn to huma^ rights. 
Its purpose, as defined in its constitution, is: ' ' 

. . . to contribute to peace and security by pcomoring collabora- 
tion amoriig the nations through education, science, and culture in 
or^er to furtj^ universal respect for justice, rule of law, hiunan. 

/rights, and fundamental freedom for alK.^ --; 
■\ ■, '^^ ■ * ' ■ ■ • ■ . ' -.'^ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The 1949' Geneva Conventions also' contributed to-che accurnlila-- 
t- ; tion of h dm an- rights agreements. Four dbcuments co^hcerrji-hg war- 
- f;' - timer- treatment of wounded, sick, and imprisone^^armed/jjorces 

members were adopted. ^w;- 

<nie United Nations, througfithe General, Assembly^^d certain 
agerK^, periodically focuses worldwide attention upSon various 
facets oPhuman rights throoigh cpnferences and special programs.- 
The I96ii Tehran International' Conferetic;e on Human Rig1;cs high- ' 
lighted ;the. international year for humin rights with its Proclama- 
tion of Tehran. The 1975 International' Woineri^s Year Conference 
in Mexicci City produced the^Declaration of Miexico enrphasizing'the ^ 
need to extend human rights to all women. A Decade for -Women 
and'Development to last until 1985 was endorsed, and a W«rld Plan 
. of Action was projected for the ten-yeaT period. The 191^—1983 
^Decade for Action Against Racism, highlighted by the 19-7^^orld 
Conference to Cx)inbat Racism and Racial Discrinvnarion, Us an 
'-effort to focus -attention upon another area of human rights. 
. . On a number of occasions, the United Nations has identified art^ 
publicized .aikged- flagrant violations of human rights. General As- 
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scmbly resolOcions have. censured offending nations, parfl(cularly in 
southern African situations where independe/ice has h^c^^eeji 
achievjd and apartheid prevails. Econojnic sanctions, were . impost 
against Rhodesia in 1971. Th'e 29th General .j^seb'bly cook 
drastic step of ousting^South Africa. .The same Assembly spu^ 
rebdk^hrael and its-supporters for the. festering Palestinian situation 
by according Yassir 'Arafat of the Palestinian Liberation Orgainiza- 
tion righ,ts generally reserved for heads of scate.' While the' frustra- 
tions provoking svKh official actions are understandable, s^hty do ' ^ . ' 
reflect p<)litical bias\ * ^ - " ■ 

Many observ^^ and a number of^goVemments, while endorsing ^ :. - 
.the several^UN mir^an rights rdes;^ are increasingly disti;rfe!e<3 &y'\ / 
their imbalance. Aic^en'tibn is given properly to discrimipatioijy.n' 
southern African cbuntries and injustices to Palestinians But 
numerous deprivatibiis of human rights in communist states^ some 
■ independent African nations, and dictatorships elsewhere are largely 
ignored. Hence there is a need -for more .balanced investigation, 
concern, and action regarding human rights violations (including ' ■' 
political harassment, genocide, torture, fbr^ied labor, and terrorism) 
W.herever they occur.* " 

Significant human rights progress has been made in Europe., High-. . Regional 
teen Western European nations in . 1949 formed the Council of ' A^ivities 
Europe.^ This led to the 1950 adoption of the European G)nvention ^ 
on Human Rights apd Fundamental Freedoms (only France and 
Switzerland have not yet ratified) arid the subsequent creation of the 
European Court of Human Rights and the European Human Rights 
Commission. These''units, together with t^LConsu]tative Assembly 
(the council's delibc'rative body^ constitut^the infrastructure for 
^ongoing attention to human rights. ■ ■ . 

. This. European "'system incorporates several advanced means of ^ 
protecting ^and enhancing human rights. The convention provides . • 
'the right of individual petition (now recognized by 11 oEche 16 * 
Wfifying;iations^^ an obligatory mechanism to deal with state versus 
.state controversies, and a means to transfer to the Court of Human 
Rjghts those matters the*. commission is unable to resolye. Judg- 
ments of the court are. binding'. The commission, through its 
secretary-general, is charged v^zh fact-finding, and its Committee of 
Nfinistcrs has adjudicator\' authority. < 

■ This sj^tem has^andled thousands of petitions, mostly intrastate 
but some transnatiSiial. .§everal member states have permitted the 
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cotnrttissiGQ to. 'inv«tigace incerjial affairs. Although the European 
system has weaknesses, observers generally consider it to Be the;bes; 
, - . _yet initiated on an internajional basis. They note also that it hai'hac 
^vv an ^mpo^tant mipacf po. internal legal systems of member states 
Between, 1948 and 1954 the OAS ad6pte^d several human right, 
conventiorrs concerning aliens, naturalized citizens.' asylum, and na- 
.nonahty of women-. In. li)59 and I960 OAS again turned to the 
• ' ^.^'^ Inter-American Comrftission on I^man- Rights was 

established and. finally, m 1969 a Convention on Human Rights 
was adopted with but two reservations. The commission makes 
recommendations, requests reports from governments.- and acti 
■ upon complaints^on violations of the co-nvention. The statute of the 
commission has been interpreted to permit examination of petitions 
from individuals. An Inter-AmeritanXourt acts upon cases ^bmit- 
vced by the commission or by state?. Judgm^nts^are final. If non- 
^rt^pliance prevaiJs. the casegoes to the OAS General AssembW for' 
pol^itical decision. The I nfehnational' Conference of American States 
(no8 the same as OAS) in ^948 adopted conventions regarding polit- 
icayand civil rights of women. - . ■ 

Hie- Organization of African Ujiity in 1969 adopted it's' first 
hto*r. rights convention pertaining to refugees. It is not yet in 
The League of Arab States established a Commi ssion ■ of 
iman Rights in 1970. At Council" of Asia and the PacifiTmlear 
. with^httflrnn-cights has been proposed. ' 

The regicrnal approach/to the management of human rights mat- 
. . ters has promise. One of its advantages is the greater ease of gaining 
.agreement on fundamehtal concepts due to fewer cultural div«ysities 
^and the presence of certain unifying forces. Regional organizadons 
40 not inject political issues into-human rights matters as readily as 
the^Unitecf Nations. ECOSOC. -arid the Commission on Human 
Rights. Progress toward human rigTits and fundamental freedoms 
may cor^^e more, ppidly through regional uniti than- t^jdugh the 
United Nations. • ' . , ■ r.'^y 

■ High tribute israue the United Nadons and regional organizations ' 
tor their accomphshments in establishing global standards The 
world- community sKbuld'be grateful for the.mSny dedicated repre- " 
s«itatives of member. states who have gwded these ' international' ' 
eHorts. Through their persistence, after centuries of slow and scat-* 
tered initiatives; important first steps have been taken. The Univ'er- 
^j?l Declaration of Human Rights, regional declarations, and delated, 
conventions speak for" the conscience of all people. Tj. 
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I3e^pice*chese importjmc beginnings, human rights and fundli^ 
:v rheniit fre<dqhis- are widely disregarded in rhosc parts- of the wq rid. 
^R^er*peopk-|^ve basic freedoms now than ten to twenty years-ago. 
^Many countries have slipped back, including a number that achieved 
; indcpendences§ice W6rld War II and older, tolerably democratic, 
' and Open societies. " 

Accor<^ng t0v:a;197& Freedom House survey, only 57 of 158 
nations, could be considered free societies, in terms of political and 
■ ^^^^^ pg^^s. The fundamentals of liberal democratic structure were 
-al^nt in some 100 countries. Since 1970 the Human Rights Com- 
^mj^ssion has received over 100,000 complaints from individuals and 
organizations about alleged violations of human rights throughout 
the world. Amnesty International has repeatedly reported on the 
treatment of political prisoners in' a nun^ber of countries, Chile 
being the latest. Massacres have come to world attention: Indonesia 
(1965), Burundi (1972), Equatorial Guinea ( 1972), 'Bangladesh 
(1971), Ethiopia (1974), Cambodia ( 1975), and Uganda (1976), to 
r mention a few. Terrorism and other, forms of violence are increas- 
ingly inflicted upon* bystanders and uninvolv.ed people. Harassment 
of dissi'dent^^n tHe Soviet Union and other countries is frequently 
reported by news media. While a nun^ber of nations have been cfted 
for massive violations, 'very few others -are, entitled to outstanding 
c^^mmendation for efforts to enhance the dignity and worth of all of 
their constituents. ... , -..^ ' . 

,DnTy 17. of the principal UN' ini^aj^edlconventions (table 1) ?re 
now inTor^e; others languish in the pigeonholes of national govern- 
ments awaiting ratification. Attempts since 1965 to strengthen the 
capability of the United Nations to deal: with human rights by 
naming a high commissioner for human rights have been repeatedly^ 
thwarted by opponents who consider it an invasion of national 
sovcre*ignty..Atterapts by.rhe Unitedi Nations to adopt and. place in 
force declaratioi^S-or conventions ,G«&iatters of current urgency , such^ 
as asylum and terrorism, have ^a^g^Be Human Rights Commis- 
sion's Subcommissior^on Preventi^g^Oiscri-mination and Protec- 
tion of Minorities, ha$^yet to denioristrate an effective, evenhanded 
approach.^Both the highly routed E)ecade Against- Racial -DiscVijTii- 
nation and the 1978 UN Conference to Cjmbat Racism have suf- 
fered setbacks because of the votes of.a bloc of nonaiigned countries 
in the Generll Assembly and at xhe Conference equating Zionism to 
racism,.- . ' V / 

Obviously, a wide gap remains between,the.high principles of the . 

' ' ■.■■-/ 
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Univejgjpil.I^ditrarion of Human RJghcs and subsequent conventions 

:* »':arid rhe current practices of nfrfny nation-states. Why have so few 

'\ 2^^" tiations ratified, the conventions and even fewer observed them?^ Why 

are human rights so widely ignored? 

; Undoubtedly, the strong reluctance of many nation-states to ac- 
cept any encroachment on national sovereignty is a major obstacle, to 
• ^ the ^Ixcensron of human rights and fundamental freedoms. This is 
also the prm'cipal obstacli^impeding most world comfnunity efforts. 
The normal desire to protect national sovereignty is usually rein- 
forced by a determination ^ jyoid tbe focus of public attention. The 
Soviet 'Urtton, though - Qbyioiu^^indful of the tyrannies of the 
Stalin re^ipie^nd preyailj<igiiarsh^ treatment of dissideo'cs, has op- 
posed U?<[ii3cc"ivities in this field fcom the beginning. . \ 

Coups and other riondemocratic changes of government' in many 
' countries have been accompar?,ied by political' imprisonment, tor- 
ture, and, jn some/ca^; massacre. But repugnant violation^ are not 

... ' 'limited to precipitf)u§. government turnovers; they are all too often 
practiced by dictatorial governments determined to suppress dissent- 
ers ^nd x>pponents. The natjons'^Thvolved in such practices consti- 
-tute an jnformal., unpublicized bloc working beliind the -scenes to 
stifle enlarged-UN human rights activities. Exceptions may be made 
when ii; seems politically expedient to investigate the actions of 
j^tiTip5f>urar governments: apartheid in South Africa, treatm^iit of 
Arabs in Israel, and treatment of political, prisoners in Chile. . 
^ 'TDther less insidious factors also impede progress, including differ- 
ing concepts of the nature of^human rights aad fundamentaLfree- 
doms, dominating impacts of international and domestic- matters" 
upon national priorities, and inertia and resistance ro change. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the various 
covenants subsequently adopted by the UN General Assembly 
document Western concepts of human rights and fundam^tal free- 
doms. The same is true of the declarations and covenants adopted by. 
the European and Latin American regional organi-zadons. This is not 
surprising^''^be<^iSi^ -recent human rights progress has occurred 
largely in,the^We$tern and the General Assembly that made 

modern, hiimian' rights history was controlled by Western democ- 

. • racies/. ■W.l^ehx.cJie Universal Declaration was -adopted, only two — 
India andi .the Philippines— of its 58 members were new^y independ- 
ent- nations, ' Under th^se circumstances, both •the declaration and 
subsequent covenants placfed-emphasis upon civil liberties, *personaK 
security, privacy , and -other freedorns as^ practiced genetally in . the 
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W^<cm wo^/ Th^^ Uaion^comoiitred ro a different concq^r 

^;o£^>eople s-:triitiS£tii^ the state, abstained and influenced its . ; 

>.^ic^& Eastern Europe .do chc same. / 
. As-UN membership i&rethan.dq through the admission of 
numerous newly independent' foiijftcr colonies, the st;ro tig tJase of 
shared. human rights concepq^.w^'i^yecely, weakened. Tlje leaders of 
these new nations, influexit^:fey diversexulcuresv. ideologres,. and ' 
economic situations, ..tend' to view human rights , frpm perspectives 
which are different -ffbm those of Western Europe and the United 
States. Key wotds — rights, ^freedoms, dignity, justice, liberty!. pri- 
vacy, security, and quality of life — are interpreted differently; this is 
a basic problem of human rights agreenrfents.Xeaders of new nation:s 
are prone to -view independence, self-determination, noninterven- 
tion, and economic progress as fundanfiental freedoms. Eradication 

' of the last vestiges of cofoiTLtalis.m and blatant racial discrimination' in 
southern Africa, t^ogether with achievement of higher living 
standards, are viewed ^ prerequisites to civil an<i political rights. 
The new nationsi^lso view greater- participation in^lqtemational 
decision-maJcing a$ an important human right. Msiiy^rare quite 
Willing* td tolerate terrorism a means to self-deterniinatidn. Free- 
donjt^jof speech, ^assembly; movement, political action, and privacy 

■,;s2fem- secqpdaiy. Undoubtedly, these differences in^ perception con- 
trjbute^Co the wqrld community's abyinul failure to strengt 
enhance human rights and fundamental freedoms- Despite some 
validity, thbse percepticfc- are^ overemphasized; they are somewhat 

•'remitltiscent of the excuses kings and dictators have always used to ' 

•d^oy fre^gioms. to their people. * ^ , • 

Another . factor hihl^ring progrSSs is the- paralyzing -impact oT 

..pressures and exigencies arising from international and domestic ■ 
problems. Today's. emphasis upon nationaj security encroaches upon 

personal. freedoms. Defense preparations inevitably restrict free- 

/dfom^J^ar itself becomes the ultimate human indignity. National 
leaders, struggling with serious economic and development prob- 
lems, find it difficult to attend to^phisticated rights and freedoms. 
Some have no time to iQgk much beyond survival. PoUrica|/^nstabil- - 
ity wit^iin-nations is likewise distracting; governments which, con- 

centrate upon staying in powerje^ften limi^human -freedoms. 

Inertia and resistance to change handicap the enhancement of ' 

human' rights in most countries. Established governments take for 

^granted placid endutjmce on the part of their constituents for the . 

long--§tanding p>atterns and traditions. Leaders of dictatorships, — 
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What Roles: 
for the UniteU 
Nations? 



'whether military, or^civilian^ of the right or of-j^h^k-x-f^l 
thre^^-ned.by Western' type., freedoms and, civil rigH^^|fet^red^by 
..^jj^pn^ern for personal safety, ^inertia is common eveh ?am6ng those 
"r rpost .deprived of fundamental rights and .freedoms,' ' >% 
>X'hilc human rights progress around the world appears bleak to 
jjnost Western observers, jiit ovetiail situation shouW be kept' in ' 
^perspe^ive. Human rights is now a global concern. A -challenging 
decla^Mp has been adopted, experiments in international oversight ■ 
have initiated, and an ongoiSg dialogue'' has --feen started. 

Nation-states are increasingly compelled to' justify their failures. " 
These are vitally important beginnings for the^ enormous and 
difficult task lying ahead. ' ' • / 

, • •: ■ ' , ■ ■ ' • 

The, burden of responsibility tp extend, human -'rights and funda- 
mental freedoms r^rfrs. prirnarily- upon nation-states.. The. Unired • 
Nations and region^yscein-s may^^Kjs^adopt, and advocate, but 
they lack ^uthojity .tc^omyei^.mc^^ to ratify Or enfcTrce' * 

covenants: How^er'deplora^^ 

life. Hence -jl^^oipri^^^^ the^&W^tfng the 1968- 

PrcK^larSation/oTTitr^^ . ' . "i: ' »■ ' ^ 

■■^ It is imperativ^^that the members of the. international comrnu- 
^ riity fulfill their, sole rra^^btigation to promote and encourage 
•. . respect for human rights ^^^ndamer)tal freedoms.' ' 

. How then can the international community aid the' conversion of 
high aspirations to workable precepts ahd> enforceable practices - 
reaching i billion people in more Aan 150 nations? 

Both the direct and indirect avenues^'5«r^pen.should be purstied. 
The mdirect approach , st^Kei^imply, is Better management of other 
eri::cal world issues. The dfr^t ^proach calls for continuing, but 
intensifying, established UX arid regional -human rfghts aotiyici>s, 
^strengthening mechaKts'ms to dfral with them, and implementing' • 
■"new programs. Tfte United Nations can properly have^i'mpa^ in tshe 
following areas;, ( 1)« encouniging nations to" raafy, jjromotc,' and v 
enforce existing hiinrlan 'ri-hts conveptiops; (2) establishing addi- t 
tiorval stan<ferds\for b.uiiian rights 'and fundamentaljreedoms and' 
focusing wffrld attention upon hamait-^rights matters; and (-3) 
monitor inn -.jman rights, progress, in vest igatrng violatfons aM 
complaints and recommending remedial aftiqp," and censuring na- - 
tions committing or permitting gross violations of established 
staridards ophuman rights. ^ 

The world community should also provide mechanisniis for peti-^^ 
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tion, asylumV^relief, arid jccj^able creacmenc for individuals al- 



legedly deprived of rights 
feirly with massive violaoi 
political groups. These dit 
the longer range. 



^cablish peaceful procedures co deal 
lumari rights affecting rjjinority or 
ittilt roles will, niore likely played in 

^^^^ Human rights, matters need stronger emphasistand gr^eVvisibil- 
"*?*y. To accomplish this» the Unfted Nations- should, li'flj^bumm 
-rights matters as equals With peace and security an4 .^it^^gnomic 
■ -and social development. ' ■ . ' 

; Firsthand most importantly, a Human Ri^ts ^ncil (HUltGO) ' 
patfernetl after ""ECOSpC^^iuld- be*established -and assdme rhose 
.^humaix. rights respbnsiBiliaies* now assigned' to ECOSOCj'lts fcB?c- 
• ti'ons arid powers, paralleling Article 62 of the,.U>r Charter, might 
be sii"^ .as follows: ' " • . . ^ 

. 1. T«e Human Rights Gouncil shall make or initiate studied and 
• repeats with respect to human rigjits, fundamental freedom^/' - 
. ■ and ^refeted .matters and sh^ll make recomrrferuiatjons wicH,' 
re:?f>ffct to such- matters to the General Assembly] to the mem.->'*^ 
•bers* of the^ United Nations^' "and to the specialized agencies"^ 
. cqrijcerned: . / . ^ ' . 1 : ■ ' 

The Cauncil shall make recommendations for the pui^se of 
prqnioting respect for, and. Observance of,, bupnan nJSt^^d ■ 
fundamental Freedom? for all. ** 



New 

Approaches: 
A Human 

'"Council > 
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Jt sHfell. prepare draft 'conventions for subnniission ta^hS^'Gen- . 
erai^/^sembly ""^"^ ^ _ "_rv > . 
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-,,5^——-/ with.cespect to all matters falling 
• conrpetfence. .' * ^ - \ 

. 4. It sha.ll call; 1n accpraanc;e with /he rules 'prescribed" fc^ the 
^ - J Utjirecf Nations,, iaternational. conferences on matters faHing^ 
withijri its coftYiperence, . » > . ^. 

■ Such a council, replacing the pres^sot Human ^i^ts Commission 
and perhaps of the same size-, woufd,t)y its.very nature, el^ate the 
"stature arid visibility of human.rights'ft^ttfers.^ A ^y-prodtiii^ould 
,be 'removal (jf these 'matters trom an afre:)^ overburdened and un- 
wieldy ECOSOC, where liuman rights now* compete for attention 
with economic, and social development. ■ 

Creating the Hum;A Rights Council could be achieved by trans- 
forming the exiting Trusteeship Council now nearing the end of its 
mission. In any event, a new HURCO requires amending the UN. 
Charter, a move likely to be strongly opposed. But an Jnterim step, 
not requiring Charter change, would produce many of the suggested 
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■ bemefics, The Human 'Rights Commission, instead of being phase^ 
. _ . our, could bs? transferred from ECOSOC to^ the General^Assembly 

with a status similar to such agencies as the United Nations Indus- 
trial Development Organization or the United Nations Environment 
Programme* . ^ . ^ 

' ; V ./W^itTi^^^ HURCO or the transfer-of<he H liman Rights Com- 

■ , ■-^^yiissiori^To^ t^^^ General ' Asscjntbly, two other structural changes 
' ' wpuy-'sttrengthen che nianagement of human t^hts matters. One 

w'ofild transfer social and cultural items from che Third Committer 
of the General Assembly to the JSecond Committee, thus ^^liowing 
the Th^rd Committee to concentrate upon human rights rriatters* 
All EC0SOC matters would then "^ow to the General Assembly 
^ thixjugh. the Second Committee ar.^ human rights matters through 
. the Third Con^mittee. . • ■ /^^.j 

Establishing within the Sec**vr.;riat a deputy secretary -gene ral-&r 
human rights would be-*a second'o^irable change.. All functions and 
•stE^ff now related to'human r:i;h:s matters, including the staff of the 
Human'RightSi Commission, could ccSne under this deputy's adnvin- 
istration: This proposed ' struct urtr is similar to that proposed -in 
chapter 7 for development matters. From <in organizational point .of'*^ 
. view, it is sounder .ihan the establishment of a' hrgh commissioner 
^ • for huQfian rights. ■ < - - ■ . - 

With Of without these basic organizational changes, the following 
■ nqar-term steps would help the United.^ Nations fulfill its role: 

I. Convening the Ht^rtian Rights Commission mote fre<iue(tfly^ 
. 2. Assuring greateyindependence-for experts on subcommlssidns 
a^d working groups ; . , 
^ ■ 3. gstablishing procedures to allow and ertrourage non- 
• governmental organizatio'ti; <NGO) and ffidrvidual input on 
\;allegt:d vialations* . ^ ' - 

4.^ Establishing a subcommissf/on to continuously review iaj^iiup- 
' - -date conventions and standards , • 

- - r Sjjj investigating more thoroughly all alleged violations rather, 
• . . . iJ^'^Jian only those having apolitical Overtones *, 

^ ' pL 4^cfc**i{^ ch'e General^iAssembly annual^ of the'violation^A;. 
' vestigated" and ^disposition ^made in each ca^ . * " 

".^ PerigdicalU; reviewing' projc^ress -made nation-states in 
remedying situa^ji^s. referred to them by the commission -(or 

.council) ^'">^rr'^.\ ' ' . ' "' 

It must be recognized. :hawever, that such measures fall far short 
of what is-.needed. The wc^ld cb rpniuaity's impact up^n enhance- 
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• mcnc of human rights would still be miaimal. Human rights and 
fundamental freedoms would remain a national prerogative closely 

"guarded behind bulwarks of natiorul Sovereignty.' 

Looking farther ahead, effective maniagement of hurrjiap ^^^^ 
fundamental freedoms calls for global' and regional 'meci^&rtis and 
'procedures permitting the world conamunity to dischaf^ 'longer 
range roles regarding equitabie treatment of individuals and massive. 

^violations of rights. 

The^'Europcan Human Rights Commission and Court of Human 
Rights have pioneered the way. The European 'system provides for 
(l);d^eloping a treaty establishing the principles to be applied; (2) 

. cscablis*hing mechanisms to fecilitate asylum, petition,- investiga- 
tion, and temporary protection; (3) establishing procedures for ob- 

Vtaioing warranted relief through consultation with" the government, 
involved; and (4) providing tribunals for justly resolving appeals 
ftiatvare not satisfactorily handled by consultation: Such regional 
mechanisms may continue -to' be cfcirable, but global mana^ment 

. should b^ attempted as welt Certainly ■ principles shcaild '^^^ 
ve loped' on a worldwide ;basi^V - ' 

• Establishing peaceful procedures to dead fairli^^ith gross, rnassive 
violations of human. Hghb-affm groups 
wijrbe.evcn more difficult; Tlijs-cz^'^ w<^d^x>mmunity inter- 
vention into natibnial affairs, a coricept ac^^^thinkable in the 
minds of valiant protectors of nationd^overwghty. Intervention of, 
sanctions of some sort are . negd^d, however, unless we are willing to 
tolerate more ca^s of K^no^^, continued torture of political pris- 
oners, and harassment of d^ivored groups. 

-For the world community to be effective in caises of large-scale. ' 
rights violationis, the fpllowing steps are necessary: ( 1) establishing 
chc.basic principles to be ap|*lied;-<^);^xp'anding the United Nations 
as a focal point for infor/feanl^^%^^^ on violations to 

enable it {to handfe petitiohs^^^sffl^ groups, 
NGQs. or indrviduiils; (5).a(:^fhg^^L^r<kedWesrfor ,promp un- 
biasecl investigation 'to take int^^^^unt. national seri^'vitjes; (4) . 
utiiiring the- prestige of the General /ksembly ^ail/or t^ S^ 
CounciT^rougb censure or negotiatioii to encou^.-age the nation- 
state to correct the situation; and (,5) developing, mechanisms for, 
g^sical: intervention':pr sanctions-^hen censure, consultation, and 
negotiations, fail. Intervention oF^'trch" nature is not unrelated to rhar" 
required in the longer rahgelp; the world community to^arry put^ . 
its peace and security roles. It is cpreJ>arable-to the pblic^fi^gcti^ 
practiced in certain nations to protect citizens from harassment. • 
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" While human rights arid freedoms are- -certainly fundamental to 

•the ongoing quest for human dignity, the p«rh from the present to 
the ideal* is a thorirf j^pne. Nation-states must be persuaded to ratify, 
^ implement, and practice within their boundaries the many conven- 

. tions dealing with human rights and fundamental freedoms. It is not 
difficult to understand why human rights often receive a low prior- 
ity. Substafffial improvements will be more likely when pational 
leaders are less, occupied with peace, security, development, 
pfbpulation/resource? balance, and political survival; tolerable 
progress in these areas will make easier for them to give more 
attention to human rights. Constituents* demands for rights and 
freedoms intensify ds pro^gtcss is madeJn other areas. Obviously, the 
resolution of^ lcn!^stari<iing volatile issues, such as apartheid in 
southern Africa, the 'Palestinian problem, and conflict in the'Middle 
East, would stimulate human rights progress. - • 

Stages Unfortunatelj?, ,the rol^ of the Unite<J States regarding human 
Posture rights has deteriorated in three decades from one of dynamic leader- 
ship to one bordering on evasive disregard. The United States was 
. actively and aggressively fnvolved in the formulation and adoption 
s. -f-r^ of the 'Universal Declaration of Human. Heights. Without US partici^ 
pation, inspired by Eleanor -Roosevelt's leadership, it is doubtful 
that the United Nations would have acted as, boldly as it did: 
' Tragically^; our official posture^ has. undergone^ laiajdr shift. Our 
t record oh ratification of the m^^ny l;iuinan rights, convent ions acfSpted 
/ ■ ' by -the United Nations is- miserablcTplf the 17 principal conventions . 
. i-n force by 1976 ^e bave ratified dmy 2h;,§ix other conventions have^ 
. teen sfgritd on beh^flf of the* United Sjate^ut .are yet to be ratified 
■ ^.^ ^ ; , by the Senate. • . . ■ v - • ■ •* 

^» V... 'A^{^€;f^cs advanced by US senators who opposed human rights, 
treaties i^ii the i^50s include4: X l) human rights are do.mCStic mat- 
; rers; (2) international covenants could weaken eKijsting freedoms and 
^ ■ . rights; < 5Xih*e covenants'could Enhance feder^l'power^t.the expense 
of states' rigfics; and (4) certain social, ea>poni|c, aj^^ul rural rights^ 
\^ \^ .of the. treaties confTict'w^^ US conceptions of human rights. More ^ 
^ . ^recently, fhere is s^ispicio)j*K)f any LfN 'convention adoptee! by a 
General-^2\ssembly where dictatorships-^d totali&xian states are the 
majority/ Fuhdame>(taHy, the genesis most opposition has been 
— tear of encroachment Sin -our national sclfcreignty.^ 

Former*<Iongressman Dpn Fraser, whtj cfiairman of the Sub- 
V ' committee on. international Qrganizatioriswid Movem^s'-^of the 
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House pf ^epreserTt^tives, surartiaji?ed Vh<^-conclusio o£ extensive 

findings' by chat subc\jmmiTcee in 1973: ^ ^ 

Our Subcommiccec, looking first ac our own goverhrpents role, s 

finds chac regard for human rights coo often 'becomes invisible on 

che^orizon of US foreign policy/ 

■Beyond inaction on racificacioh, the United ^res* image as a 
human rights advocaite has been badly tarnished by events. Silence^ 
during the 1950s and 1960s on independence for the former French 
and British colonies created the impression of US disinterest in the 
right-of self-determination. Cold war maneuvers fostered the im- 
rpression that the , United States used aid, to buy allies rather than 
-adT|uice frcohomic and social* development, which the Third World 
tonsid^^s' basic^ 'to human rights. . Our toleration , of the ultimate, 
human suffering arising from our unfortunate invoh^irt5!^in|Jn- 
i dochina has l>tt.n labeled as callousness to'ward "fmman It^ 'and 
human xighxs/nDur support— for security reasons— ^f dictatorial 
goyern>j7ents, which often violate- human rights^ has been widel)^ 
"scorned. The composite result js that the United States has displayed - 
but minimal world leadership on hu^an rights dyring the last two 
decade^. '--.ijBafc.-" % 

• Since January 1577, President Carte^^ spoken^ out repeatecfly 

ion and elsewhere. He also 
e long^gnored -UN ififlman 
cut^'4>aei?^me "US aid to 
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on human rights matters in .clfe-Sovftit 
encouraged US ratification of^me 
rights conventions; His administration 
some dictaitorshiM-tfefl? flout human rightx ^ •^■'^^ 
;^ These actions teem to indicate rene\s^ed U^SJ^tJ^ViOw foste^ingp.^ 
the fundamentaLiceeticu3iSTr:^fix>m.wa^^ 

and'fi^r.'We arS^rhkps.fci^m«fij|gM to rp^ce hatreds 

'aiid pre^jjidices and-ro jpj^^|J|Jjjjj^nt^^^ dignity and 
jvorth of individual/ 
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*nieh4?ipn ;^of"-^is^^^ agenda presents the 

j^ace-wii!h^^r^^^ To break new ground 

^^yi^d aca^^d^ ixpcri^n<;c will require imagination, plus a 
wlili^n^ss tD^^£toc^^p^ of the-uriknown against, the 

obvious and;^^?iM^ iiaSJ6^'3s. of prese;nr' and -developing situations. 
Dcdsions^n near^rA'pr^^sals will prove extremely difficult, but ' 



Successful management of the six critical world issues cannot be 
t^cn for granted. It will not happen unless and until nation-states 
■ generate sufficient determination to overcome tradition^ lethargy, 
and resistance to change. and work to fashion better systems to deal ^ 
with global problems. . / ; 

. Without bett;er managenaent ^sterns, the probab^ity of coping 
adequately with global problems/is minimal. Even with better man- 
agement, there is no promise of satisfectory solutions.'Sound deci- 
sions are more likely, -however, .with workable and effective man- 
agement systems, meaningful proposals^ relevant and serious de- 
bate. ' ' , 

The action proposals advanced itT'the preceding chapters <onsti- 
cute an imposing agenda of both short-term and longer range tasks 
to reform existing economic and political institutions 0£ replace 
them wjth new ones. , ■ ; 

Overriding questions about -the world community's ability' and 
Will ingness to establish the needed institutions, mechanisms, and 
procedures remain unanswered. Will nations reconcile the conflict- ^ ^ 
ing demands of ^interdepen^nce ancf-ihdependence? Where will 
strong leafdej^hip befojunclP.'V^har %fe the particular responsibilities 
of^various gix>ups of nations* and what opportunities are open to ^ 
theih'^' What stej^ must be taken?- W^o are the acrots most likely to 
^iifnce pu^fic opinion -and ife) encourage nation-states — and from 
✓point ist^^fcW the United States>.paiTicubrly — to pJaya leaHtng 
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longer range ones'^pose even more craumacic choices / Hence ongoing 
iscudy and negotiation by the representatives of varied national inter- 
ests must precede decisions by the world community^g;? a whole. 

Innovative'^'and bold decision-making on behalf of the world 
community would be far more likely in a relaxed political climate. 
Ideally, an extended global moratorium might be placed upon cur- 
rent international controversies to create a calm pe;^^^f:!jpcam ina- 
tion, negotiatioh*>(»rTipromise, arid decisieSx^^hffe is little 

probability or njia^a^Qjj^iworld opinion m sirpport or a moratorium * 
the benefir5.^^M|^;;,'^Hificant enough to warrant the effort. 
• World ^^^^^^g^^ey^, will probably continue piecemeal man- 
agement oflgl^^l^Rbblems, dealing with one critical issue, or facet 
of it, at a time. This so-called" functional approact^has pragmatic 
app>eal, but it also pii^nts hazards. The fiinctional apprbach fosters 
. separate and partial solutions, thus increasing the difficulty of coor- 
dinating the m.a^^eirient of interrelated issues. Even so, progress. is 
possible with this approach if nation-states will act. Even limited 
progress in one area should encourage more intensive efforts ii?'other 
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.Proposed near-term objectives can be accomplished within the 
<^ntext of the prj^sent nation-state international political system 
within a reasOnaSj^ time frame and without major revision of the 
UN Charter. Their implementation could assure the world commu- 
nity of stopgap action to arrest further political," economic, zx\d 
"environmental deterioration and could foster a more favorable cli-» 
mate for the permanent changes' needed for longer range manage- 
ment. 

The longer range proposals, on the. other hand, call for greater 
delegation of authority to extranational or supranational, global or 
regional mechanisms. This requires modification of the present . in- 
ternational political system- and, if the L{nited Nations remain^ the 
world's major institution, significant revisipn of ks Charte/.^C^hile ' 
near-tertft proposals :are,given first priorityf)opgprtunities 
for early action on longer range proposals'^lnp 
acted upon promptly. 

' R^uctance of nation-states to delegate power, and authoV: 
regional or global institutions no^only handicaps the existing inter- 
'national organizations - but poses a serious obstacle' to implementa-. 
tion. ' . & ST , ' ~i 

OW jprinaary source of this ^reluctance is widespread, deep com- 
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' ^ THE AGENDA*^ 

' ^ •# 

All nacipns, - old ^.^nd^ new,, guard chdr 
lously. People have foughr-and died xo. ' 
lencs^Ctf, their (conscicuencs are prepared 
|way. Traditional pride and'^reverence for 
■d reliance upon nation-states for.secunty 




tf^^lW^iyabout, decisions 



'. 'nci^tme 

achieve ic^ nci _ 
to let independence si ^ 
■ the homeland and coatin 
further- sriniularc natiortalism.^ 
Furtherrnbre, open and <iem ^ 
that might Be m^e by a,govei&r%^^g^^|i^p|y'represe9 
frorn^ dictatqrskijfe. AfBuent councn^^P'^^^he-wralth mea- 
sures promoted' by poorer countries. The resouxfee-rich are concerned 
that the resource-po(>r^ould promote oieksures-to confiscate or con- 
trol vicaLresource^^^-fears intensify dedication to the protection 
of national soverdi^ hey .<- •■■ 

But what is nario^L sov^ignry? Does not ultimate sovereignty 
rest with the people and do not governrn^nts exist to serve, not 
dominate? If this is so, sov^&reignty becomes ia question of delegating 
^^^overnrrtental units on the world leveL;sufficient, but specific, 
aifcbority CO- manage certain affeirs^fccting the well-being, peace, 
ti security, of f?eople. To date ther^as been negligible delegation 
, of4overeignty--:^uthj)my tb-act in the common good — beyond that 
given to n^tion-istates:- • - .c 
^^NIo m^tref how m!,jeh states enjoy tHeir independence and pro- 
claim ^hcir sovereign; rights,. C9pifig wirhv^lobar.problerhs is^not 
within tbdr*<ajpaKSty., ''ind'm^ The world 

community mj^stjnpw'fin'S ways to.pool sove're.ignty equitably and to 
minimise the 'p^^^ for .intervention in^ domestic matters and 

encroachment upon national independence. 1 

Hence success in managing the critical wirld issues depends, in 
the last analysis, upon a successful reconciliation of the pressing, 
realities of global interdependence and the d^ly. entrenched emo- 
tional and poiiticai attachment to national so^reignty. ' 

. Two alternative^^cenarios emerge; 05^ forced by^events, em- 
Jphasjzes catastrophe; the other emphasizes wisdom and leads to a 
common sense resp<?nsc r 
^. The potentj^ of catastrophe, hangs pv^r the world. NTuclear or 
conventional w^, eco*^ical disaster, food shortage,, widespread Ver- 
^rori^m. ^d breakdow^f overloaded economiS^jcstem? are all realis- 
tic possi'biIities,^ag^||^me.fJe probabilities, i^^rfie-afteraath of any 
such \^lobal rnigedy^^'^t is dou that action^o es^lrsh more 
effective managetrienf systems would be wetJ thought out and 
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broadly agreed upon. The prpbability is chat the great powers wo ul^ 
dominate the precipitous decisions taken. ' • ■ 

A more hopeful scenario envisages early action with the participa- 
. tidn of all nations. Decisions would then be reached deliberately 
through the^ exercise of judgment, negotiation, and compromise, 
thus yielding better management systems. 

Unfortunately, people have an unwaJtir^hted confidence in the 
.status quo which prevents their sensing the urgency of action; they 
fail to recognize the pace of recent gldbaLchanges. 

Nonetheless, concern about urgency is Spreading. RecognitiQn of 
the magnitude and scope of change is growing. International coop- 
•eration is more and more looked to as a key to preserving national 
independence. More people are aware of the limitations of the 
nation-state political system. More people understand that the 
common sense approach is the only way to avoid the dangers of 
inaction. More people recognize the need for bold, innovative, and 
effective leadership within' nations and transnatipnally.* TirtS^. is' 
^hort; the potential consequences of procrastination and failure to act 
^^?arie overwhelming. j 

W 





WORlDCjRSANlZATION 




Having cxamine^ceded changes in world organizations m ccrn^ef 
. the six crirical-^orld issues, let us cu^n co procedural changeTchac 
will facilitate improved managemenc, in all areas. 

spit/? of their inadequacies, the United;Nacions; its agencies, 
ny. regional organi2anons^_serve the dual functions of policy 
^regar ding policicaJ, "economy, and social problems and 
?b£j3rogranis resulting from5K)Iicy decisions. These in- 
cilitate jbint accion ij^ nation-states; chey wiM continue 
^^ors on the wcnrld stage. - ^ 

1,^ * * ' ' > 
The -United Nations 

^ " The search for effective global and regional international instita- 
'^'tioris begins with the; United Nations, still our greacg^rhope but 
irttreaiingly a source of frustcatioa arid. <isspajr. ^ 
- 'The United Nations is /thg^secoit4*45^^ Qrganization- 
' fortned by the"" world conimurticy^ 'to. p^ Its predecessor, 

the I^gueaf Nati&ns, haxildica begipning.by US. fail- . 

ure to join or support it,, collapsed- wfito it- failed to restrain aggres- 
^ sion in Chifia ah<^ Ethiopia. Steps w^^|pntgh?rtiave restrained japan 
•or. Italy as they enrt.barked on.^^^essibn. were, neyer , ta^ the 
membciydiations couid'not agree on che application of sections. The 
league vas ^unable to»^f>reserve peace priniarily because it lacked 
authority an3 power.- WicR no peacekeepi'ng p^^LPf its own, it was 
Completely ^lependent upon the cctoperative ac5^k)f ire members. 
^^ ,!rh^ United Nations wa^ born in'San*Francisc€^ June 1945, -two 
l^^rijhi^ prior tqf thSt tragicrbirth .^clje nuclear a^^aVHiroshima, and 
v^^^hayter was drafted by the ce&iition of nations that' won j^orld 
^a'f IH . Broad Outlines Were developed at the Dumb:^On OaJj^ 
Conferci^e in .1944 by representatives-^ 6f the United Swtes, the 
-Unirta Wicgdom, the Soviet UnionT.an^- China, Many of theChar- 
;^^^rinciples were agreed , upor^ at^elrran and- Yalta b]^ Winston-' 
^urchin, Franldin D. Roosevelt, ar^:Jqset^ " ' ' 
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These leaders faced a historic and serious dilemma. Although they 

recognized the utter necessity of a world organization more effective 
. . than the League of Nations to preserve peace, they were not prepared 
to design one with any real autonomy, authority, or power. 

The United Nations Charter supposedly overcame most of the • 
weaknesses of the League Covenant. A close comparison of the two 

J documents does reve al some improvement in the UN Charter and 

, . ^. even some suggestions of greater delegation of authority. However, 

). ' the United Nations, like, the League, is clearly an instrument con- 
serve nation-states, not a world authority to serve the earth's 
peoples. \ ' 

The San Francisco .drafters anticinated nbne of the revolutionary 
events of the next decades: the A-bonAb, the end Of Western colcj^i- 
• alism, the rapid pace, of technological change, the bitter East- West 
split, and the frustrating North-South confrontation. Unfortu- 
, . nately, the Charter-was patterned to fit the conditions of 1945, with 
too, little flexibility for change. » - 

A Center for The United Nations has played an important role in world affairs. 
Cooperation ^ albeit far short of that envisaged by its sponsors and early advocates. 

' As the world's major international political organr^atiolji, the United 
Nations, and its affiliated agencies, have served as the center for 
cooperative efforts by *nation-states. Beyond the acipomplishments . 
and lack of accomplishments in managing each of the six critical 
world issues detaile^ in earlier chapters, the United Nations must 
also be given credrt for the following: 

1. Despite great diversity and substantial disunity among its' 

' - ■} members, it has survived for more than 30 years. The mere . 

continuing existence of the United iNjj^tions demonstrates 
widespread recognition, of the need for a global organisation. . 

2. The General Assembly provides a forum where any nation, large 
or small, powerful or weak, can voice its aspirations, concerns, 
and cbmplaiats., challenging even the superpowers. This 
brings a desirable and healthy, but often abused, openness, to 
international affairs. 

^3. Alternative approaches to woVld problems:are repeatedly of- 
fered within the UN system: multilateral action, nonmilitary i 
•; • ' ■ initiatives, and third-party interventions. These. are important 

substitutes for the traditional ej^ercise of unlimited national. 
^ sovereignty', divisive power balances, and ultimate resort to 
V arrAed force. 
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4, The United Nations system promotes and t^ts methods of ' . ; 
cooperation among nation-states by revealing weaknesses as . ' ' 
. . \yell as strengths and pointing. the way to needed reforms, ' • 

•5, Finally, the* Uniced Nations occasionally encourages member 
states to rise above narrow national interests and . act in .the 
common long-term interests of the world community. 

World cooperation would be -much less advanced had the United 
. Nations not , been in operation since the end of World wir II, If the 
United Nations system suddenly vanished, a, great clamor would 
arise for a substitute. , * ■ -M 

UN weaknesses havejong been recognized; they are inherent in Deficiencies- 
its structure and Charter. The United Nations is not a self- of the UN 
sustaining, .independent institution. It. has but njinimal autonpftiy System 
and authority.* It recommends but cannot compel. Large, majorities- 
pass resolutions; but action occurs only 'when essentially aH 
nations— certainly including those who' fu\nish financial 
support — want it to happen. This explains\he stream of 
nonimplemented General Assembly resolutions. \ . ' * 

UN procedures tend to be nonproductive and complicated; words 
are easily substituted for action, and corjtroversy for cooperation. 
The more populous and powerful nations dislike and' distrust the 
one-nation/one-vote pattern of the General Assembly; they doubt ' 
the ability of the limrted staff of many smaller states to deal objec- 
^tively with issues. Smaller nations, enjoying the power of equal 
vote, are frequently tempted to embarrass the \)^estern world. Con- * ' ' 
cern about the "tyranny of the majority'* has emerged. On the othef 
hand; the powerful veto accorded permanent membets of the Secu- 
rity .Council is greatly resented by most member states. ^ ; 

Confrontation of diverse cultures and interests is to. be expected 
within the United Nations, The manner and style of confrontation, 
rather than confrontation itself, paralyzes constructive action. The 
alarming trend toward bitter dialogue, and turbulent controversy A 
subverts cooperation and' further impairs the United Nations' al- 
ready . tenuous ability to manage political and economic matte.rs! 
Ideological, cultural, and religious animositks are too often injected 
into confrontations over basic issues. Debar^is poisoned by polemic 
appeals to fears and hatreds. \ ' 

^ Arrogant charges deaden the will to coopehi^te. Repeated Arab 
verbal attacks upon Israel anH the nations rKat support it marshal 
votes for General Assembly and Security Councih.resolutions but do 
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little to bring peace to the Middle East, solve the Palestinian prob- 
lem, or reduce racism; The constant accusatory din of imperialist 
aggression leveled against the West, particularly the United States, 
handicaps reasoned consideration of important issues. So, too, does 
the continuing harangue 'against communism in general, and the 
Soviet Union in particular. The charges of Western economic im- 



. perialism by. the Group of 77 (currently consisting of 119 develop- 
ing natrons loosely banded , together) hardly encourage serious dis- 
cussion on desired cajpital ahd technology transfers from the Western 
world. 

Examples of distrust abound: economic socialists versus econorylfc 
capitalists; Moslems, Christians, and Jews; powerful ^ nations^nd 
large blocs of the less powerful. Often more, emotional than intellec- 
tual, .distrust and cujtural differences interfere with ihternatjonal 
negotiations.. n ' ■ • /^\ ( 

Bloc voting— whether by industrial natfons, sojdalist states,' or 
Afro-Asian. .countries — frequently precludes 6bje^?nve consideration 
of the merits o/ proposals. This advance commitment group of 
n states to vote together as a reflection of ecfonomic, ideologic, or 
vgebgraphic ties become? objectionable when the desire for unity 
causes blo^ members to disregard the xnerits of an issue. Both de- 
. veloped,and (developing* nations freq^ntly charge eacK'otiier with 
irresponsible bipc voting. ■ y/ ^ 1 ' \ ' 

The proceedings of agencies jae politicized by matters belonging 
in the political arenas of the Security Council or General Assembly. 
. Such practices, added to th^onstant pressures o£'near-term,nktional 
interests, overwhelm c<^tructive efforts to deaLwith longef\ range 
concerns. 

Glqbal frustration over the elusiveness of peace, the growth of 
terrorism, widespread hunger and poverty, troubled 'domestic 
economies, lagfifing development, and* trampling of human rights 
fSush most governments toward defensiveness. This frame of m^ind 
encourages^rension; scapegoats must be found and blamed. \ 

All these factors combine to handicap UN efforts and to encour- > 
age nations to bypass the international organization. Despite the 
ongoing attention of the Security Council and General Assembly to. 
Mid^ile East matters- — including the' festering Palestinian 
problem — the most productive efforts toward peace have so far taken\ 
p^ace outside the United Nations. Multilateral action on crucial 
resource problems precipitated by action of 'the Organization of 
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Petroleum Exporting Cbupr^ries (OPEC) were dealt with by the Jn- . • 
ternational Energy ^gtncy and the new ad hoc Paris forum called 
the Conference on International Economic Cooperation (CIE^), 
.neither under the UN i^mbrella. Western nations that export np-' " / ' 

clear technology, facilities, and materials aVe considering their prob- 

lenis outside the United^ Nations. [_ __i I 

Clearly, the United Nations approache;s an imjx)rtant fork in the . 
road. Its future is clouded. Unless a tolerable degree of cooperation ' • * 
and compromise 'is soon- restored, its effectiveness will be further 
impaired. l 

' ■ ' i ■ ■ ■ " 

, The proposed procedural .changes that^ follow are mostly taken '; Refom of UN 
■from, the recommendations developed at ten annual Conferences on 1 Decision- 
. United Nations Procedure^ and fourteen Conferences on the United \ taking and 
Nations of the Next Decade sponsored by The Stanley Foundation. \ ^^^^^ 
Conference participants, cbnning from many nations, have offered 
reform suggestions achievable without Charter charige or with minof^ 
changes of a relatively noncontroversial nature. ' ^ \ ■ .. ^ 

. Decision-making in the Genefal Assembly would be improved^ • 

■ ^y- \ 

L.'Electing the officers of the succeeding assembly and constitut- 

. ing its General Committee (consisting of the presi<lent, 17 • 
vice presidents, and chairmen of the main committees) at the 1 
close of Dhe prior General Assembly, or at a brieff session early 
. in the calendar year ' " v , * ■ ' 

2. Revising General Assembly rules to establish additional ' 
categories of questions to be decided by a two^thirds, rather " ^ 

than a simple, majority|^ and/or counting abstentions-as nega- 
tive votes in determining the majority required to pass a 
resolution 1 

5: Holding more frequent Ispecial sessions on specific matters, ^ 
including a special session on UN fdecision-making •« 

4. Improving preparation for assembly sessions and limiting gen- 
eltel debate (Currently 1 the opening threq weeks of each Gen- 
eral Assembly are devoted to general statements by member 

, states. Subsequently, undue General Assembly time is taken 

by members repeating prior committee debate and explaining 

their yote.^ .. ^ 

5*. Shortening . and simplifying the agenda 

6. Using more conimittee working groups on a year-round basis; 
reducing or eliminating committee general debate; eliminat- 
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* ing assighmertt of the same subject co more than- one commie- ' 

cee; and using more informal consultations 
ReplacinoJ committees' of the whole with smaller committees 
. ^f. balanced representation 
8. Restructuring^mfnittee assignments* . ' 



. JTn the Security Council, the current triends toward gradual lirjiita- 
tiorf of the use df xhe veto, including passing of resolutions with 
abstention of one or more perrnanent mernbers, should be encour- 
aged. Decision-making would be facilitated by achieving an appro- 
priate 'balance between official and informal meetings; by clearing 
the agenda of superseded itfems; and by increasing the use of special 
fact-finding, consultation/ and negotiation cornmissions. . ^ 

To strengthen th& important role of the Secretariat in support of 
the General Assembly and the Security Council, the suggestions are 
(I) encouraging^e Secretary-General to takf greater initiative in 
pointing out trends and policy alternatives to the General Assernbly 
■ ff in carefully definecj ajreas; (2) providingjTjpre adequate services to the 

main committees ofjthe General Assembly; (3) establTsWng a per- 
. ^ manent office "within the Secretariat to assist small delegations; and 
(4) raising the caliber of Secretariat staff by usjng personnel polici^ 
encouraging recruitrrient and advancement based more upon merit. 
Among other possibilities, a form df optional associate member- 
* ship in the United Nations for mini states may be worth consider- 

ing. The world organization would also benefit from developing 
independent sources of revenue and from a special UN peacekeeping 
fund, allowing advance accumulation of. voluntary contributions. 

'\ . ' I V - .* 

Longer Range N^Jmprovement of UN procedures and decision-making within ttie 

Charter fra^mqwork of the present Charter is of utmost importance. But even 

Revisions successful early reform will not alter what the United Nation? is 

today — an association of nation-states lacking inherent power and 

authority. Something mbre is* required: international cooperation - 

based on near unanimity and voluntary performance is not enough. 

What reforms are needed and^what Charter revisions are required 

for the United Nations to play a central role in the future.^ Major 

reforms are not required in broad objectives and purpose, but rather 

•• . in emphasis, authority, decision-making, and finance. , . , 

EMPHASIS: IN THE INTEREST OF THE GLOBE Revision of the 

basic emphasis of the United Nations is a' delicate, but necessary, 

undertaking. The objectives of the United Nations cited earlier from 

the Charter Preamble and Article I are both proper and fundamen-^ 
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cal. The eVidenc, weaknesses of the aggregate UN organization arise 
not from smallness of objectives and purposes but from, the approjich 
. to their achievement! * ■ ' 

\n practice, the United Nations, functions to serve the often nar- 

^ row and selfish interests of its member states rather than the broad 

"human objedtives enunciated ih~^^ 

tional cooperation, 'th?United Nations often jags far behiod demon- 
strated'need. It responds 'to the least commdh denominator of varied 
national interests. To make the United Nations more effective, its 
basic emphasis, in practice as well .as theory, must be shifted^rom 
^vserving nation-states to serving the world community. It must be 

• more able to make -things happen; it must be able ro act, not react. 

♦ Such^ a, shift -in emphasis and priority may appear to" be a trivial 
matter of semanrics because nation-states will still exist and contrib- 
ute significantly to the global organiwion. Nevertheless, change in 
priority to place thejnterests of the world community first is funcja- 
mental. It- is the first keV to effective management of the critical 
world issues. ' • 

THE^ AUTHORITY TO IMPLEMENT Ap institution Serving the 
■longer range* common interests of hurhanity must be delegated ' / 
adequate autonomy and authority? As a tolerably independent en- 
, tity, it nuist be free to agree upon arid inftiate those actions essential ' 
to managing global Jjroblems. iSuccess is not likely if either 
decision-making of action can be blocked by a few powerfurrtations 
or a large bloc of less powerful ones.. Once oVerall objectives and 
general policies are established by an equitable 'dedsion-making 
process, the institution needs enough authority and power to im-" 
.. plement programs. It should also be free to initiate study and^re- 
search and to submit proposals "for dealing with global problems to 
.the decision-making body. * 

Safeguards must accompany delegation of power and authority in 
order to. reduce the potential, of abuse. They may be provided in 
several Ways,. such as limiting delegated authority to carefully de- 
fined functions, assuring balanced representation in decision-making ' 
bodies/ establishing proper checks upon funding, and adopting an 
appropriate bill of rights. DelegatioQ of even carefully defined and 
safeguarded authority and powei/ to a world organization raises 
genuine fears and emotional reactions. Nevertheless, the need here is . . 
effective management of global problems. The creation of an all- 
powerful super state to replace national governments and deal with. 
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'domestic matters is neither desirable, realistic, noli- acceptable. But 
the world does need an organisation that assures effective manage- 
ment of gjobal problems to avoid catastrophes and, at the s^me 
^12^ protect national political independence. - 



effective United Nations of tonjorrow ^is, a workable and fair 
decision-making process. -No nation, however powerful, should be 
. able to blocK action to deal witb;global problems,' as- is now the case 
. " with the permanent members of the SecuHty Council. Nor should a 
gro.up of like-niinded natipns, however numerous, 'representing but ' 
. a small minority df the barth's'pqpulation, be able to impose its \\(ilP 
upon^the ^reat majority. This mearis that the' United Nations must 
fitid alternatives to both . the Security Council veto and the one- 
natioh/one-vote syStem of the General^ Assembly. Until thiis is done, 
the power/ul and less powerful -nations will strongly resist the pro- 
^ posed shift in th^ basic emphasis of the Utiited Nations and the' 
Relegation of adequi^teSjp^ 

Numerous prop^^^fer chdtnging t tie voting system .have .been ^ 
pffered^^^^Sev^l of these are worthy of cbnsideratipn. -Thefwide'ly'v 
critip^d veto a| the Security CounciHmight be eliminated al- 
together; or ♦the range of questions'sutject to the veto might be 
limited (for example, removing the applicability to actions that re-., . 
quire disputing parties to negotiate).. AnotherprOptJsal would re--' 
quire two pr more vetoes to* stop an action. Enlargement of 'the 
Security Council, perhaps with semipermanent members, could | 
provide better, balance for decisionrmaking. ' 

Proposals for altering the voting system" ilTfhe^General Assembly - 
fall into several broad categories. The. famed Clark^Solm proposals'. .\ 
Would establish a graduated' schedule of voting power mtvging from 
"one vote. for the smallest* member ^tate to a maximum ofSo votes 
leach for China, India, the Soviet Union, and the United State^The 
number of votes for intermediate member states would be related\to 
. population. Varrations of this approach have been proposed by- 
.- others. , * • . • \ 

Weighted voting is-another option. _Population is one obvious - 
factor to be involved. A second elertient might be related to . 
e^noiinic power, such as GNP, energy consumption, or agricultural 

1. .Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn, World Peace through World Law, 
3r^ ed. (Cambridge^ Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1966). 
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.: ^nd industrial production. Due tc) my background as an ;eii£ineer, I 
look with favor^uporuJie use of energy' consumption as'a/fa;ctor in 

.., j>otentia(weight^^^^ ft is simple,, understandable, and bears a 

^ -.direct relationship, to sta^e of develdprnenf and economic ^'trength. 

,^_Energy-cohsumption-as-a-weighting-factorr^m 
; placing a premium on waste. Economic and supply factors, however, 
^>6vill compel conservation of energy, particularly by industrial pow- 

' ers,/rhus lowering "rheir comparative weight. Energy consumption 
sjioiild provide more consistent weighting than GNP ^pf 'other 
economic factors. - " • . . 

'v / piial voting in the Getieiral Assembly is 'a suggested n^eans 'of 
^maintaining one-nation/one-vote while injecting a Weighted fotmiila 
•:qf ^ome type. Votes on important matters would: be counted jtwice*, 

, first ori a one-nation/one- vote basis and'chen upon a weighted basis. 

:/. Ih order to adopt a measure, both votes youM-have' to cafry by a 
^stipulated margin. Dual voting might be ajpplied only tpTesolutions*. 
. on specified matters, 'leaving the one-ni^tion/^ne-vote ph'^ll others. 
. Another possibility is a bicameral ! ^stem whereih-the General 
Assembly would continue to* function o;x a- one-natidn/one-voV- 
basis. A second body— some suggest ah enlarged S*uri^ Cou^icff, 
/giving greater/ repfesentation to the large/ and more powerful 

. nations— would also consider the measur^; Adop.hon would require 
a favorable vote by a -stated niajority in e^cTFi body. . 

\ : ^^^^ ultimate -alteration' of the voting 'systfrih i^rx the Uniced Na-. ' 

l^ion? ^11 require compromise; and; in that ^feeess, quite new con- 
:cepcs. may ^enierge. Such was the case nearly 200 years ago when the . 
Const ituHonaLConvention at Philadelphia created -the US bicameral 
systerh with representation' by" populatibn intone, body ancl by states 
in the other. - - • > ■> "'' ' i ' , / 

* , In the necessary trade-offs, the .yet© may be eliminated, or car- 

. tailed in exchange |6r one or another of the alternatVes inject ing the - 
reality '5f power into the General AssembV decision-making systeni. 
Theoretically, a System ^ei^htirig population ;ahd some econom.ic 
factor makes sense. In any case,, reaching compromise will* be most' * 

"difficult, if th« United Nations is to have r^l authprity!. 

: finance: TOWARD iNjbEPENDENCE The old adage that he who 
•pays the piper <aj|^ the(tune applies alsb tb the* United Nations 
system.. So long as^it is ptimarily dependent upon essentially 'volun- 
tary national contributions, it wiU serve the interests of states rather 
than^tjle worldcommuliity. The preckripus -financiai situation of the'.' 
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United Nationsfrom year to y^ear demonstrate this fact. The Article 
19 fiasco of ^96? is a good illustration. The ScWi^t Union and France 
refused ta pay assessed costs of the UN peacekee^tng'operations in 
' : • Cong oi Th e United States in sisted that Article 19 (under whidi 
any 'member more than two years in default^on its UN assessments 
los^s its vote in the General Assembjy) be enforced'upon these two 
nations. Deadlock resulted in near paralysis of the United Nations 
.for many months. .Th,e United States did back down eventualljf^, 
saving fact by proclaiming 4in unwillingness.to wreck the organiza- 
tion. Aitho'ygh the;sale.of UNrboilds covered part of the costs of the 
Congp operation, the financial strength of Che United Nations is still 
impaired. '• ' ^ ' 

So long as UN agenjry activities are financed by voluntary cgn- 
^ tribjLit ions, nation-states will contribute only to those programs they 
favor orlbenefit from. Agencies will cohtinue to compete with one 
another for support, and^ there is no assurance that optimum use is 
made of available funds or that maximum, aggregate arhounts are 
* raised. The importance of independent funding and possible sources 
. of revenue have been suggested in the previous discussion regarding ; 
' management of economic and social development. For example/ a" 
two cent (US)' surcharge per piece of mail crossing national borders 
wpuld produce $31.0 million annually;- a one donar'<US) per ton 
' annual levy upoq all commercial vessels for use of ocean space would 
raise S343 million arinually;,ii o"ne cent per kilogram surcharge on 
. current total^of fish catches in ocean space wci'uld' raise $69S million 
■annually./As stated earlier, a 1 percent global tafiff upon the 1975 
volume of international. trade would have. produced $8.78 billion.^ 
- Orjher pos§ibiiities jnelude surcharges on commercial airline, interna- 
tional flights; 6n petroleum and mineral rasourc^extfacted from the 
seabeds, including those in proposed national economic zones; and 
/ on radio^ cable,; and television communications using the^air spa^T 
.. above the oceans. . . . ^ , 

. * * Functional Organizations 

/ Several existing world organizations \Oith . mininfal ties to the. 
United Nations already perform specific functions for the world 
community. The World Bank and the International Monetary^Fund 
are outstanding examples. Although blessed by the United Nations 

2. Compiled from data found in th^ United Nations Statistical Yearbook 
/973, NeW Yorfe, 1976..C ' ' 
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and generally considered co be under its umbrella, che^ are, for all ' 
intents and purpose5, autonom-ous organizations. The Gerieral ' ' 
•..Agreement oji; Tariffs and Trade, too, is beyond the authorized reach 

of t he U nirc'd^Nations. , . ■ ^ . • 

The outlookja for inore organizations^of this type. .They will be 
established \vhen the .need in a given problem area becomes critical* . 
and the United Nations has been unwilling or unable to deal with it. 
Potential areas for such functional organizations include food, trade, 
■ commodities, environment, aiW perhaps others. Jn some cases, UN 
" attion or a UN conference may initiate proceedings'leading to the . 
-. creation of the functional organization. Gcean law is a case in point. 
Discussion in the UN General Assembly, followed by extensive 
explorations by the ad hoc seabed study group, culminated in the . 
UN^ Law of the Seas ConYerence. Nevertheless, the treaty being, 
developed by the conference will likely create a new ocgamzation to 
• deal with the seabeds, with its own decision-makingdnd adminis- 
trative-organs. The organization will thus be autonomous with but 
token, if any, ties to "the United Nations. ' . 

A similar approach,, the International Disarmament Organization 
(IDO), was proposed by President Kennedy in 1962 when the 
United States responded to a Soviet proposal regarding general and 
complete disarmament. The autonomous, organization would have 
supervised the disarmament process and dealt with related prob- 
lems. The concept is likely to surface again wheriever serious arms 
reduction is undertaken. , " - * 

A clear, distinction exists between functional organizations and 
the varic^us agencies closely affiliated witli the United. Nations. The \ 
constitlitionjil relationships between the United Nations and such 
agfencijs are governed by, the UN Charter for agencies in existence 
prior, to the adoption of the Charter, or by General Assembly resolu^ 
tiohs creating agencies a&er Charter adoption. The United Nations 
has the authority tp renegotiate these relationships, a process that is 
desirable. Functional organizations. created in the future, however, . 
are lil^ely to be more independent of the United Nations. 

New furictional organizations are attractive because they permit 
proper- Emphasis, adequate delegation of power and authority, bal- 
anced decision-making procedures, and access to new sources of 
funding. Negotiations .to develop a treaty: creating a new functional 
organization may beietigthy and,heated<witness the UN Law of the 
Seas Conference). But the" proems accomplishes, for the management 
of a specific function, the very' changes proposed for the longer range 
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■ revisjon of the Onited Nations. The result is an organizatioit vC^ith at 
leasrextranational, and perhaps liipited supranational/authority. 

When faced with a funcjional neeil, nation-states* are more pre- 
pared -to-deIegate-aurhorityr^Pecisibni;-miK^^^ 
- sucl^measures as divtding/powWWt^^tfe^n assembly. (one-natio^ 
one-vo^e) concerned with general policy: only and a smaller council 
concerned w,i.th "management,, structuring council membership to, 
fairly represent interest groups-, requiring .greater majorities (two- 
thirds or three-fourtWs) on impiortant issWs, and requiring toncur- 
jence of the majority of .votes wiehin each sp<|cified interest group. 
Safeguards are more easily established because they are limilpd to a 
specific function. . .> • 

Functional organizations have'cerCain disadvantages despite* their 
attractiveness. Cloordination of management of interrelated issues 
becomes difficuU. The independence^'of a! functional "organization 
tends to insulate it fronn the world community as a whole and from 
the United' Nations. Creatibn of^fanctioqal organizations lessens the 
pressures ..upon nation-ifates tcf reform" the 'United' Nations. ■ ^ 
' ■ * ' " ■ * • ' * ' ' ■ \ 

— . * Regional Organizations , ; 

/ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' «. - . . ■ / . 

Many regional organizations .which foster cooperation on a limited 
geographic basis 'were, mentioned earlie.r. While they differ in type" 
and /unction, each is addressed to the management; of regional as^- 
pects of one or'more of the criticaL world issues. They are importai^t - 
for^the same reasons that world , organizations are important. .-Re- 
gional organizations have the advantage of more homogeneous con- 
stituencies which often can reach consensus and implement- action 
more harmoniously than worldwide organfzatipns. 

The several Western European organizations provide an^outstand- 
ing example of the favorable -use of regional, organization. Western 
Europe has the European Economic Community (EEC) .and the 
European Free Trade Association .(EFTA)u*n the economic area. The 
European Atomic Energy Community (EtJRATOM), the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research (EQNR),- -and the European 
Space Agency (ESA) deal with problems- 6f modern technology. Th^' , 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) is concerned with se- 
curity. Tl?e Cpuncil of Europe described in chapter 10 is a most 
significant omen; along with its hunfan rights -activi ties, the council ' 
'deals with terrorism, migrants, and the environment. The recqnt 
change from appointnrient b^^^|nernber governments to direct elec- 
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tion of members ^to.^^^^^^^ ^ .. ■ 

. Althoujgh perhaps less advanced, regional 6r^^^ . 
-Tyrpes-exIsrprflejafisH^^ 

;.and the CoLihcil for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) afe ' 
scounterparts'tcj NATO and EEC. Jhe Americas have their Orginiza- ^ ' 
cion of AiTlerican States (OAS), Africa ic^.O^gaoizatibn of African * 
. . Unity, (0AU)4Hand Southeast Asia its Association of-Southeast Asian - - 
Nations (ASEAN). • . ^ ^ ' . •. 

• ■ ■ ; ■ * ■ ■ ' • 

.; The ^'potentials avaijable to regional organizations* are nearly as ' Regional ' 
varied ..and useful as those awaiting a strength^ened United Nations. Opportmisies 
They can be structured to assume' the management of important ' 
segments of critical world ^issues and to play siTpportive roles in ^\ 
others. Greaterieli.ance upon regioJial orgaaizations conforms;, to the . 
politic]- wisdom that the best management of political matters- iS ". - ; 
t,he one closest, to the local; {Problems and the people. Homogeneity ■ / ^ 
and proximity enc^rage greater, acceptance of their! prbgrams. . ■ • 
However, regional organizations can be most effective if their opera- : " 
tions are ^oijiistent with global objectives arid if suitablefcobrdina- . 
tion is maintained with worldwide organizacflons.. . ;'■ ..^ J--'*' / '.'^ ■ 

Regional organizations are. partkularly/we^ to deal with 

such economic matters as jpint development programs./regarding;;.. 
transpo'ttation, communications, and water resoiurce projects. The';;'. ■ 
Several existing and. proposed regional trade pacts .have already been ■ * 
mentioned in connection with the global trade ^tem. The out-''. ^. 
standing progress oif the; EEC points the way. .ThTlnter-American ' - ' : 
.Development Bank has demonstrated the value of a" regional ap- : ' . .- f' 
proach to development Hl^king: AgreemenDon guidelines and praf- V . - 'r^'-'J 
tices regarding transnational enterprises may be reached more easily- 
a^^ong. neighboring nations than on. the world level. Finally, re-" ^ 
giorial approaches to establishing exchange rat«— recently .initiated * . 
by EEQ^oUld ebntribute toward the development of a common 
world currertcy. .vV ' ^ . * 

Regional institutions could also contribute'much to the*;Tianage-' 
noent pf peace and security. Latin America s Tlatelolco treaty and 
OPANAL, its concurrent institution, point Jhe way to weapons-free • 
zones (both nuplear and conventional) and perhaps to regional cen- 
ters to' store, ptopess,. and recycle nuclear fuel and wastes.- Ventures 
ofthis type would economically benefit treaty parties whH ' > • 

chances of ^he use of arme'J force. Controversies among neighboring 
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nations coul^ofcen be more readily resolved , if dealt, with regionally 
by heads of the nefghboring governments through the auspices of 
4 regional orgaj^izations. 

Regional approaches to environment?al 'protection and enhance' 
. rfient and to i;esource/population imbalances are promising means of 
dealing \yith' these problem^. Agreement upon standards^and en- 
forcement for environmental protection should be more easily 
^' reached by nations facing common problems. -Action tb protect 
, ^ rivers, lakes, and adjacent seas' that serve several nations must be 
cooperative, l^eighj^oring coastal states face common problems re- 
garding marine protection and. conservation measures Wfthin their 
economic zones. As the, resource/population balance issue .becomes 
more pressing,- regions -will tend to have similar ' concerns and out- 
. looks. / ' . . 

* Finally, rifegional organizations* have^ a unique optporcuniu; to 
stimulate pro|;ress toward greater, reliance upon law for tjie r&lu- 
tion of international controversies. Here again, the European com-; 
. munity is leading the way ."^The OAS, OAU, and ASEAN, together 
with future regional or^^ffizariOns, should be 'encouraged, to follow 
the leadership of the European community. 

Reform Increased effectiveness of regional organizations* requires reform- 
. • ing and restructviringynot unlike, that proposed for the United Na- 
• tiohs. With varied structures, differenic governanc^, and diverse 
functions, the common need of regional organizations is greater 
emphasis upon serving the . common, interests of a region, not the 
■ interests of member nation-spates. Hence nation-states can" 
strengthen these organizations by orienting functions toward shared 
concerns,- by delegating adequate authority and power, by intproy- . 
ihg decision-making procedures, and by providing - enlarged and 
independent financial suppbrt,.; . ^ . 

"* . ^ ' ■ ■ ^ . ■ .' ■ 

. ^ Outlook 

The members of the United Nations' have been pathetically ^low. 
. . to alter traditional patterns.' ■ Their reluctance.^reminds one of^^^^^^ 
slowness of the US Congress to change its' own" archaic procedures: 
But fortunately I'here are stirrings. One ad hoc committee is looking 
■ • ■ into restructuring of the U]Sf economic ancl social systems. Another 
is wrestling with UN reform iri'general, including Charter revision. 

The probability is good that the Unired Nations will soon make 
somfe minor- neiair-term Reforms. S • 
' capability to manage adequately the six critical world issues is Sn- 
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likely, however, until stronger leadership for change emerge?'. Even 
the current reform initiative could be undermined if the North- 
Sbuth-pconomic confrontation or a deterto.ratlng East- West cfetente 
wer6 permitted to rigidly polarize the United Nations. ; 
!, Further, it is not likely chat nation-states will soon agree upon, 
longer range UN reform measures, affecting emphasis, .authority,' 
decision-making, af\d independent financing unless they. are jarred 
into action. , . . 

Many facets of global problems, nevertheless, are too critical to 
await a hesitant United Nations' >illingness to, change. Nation- 
states will inevitably seek other means of dealing with serious prob- . 
ferns: One-way to do. this is to set up ad hoc committees having no 
connection with the United Nations, such as- the (S^ference on 
International Economic Cooperatron (CIEG). While sUC^\^ . 
tees can deal effectively with specific imme'diate problem!, Vth^^ax^^ ■ ■ 
disadvantages as ongoing organizations. 'They lack a- pol ideal ■ 
because they are not tied into the world Organization. . . ^^^^jrcj/ 

A second alternative .'is greater use of functional organizadons .^v- ^^^^ 
having but token, if any,' connection to the United Nations; they V 
.can.' be .structured with reasonably adequate authority, suitable 
decision-making- processes, and more independent funding. Or ad- > ' 
. ditional responsibilities could J^e given' to* such organ iiations-as the : ■ 

World Bank, IMF, UNEP, and other institutions. TfJis functional 4> ' 
■ pattern of dtaJing with prpblems has certain initial. advantages'-' 
Nevertheless, in the longer range, extensive use 'of it will cteate a ' ' 
hydra-headed world rietw.prk with inadequate ties and liaison to the 
.desirable central policy-making body, the'United Nations itself. ^ 
.; Regional organizations, the third alternative, should .be strongly 
encouraged. Adequate linkage and appropriate coordination with; • 
the.United^Nanons7^owever, are neSIeJTo7These organizanons t^^ 
make an optimum contribution to the management of global prob-' 
lems. . 

EacTi alternative has certain merits, if used' in conjunction with a 
Stronger and more effective United Nations that develops broad 
. policy, determinei.priorities, and oversees the management of crit- 
ical world issues. ^ / ^ ' ' " . ■ 
.; In the last analysis, though, decisions on the pattern of world 
organization will be made by nation-states. Only they have the 
power and the responsibility. THeir acts of commission or omission - 
will determine how the wofld community manages, or fails to man- 
age,'. Critical world issues: V 




Nacipn-scaces are the, prime actors in the global arena. They, wijii 
■ retain this role until they create extranational or supranational 
mechanisms and institutions. Only nation-states, acting through 
. treaties, havV.the power to crieate. such organizations and transfer 
authority to them.- International and national nongovernmental or- 
- ^. . ' ■ 'g,^tnz^^^ have impVHant,ancf;persua- 

■ - ■ . . sive supportive roles, but they cannot take action ."^iich is the reality 
V of today's international political system. ' \ 

■ •,. /-There, is little likelihood- of bypassing the nattion-state syst'em' 
'. with people-to-people movements. So-called constitutional conven- 
tions of unofficially selected regpresentatiVes of the people from all 
nations have been proposed from time to time. Such proposals usu- 

- ally emanate from groups within democratic nations who naively 
assume that the people of other nations have the same democratic 
rights and privileges. Bat even if such a convention with broad 
participation asserfibled, it could not conceivably usurp the power of 
all nation-states, even though it could ^fi(^ct public opiniorf. . 

The .Today's frightening dilemma is that nation-states, while absolute ' 
Dilemma of in" their monopoly of power, are obsolete in their ability to cooperate 
> in maki ng and* implementing decisions aboiit the maniigement of 
critical world issues. They have clearly demonstrated their capacity 
. • . i!to m^ke war but have failed miserably to unify, to maintain peace. 
^They precipitate economic crises but are unable to manage the world 
economy. They pass resolutions but do not inriplement them. They 
castigate one another but cannot sustain cooperation. The near-term 
interests of nation-states, are so diverse that agreements upon global 
, action, if reached^.are usually too little and too late. Most interna- 
tional controversies "arise from self-serving appraisals of imhiediate 
. concerns' and from failure to recognize the commonality of longer 
range interests; others are the result of basic religious, ideological , ^or 
cultural differences intensified by prejudices and , attitudes arising 
from tragic and frustrating historical expediences. 
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Reluctance to surmount these obstacles stems in part from fear of 
. the unknown and in part from internal political pressures. Pressed 
by 'day-to-day-domestic crises, too few leaders find t^ 
the possiblity of failure to manage world problems and assess the 
• impact of such failures upon their own countries. . A strengthened 
United Nations can wait, they say; jobs for the unemployed cannot. 
iA hard line and status quo posture are le.ss risky at the ballot bo)c. . 

^ '■ ■ Will nation-states rise above their actual and perceived conflicts of Groupings 
interest and overcome inherent reluctance to build adequate. global^ Natiorts 
and regional organizations? Thii dependsjargely upon the wisdom . 
and leadership of individual statesmen and the attitudes of key ■ 
nations and groups of nations. For convenience, therefore, let^ljs*' 
■review briefly at ' this point the clusters of states relevant to global 
issues. 

, At-: the end of World- War II, three groups. stofid^'out: ; the nations 
united in victory, the defeated Axis powers, and tiie neutrals. As the ' 
cold .^ar developed, alignments changed ty^he communist bloc, the . 
so-called, free world, and the neutral or uncohim'itted nations, West- 
ern colonialism phased out and the term Third- World emerged, 
encompassing numerous 'less developed nations, mostly , new but * 
some of looger standing. .The Firsthand Second Worlds were those 
tountcies closely allied with the United States or the Soviet Unio^ 
but these terms were little used. \ 
The political association of the remaining nations was formalized 
■ by their heads of .state and governments in a series of Summit 
; Conferences of Nonaligned Countries. The initial 1961 Bandung 
conference has been followed at intervals with four more summits, 
the most recent in Colombo ( 1976). A sixth summit , meeting is 
scheduled for Havana In September 1979. The number of 
nonaligned members iSTOw'86 nations and 3 liberation movements. 

Economically, nations have been grouped for nearly' three decades 
.as the developed and the developing, or less developed, countriep. 
Beginning in 1963, a group of like-minded nations (mostly develop- 
ing and' mostly nonaligned) began preparing a common platfbrm 
concerning economic and social deyielopment. This led to the 
laiwiching of the Group of 77 at the first UNCTAP conference " 
in Geneva in 1964. J'fhe Group of 77 (now grown to 119 nations) 
. affords political solidarity to the developing nations on economic 
niatters. ■ 

1. Leo Mates, Nonalignment, Theory and Current Policy (Belgrade: Insti- 
ture of International Politics and/Ecpnomics, 1972). 
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. The memberships of the Nonaligned conferences and the Group 
of 77 generally overlap, but there are some exceptions. Brazil, for. 
instance, participates with the Group of 77 on economic matters but 
not usually with the nonaligned. At the 1976 Nbnaligig^ confer- 
ence in Colombo, three countries (the Philippines, Portugal, and 
Romania) werevadmitted despite theitf' respective connections with 
—SEATO, NATO, and the Warsaw Pkt. Within recent, years, the 
Nonaligned conferences have tended toward greater policicarem- 
^ . phasis and the Group of 77 has become more involved in economic 
matters. ' ^. • 

Economic realities have recently identified two subgroups within 
the Third World. . Forty^^nine of the poorest nations, sometimes 
referred tQ as the most seriously affected (MSA), have been called the 
i^urth World. The 13 .oil; rich nations have, ^ by their own action. 
Become 

/•In chapter 7 four groups of nations were discussed; .49 Low In- 
come, 39 Lower-Middle Irv^ome, 35 Upper-Middle Income, and 37 
High Income. The Higli Income group includes most of the so- 
called developed nations. The Low, Lower-Middle, and Upper- 
Middle Income countries correspond generally to those considered as 
the Third World; The Low Income countries' correspond closely to 
the Fourth World. OPEC nations are listed in each of . these four 
; , groups, depending upon their, per capita; gross national product, 
which is very high in several of i:he underdeveloped OPEC countries. 
Despite the similarities of interests and objectives among nations 
' in each group, there are significant sociocultural differences. A1-- 
though bloc voting in the United Nations arid assorted conferences 
is common, nations /requehfly break with their associates and vote 
independently. Nevertheless, the groupings do come into play both 
constructively and obstructively during political and econoniic de- 
bates and decisions. 

None .of the groupings seems quite appropriate for appraising 
future attitudes and potential lea(Uership for managing critical world ' 
. issues. For this purpose, I divide the world's nations into, four 
. g^Q,ups, based upon personal judgment of their nee<ds and attitudes 
and their probaSle roles in-strengthening regional and global organi-. 
• nation. .■ . ' : 

Group A . The 5 "united";nations: China, France, ',the Soviet/Un- 
ion, the United Kingdom, and ^the United States . 
Group B. The have nations: sonie 30 develeped nations and a few 
of the more advanced developing countries 
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.Group C. \The have-noc nations: all^cAer developing countries, 
less' OPEC members < \ "^'^^^--^ 

• Gro/;//^ D. The 13 members of OPEC / ^ 

' . ■ ^ .". * 

' How well the world community copes with critical world issues 
depends largely upon the leadership displayed within each of these ' ^ 

^fpur groups and the interplay among them. The opporeunitfes aridvf 
responsibilities for leading the world.community away from its cur-/, . /■ 
rent^ impasse vary in proportion to the status and power of the: 
groups. Those blessed with greater, strength and maturity have, a ' ^ 
. h^ivier responsibility; those with influence, talent, and experierj/:e,^ , ^. 
greater opportunity. What may be expected of each' of these groups • J • 
of nations? ■ '■ ' . ' ■ . , ' ^ ' . 

• ' ' i . ;■ , ^ ■ . ■ . 

At tHe close of .World War II, leadership rested with . the five Group ^ 
major nations united, to defeat, the Axis powers, namely, China, The ''United" 
France,' the Soviet Union, the United "Kingdom, and the United Nations 
States. Major responsibility for maintaining peace and security was, 
delegated. to them by the UN Charter through permanent Security V 
Council membership, fortifi^d./iby veto power. Eacji now possesses v . 
nuclear Veapons. The power and influence of these five, if they 
cooperated, could promptly lead the world/towafd. effective man- 
' agement of its critical issues. ' . / r v 

The United States and the Soviet Unibn'-^are; by conventional ; 
■standards, the world's most powerful nations: ^ first and second in 
~GNP, military power, and arsenals of nuclear weapons; fourth and 
third in population; both with high Utej^ty and.stable gov^ 
Each fully merits the title of superpower bestowed upon it, some- 
times hopefully^ but often fearfully, 1^ other nations/ ^ 

China, with a 'population of 6yef ''9G0~mnii6r^ 

nuclear weapons capability, and growing/following among de- 
veloping natioris, is another pow/rful fo^^^ 

tightly controlled but signifj^^t*, ecoiiq]hri<c progress appeals to 
many poor. nations. Despit^<,fe 
superpower status, ChinaV^s^ngth';rtt^^ 

The; inclusion of Francerand, Great>Britain in this group results 
from permanent member|tf);^ in the UN* Security Council. Both— 
have stable governments ^^nd developed cultures. Both haye nuclear 
weapons. Hence they r^:^^in proriiinent positions, although West 

2. Rankings are. taken(/ from Ruth I^'ger Sivard, tt^^^ 
Social Expenditures (Leesb^rg, Virginia: -:WMSE Publications, 1978). 
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Germany and Japan now surpass both in GNP and population; and 
. West Germany's military expenditures exceed those of both France 
J and Gxeat- Britain. 

France, fourteenth in population, fifth in GNP, and fifth in mili- 
tary expenditures, has' important influence, particularly among 
r French-speaking countries in former colonial areas.. With -self* 
developed nuclear weapons and the force de frappe, France is ah* 
important military power,", even though its grandeur is less than 
claimed by the late General De" Gaulle. - 
. Although plagued by hard times and rWuced outreach, the 
United Kingdom -retains important influence, particularly among 
^ the ^members, of the once powerful and extensive British Common- 
wealth. Twelfth in population, seventh in GNP, and sixth in rhili- 
tary expenditures,, the Upi ted Kingdom has nuclear weapons 
through ,early technological cooperation with the United State's. ' 

Little change in the world's politicral and economic orders is likely 
without the formal approval or tacit concurrence 'of these powers. By 
. rnfluence, indifference, or the yet^, they can obstruct any action 
proposed by the Security Council or the General Assembly. As the 
maj6r.nuclear weapon states, the Soyiet Union and the UnitecJ States 
cao keep the arms race going or move to halt and reverse it. The 
sword of Damocles ^ held over the world by US and Soviet nuclear 
weapons provides security to sonie but disturbs most nations. China 
follows .behind, seeking appropriate credibility and some undis- 
closed 'degree of nuclear deterrence. 4 .'. 

Cooperation ^among the once united five is now conspicuously 
absent. The three Western powei's,. from long association, work well 
i . together when they elect to do so, Mchough-they occasionally take 
exception to each others proposals. The United States-and;the-Soviet~ 
• ' Union have bejpn locked|n ideological and military confrontatidn for . 
thtee decades. China, ahd the Soviet Unipn are bitterly debating 
ideology and carefully guarding* their long common frontier. The. 
y current triangular relationships among the United'States, the Soviiet 
Union, and China are still somewhat divisive but are in flux. Behind 
V a facade of declared cooperation inthe interests of world community, 
these three sbldom pass up an opportunity to^criricize one another. 
. • The self-sufficiency and strength of these five* powers are viewed as 
too great to admit dependency .upon the United Nations. The very 
' , idea of strong global institutions runs contrary to their ingrained 
. philosophies of power politics. No one of the five nations considers 
its security dependent upon world organization; the NATO v^nd 
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Wapdw Pace military alliances<lomihace European security. Neither 
iyfic United Nations system viewed as essential nor even important " 

economic development and- well-being of these five nations; al- 
though, paradoxically, the United Kingdom welcomed the as- 
sistaiKe of th'e International Monetary Fund in arranging credits to 
.relieves^ 1977 balance of payments disequilibrium. Hence they 
view theXUnittd Nations both as a necessary evil and an " 
■ opportunity— a foreign folicy instrument to be tolerated and used 
^ or abused as national interests dictate. The dependence of. other 
^nations upqn the United^lNations, however, is too strong to permit 
the five to disregard it. To walk out is hazardous, as the Soviets 

> discovered at the time of the Korean invasion in 1950. 

.National^ttitudes toward world organization reflect the vastly 
different experiences of these countries.- As UN membership has 
grown, the United States has shifted fro^n ardent advocacy to half- 
: hearted participation. The overwhelming majorities onfe marshaled 
to support US proposals have given way to divisive debate on many 
issues and frequent General Assembly majorities Opposing US posi- 
tions. Public unrest bursts into bitter condemination. whenever the . 
General Assembly pasSes controversial, resolutions, such as that ■ 
labeling Zionism as racism. The attitudes of France and Great Brit- • 
ain have somewhat paralleled those of the United States.. ' 

The Soviet-Union with a bloc of only ten reliable votes (Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, USSR, and Ukraine) has been in the minority in the 
General Assembly (iom the beginning: Undoubtedly, this has fos- 
tered a negative', spoiler attitude. The Soviets dislike* entrusting 
matters of national importance to an uncertain UN majority; they 
- prefer bilateral approaches. Fre'quent7ule"oT the^ v has protected 
Soviet interests and embarrassed th^^West. The Soviet Union has . 
courted the developing world by suppfprting its'proposed economic 
measures, particularly those critical of the United States and the 
West. But the Soviet Union has nor offered development aid to 
match its vert^l support of development.- >^ 

> The People's Republic of China (PRC) has represented the world's 
most populous nation in the United Nations only since.. 1972. Dur- 
ing the preceding three decades when it was on the outside looking • 
in, the PRC had every reason to be distrustful of the United Nations 
and .its early United States-led majority. Such "a background is 
hardly conducive to strong reliance upon th^i/Uhited . Nations. 
Chinese attitudes toward the United Nations, however; are not yet 
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fully revealed. The few years of PRC membership in the United 
Nations have been marked by caution and propriety except for dia- 
tribe against the superpowers, particularly the Soyiet Union. China 
certainly does not view itself as dependent upon the United Nations 
and, undoubtedly, shares with the others the strong commitment xo 
' national sovereignty and respect for national military power. 

It. is obvious that considerable change in national 'attitudes must 
occur before these five nuclear-armed, veto-endowed nations will 
respond fully to the leadership responsibility' that goes- with- power. , 
■ ^ There^ is little, probability that these powerful nations as a group 
will voluntarily alter their attitudes on world organization in the 
pea'h future; dedication to national sovereignty.^is too fundamental; 
relationships are too belTigerent; and commitment to power balance 
"is too strong. Suspicions of world organization run deep, and vested 
military interests are politically ahd economically influential. These 
nations are thus deadlocjied ia what constitutes an/applied veto over, 
the efforts.of the rest of the worlci. The^default regularly on their 
responsibilities of leadership. * ' 

--1 W_hile Group Alnations s boil Id be encouraged to reexamine their 

posture, the ^rurrent impasse is Imore likely to be broken by means 
other than logic— internal presMjres and crises, unpredictable exter- 
nal events, and world opinion. ^ ' 

Group B: The nations classified Grodp\^JnbJude most of the High In-*' 
The Have come nations, excepting those falling Within Group A plus a 
Nations number of the more advanced Upper- Myddle Incom^.^ations. De- 
spite diversities, they share s6mewha5/<?oni?non ne<*ds^nd attitudes 

_ _. to>yard international organiza tion. 

• Group" B nations are mature with tolerably stable governments, 
capable political leaders, and experienced public servants^ They have 
reached a stage of economic development requiring little direct as- 
sistance from UN agencies. In fact, most of them contribute capital 
.and technology in varying amounts to developing nations. Unlike ; 
.Group A powers, they know the^ lack the national power to, go it 
alo^e; they recognize the^ -interdependence in bo tji security and 
economic matters. Hence^they need similar approaches totoaintain-' 
. . ing peace; stimulating the world economic order, attending to en- 
vironmental matters, and resolving' resoutee and human rights is; 
. ' sues^ Accordingly, Group B countries are more aware of the" urgent 
; need for effective global and regional organizations. 

These nations are generally dependent upon others for military 
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^curity, Mcjsc have participatea inNATO, the WarsaW Pact, or the 
defunct SEATO treaties, or have arranged defense treaties foe cover- . 
age by the- military and -nuclear umbrellas of a superpower Any 
third world war would find most of them hopelessly engulfed- they 
, are helpless tg es_cape it, The'se. nations share a common interest in 
reducmg tensions among the Big Biree, halting the arms race, and 
developing alternative security, arrangements. 
_^ Because few have sufficient natural resources for their needs, they 
are concerned with maintaining access to commo<iities and raw ma-- " - 
tertals frohi both developed and developing countries. Bec&e most 
have manufactured products to export, they lire concerned with 
maintaining afcess to markets. They must generate foreign exchange 
fo pay. for imports and maintain acceptable balances of payment 
These dependencies cause recognition of 'the importance of jji - ' 
strengthened world economic order with better management of the 
trade and monetary systems. These dependencies also heighten de- 
sire, for accelerated economic and social development and for the • 
proper management of the multilateral aid,, bilateral aid; develop- 
ment banking, trade, transnational enterprise, and monetary sys- 
, ^fcms of.rhe wonld economic order. >Ience the nation.s of'this group • 
^ tend to view stronger wprld org?ihi?ation not as .4 threat, to their ■ * 
political and economic . independence but .OS eis'^ial. 
• _Many of these "nation^ already exert effective leailership in wor/d 
affairs, though some are restrained by external alliances or inter^il ^ 
political or economic situations. Their relative maturity and str/ng 
economies provide qualified professionals and leaders; adequ.4jy. ' 

-_5.r.2ff?d.mj„ssionj:,_ero.basaies,-ah4<jdegations-to^ ■ — 

,ences; and effective research and backup. Even a casual following of 
proceedings. of the Security, Cpuncil, the General Assembly, UN 
.agencies, regional organizations, and cbnfeftrnces reveals construe- - 
tive leadership by the diplomats and negotiators from nations within 
this group, they play key roles in developing and advocating new * 
approaches to prbblem-solvir^ and frequently facilitate comproinise' 
between the superpowers and the developing world. 

The have nations as a whole enjoy, va.luable influence*with both ' 
the developing nations and the. five major powers! Developing na- ' 
tions court their favor both' as! sources of capital and technological ■ 
transfers and as ^supporters of a new world economic order! The ' 
■major pdwers must also lend an. ear to the concerns and the advice of 
this group; their support is needed for the powerful to avotd becom- - / 
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, . . ing isolated^ prime. 'targe cs for the iniciaciyes and invectives of the 

developing world. - ' . - 

For these reasons, Group B nations, are a ^reservoir, of potential 

'leadership. Looking ahead, the emergence of a coalition for action 

greatly" depends upon therp. ■ ' 

Group.C:. The have-not group-^a sizable one- — consists of all^d6veloping 
Hape-Not nations except several of the more advanced (included inl^oup B) 
Nation^,... and. the OPEC -members '(considered separately as Group D). All are 
strongly tied politically^ anc^ economically to the United Nations, its 
agencies, and other ihternatTonal arid regional organizations; the 
General Assembly provides a forum for their complaints, hopes*, and 
criticisms; the UN agencies ind certain regional; organizations are 
sources of funding and technical ^assistance; their security depends 
upon, maintenance of peace by the world organizatipp $ince few^of 
them have sufficient military power to engage in or cfsist a majot 
armed challenge':: ■ ' v , ■ ' , . 

Hence it is not surprising that these nations generally; believe in 
. and support the United Nations and other international organiza- 
... tions^ 'Developing countries -want the- United'^Nations and regional 
^ , organizations to increase development funding. They advocate en- 
. larged UN capability to assure securitiy, ke^p international peace, 
a^id create a new world economic 'order. ^ ' . * 

The power of have-not nations to effect change: is- substantial but 
less than- recent General Assembly occurrences might indicate.- Al- 
tho ugh adopted by lops ided . majoriLti^s, jhe .resoJUixiQiU pto^iLOted-by.-- 
this group often are not^ implemented. 'becaus^*^j^ lack the support 
of the industrialized world; in the form of transS^fejpf capital and 
technology. Nevertheless, 'the persistent demands of the developing 
world l^ave stimihlated the United States and other nations to.giye 
serious attention to refqrm^of the world economic order anH accelera- 
V cion of economic and sbcial development. . • ' . ' 

These Group C nations can be counted upon to actively support 
strengthened world organization, provided thfey are . given participa- 
tion in* decision-making arid management. 'While sorrie ^6f them. can 
provide leadership, the human and monetary respyrce limitations of 
*many of the*$miiller and poorer (including most of the Low Income)* 
countries must be recognized. Miriistries, embassies, and missions 
are often too thinly'staffed to keep abreast of currgoJLaffairs, let alone 
. move irito lead?rshif5 rolfcs. . According to ayf^cent UN Directory of 
Permanent, Missions to- the United Nat/ons, 58 nations, mostly . 



within- this group, Bad-' prbf^skl^^ staffs 'n^rnibS^ J ^siic'^r less ' ■ • ■ : ' ^ . ; 

Such pacheccaily small staffs cannot adequftely co*er/the- General • " • ■ ' 

Assembly and ofher UN activities. Some of thes^lsmaUer countriesV' " - . . ' 

though, have been, and hopefully willxQntinUe to be-°represerit?d in ' • ' ' 

international circles by dynaoiic and able difelofiiitswltb a^^ • , - 

leaders. : • -'v . '. v • .-v 

. I'he 13 oil-rich- OPEC, counVries^'sli^'aji^ ^ar^term '' f-^in^:''-^ 
economy strength that, separates them fro^n .felloW devebping na: ^ OP£C Ni^rtl^^ ' 
tK^ns, The world^needs the.r petrodeum; ancf its sale greatly -inches '-'m'^:: ..-/iv ■ 
the revenue of OPEC nations.i'etroleum.&ased^onomic power ha^ " { •■ -^A- ^■ 
increased the.r influence with both the petroleum' ■importers and . 
nations seeking development funding. '■ . ' 'i^^ ' ■ ■ ; ' '" 

,• With their Jiew financial capability, QPEC members hX' the ' • 

mekns to accelerate thfcir own economic and social developmenl an<* v. 
, several should rise to the-developed nation statas^Win the n^V ■ ■ ' " " 
...^ or three deca<^« •&,pifepPEC>«W.^i KtO^^^, " ■ : 
.:• *e •United,^Afab>Emirates-haye;' in .the- immediate • . , 

future ax least, .more money thah they can use .on "their -.oWn d^l V.:- - : " ' ' . 
velopment; hence, they.'.have -suddenly, become 'sources 'of deVelbti. ' ^ : 
.. ment funds for transfer, to d^yeioping'lnatiohs.,: While both tAeir' ' ' ;[ • • •■ - • ' 
'capacity and willingness to provide, development fuAds have proba- ' ' ' 
.bly been overestim^^^^^^ 

. li?ty ip the^Middle East. Saudi Arabia has not 6aly greatly expanded ' 
■ Its nrilhtary capability,, but also has giv^nmilitary assistance fund- 
J ing, to other; Arab-:nations. Prior-to the recentiWVdUtten»iIr^W 
done the same.- , " ' - " ■/ , ■ - 

• The ongoing Onjty 6f OPEC nations is ^ot assured: witness thei^ 
squabbles over pricing and production: L&cated ia the'Middle East . \ ' 
Africa Latin America, and Southeast Asia', they sh;re oil po:«er.as 
- the. all-pems^e unifying factor; but their, politics and ideologies -' " 
vary greatly. Their political postures range from Ijbferal to consen/a^ ' ■ ' 
, tive;,-t}ieir ecionomic systems: encompass, varying feees of 'free en-* ' ' ' 
ferprise arid state ownership.-' fai-the Ipn^er range, the irfterests-of " ' 
most of this grflup of nations-.are similar to those of Grpup.C for they 
are. in f^ct, -developing nations.' They need th*-Unit'^d Nations as a 
fprum to ex{iress concerns, gain.access ^o needed fr^^fers of technol- ' 
ogy, and assure jriternational peac^ and'secuh^ty.' On the -other han^ 
several of them already ha^^ejnteres■ts'morb like those of Group B 
nations.- ; - v ', . . \ . *^ ; 

In fihe past, 'the -individual postures' of Group D nations toward ' 
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freaking the 
. . Deadlock 



* world .organization have paralleled chose of other developing na- 
tions. They have {Produced a huqiber of able and* effect ive diplomats 
and leaders ^T* rhe United^f^ations and in other multjnational gather- 
ings. . Improved economic status should now facilitate larger and 
better qualified staffs in their ministrie§7^embassii?s, and.;missions; 
allowing great.er attention to globd issues. These factors, together 
with the Ieverag;e of oiK diplomacy, should increSise the ability and 
perhaps the willingness of some OPEC nations to playt a more mean- 

■ ingfui leadership role. 

To be effective, leadership must involve \ations from the several 
groups not only to encourage others ^ithin each group but also to 
' assure appropriate consideration of^significantly different situations, 
. needs, iand; interests. The more responsible leadprs-of the developing 
courittles fully, reajize'the need for the concurrence, cooperation, and 
sypport of develop.ed countries. Most developed nations "also recog- 
nize that, a concerted approach is fundamental to solid progress. 
Even the superpowers are learning that they cannot dominate inter- ,, 
national decision-making. The question is not whether concerted 
action is requirecj, but how to achieve it. - 

The World community has every right to expect Group A nations 
to provide dynamic leadership. Unfortunately, cooperative action 
from this group awaits major change in basic attitudes and relation- 

• : ships among China, the Soviet Union, and the United States. 

__Expianding jd'^ente^ between the United Sta tes a nd the Soviet 
Union, progress in understanding and cooperation between China" 
and the United States, lind partial relaxation of the strains between 
China and the Soviet Union are-equally important. The appearance " 
of new statesmen rriay or may not foster improved relations' among 
these nations. vMao Tse-tung and Chou En-Iai are dead , and their^ 

\ successors are feeling their way in foreign affairs while consolidating 
' their internal control. 'Kremliipwatchers;|)redict an early retirement 
of Premier Brezhnev. US presidents. ;cjlta.hge ar least every eight., 
years. New leadership does not automatically alter basic n^eds and ' 
national policies; but, having little or no vested interest in prior: 
ppi\;tites» incorhing- governments are freer to consider opportunities 

- for* new . initiatives. 

Resolution of' local controversies in the Middle East, •southern 
Africa, and elsewhere could reduce; the frictions among these three 

^^po^erful nations. The relaxation' of tensions alone, however, may 

:l..nrierely be palliative and increase satisfaction with the current inter- ■ 
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national political order, witljout resolving the underlying- difficul- 
ties. ■ ■ ■ f. . , 



\ Domestic factors will undoubtedly generate mounting pressures 
to a ter. policies toward global problems. The three great, powers 
would benefit substantially from the cutbacks in military expendi- 
.tures permitted by reduced global tensions; each nation has its own 
package of pressing domestic economic needs. The United' States is 
. concerned with inflation," unemployment, and "energy and will be 
. increasirigly^concerned about access to raw mate/als and com- 
(nodities, some potentially availahle from the SaCiet Union, and 
China. The Soviet agricultural system still n^cesji^ates repeated food 
imports. China, to^, imports food pccasionaH/Both China knd thp 
Soviet Union^need Western technologv^nsumer demands are ' 
creating pressures for change witlfin thd^SSR and* ip' time, will do 
^ so in China. The Soviet Union and China are, inevitably becoming 
• more involved in the world's 'trhde.; and monetary systems. 

^ Major war (whether or not apy of these three nations are directly, 
involved),' an . environmental crisis', or ppid deterioration of the . 
world s resource/population: balance could, force a new look, at man^ • 
aging those critical world /issues. But global catastrfc is to be 
avoided at all cbsts; and external and internal ecanomic .j^ressures 
work ver)^ slowly. Thus the probability of ^j^dy coWcerred leadership 
from the fereat powers is very.slbw; baifing some dramatic new - 
approach. .' " . •: 

The current deadlock..vyili 'i^^o be shattered by a vigorous and 
substantial change of policy' byofe of the three nations. Suppose the 
United States or; the Soviet . On%n— or perhaps China— were ro : 
■ radically alteryts foreign policy, now focused, upon :.^ar-term na- 
sjional interests,, arid embrace one truly compatible With^he common . 
"near-term an<i:loriger range concerns of the'worjd: Such advocacy, if 
matched by-^^ction, would rally drtiazing support., • ' ; ^. 

Neither Ghr'na nor the Soviet Union seem likely soon tb t)reak the 
shackles ..now binding them in confrontation'and ro step forward 
..Althou|h France and the United Kjhgdom have considerable 
fnfluence, both lack the clout to bre^ak" these serious deadlock^. " 
,^ ^.^5Vhat>f ihe United States? Do" the recent stirrings in. human - 
Tights, bilateral arms reduction, arid economic areas foretell a de- 
termination to assume leadership? Will this nation, frustrated by 
■Watergate, CIA investigations, recession, and renewed debate over 
who is first or second in the arms race," overcome, the tendency to 
turn, inward? Are we ready to revalue our priorities, giving' emphasis 
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CO wJiac must be. done if the world ooir^rniinicy is-.-rCO survive and 

■ .. prosper? We should, and if we are wise, we. will. - 

- "•■ • : ■ • ' / ; ; ■ .■ ■ ■ • • -"^^ ' ". ; . 

Coalition: ^1? Until che^ five noi longer .united nations alter their approaches, 

Action for leadership rests disproportionately and , unfairly upon/the shoulders. 
Survival , of other nations, - ' * . 

A cbalitjon of like-minded nations to propose and support mea- 

sures to bette r manage global problems is neede d. Such a coalition 

should include nation^rom Umong the several groups, perhaps 
■ initially excepting Group A. Participation must cut across, the bar- 
rier^ usually dividing ideological blocs, economic groups, and re- 
gional alignments. Criteria for participation in the coalition should 
. . be simple andjpragmatic; ( 1). national policies generally amenable to 
strengtheniril^'lobal and regional organizations, (2) dedication to 
early acfion^l^ard such^goals, and' (3)- willingness arid ability to- 
commit hurnfan and other resources to these ends. These .criteria 
reflect a determination to starid^;up arid be counted;'.t^^ 
and to reject argunients of even potent powers satisfied with the 
. status quo. . . , ^ a/ . , a'..;. 

■ . • Commuixijcation and action should be the watchwords. of such a 
. coalition.' iniftially, its members would work informally behind the 
. scenes to promote proposals for positive action at the United Na- 
tions, world conferences, regional meetings, task forces, and other 
■ ' appropriate forums. Serious, continuing communication must have.: 
a high priority and should involve dipJonnatic, political, academic, 
and ndrigovernrrientd organization leaders of the countries par- 
ticipating in the informal coalition.' Working w^ ahead of im- 
mediate crises and current, (agendas' of various re^ioriaj and global 
'international organizatiorisy the coalition could structure proposals 
consistent with .the longer range needs. Shared participation in this 
V - . '.process would lead to common sponsorship of such proposals before 
decision-malting bodies, . 

There are several potential advantages of such a coalition. First, it 
would facilitate leadership and action among like-minded nations. 
Second, ongoing pooling of information and research would expand 
^ ■ knowledge about probleips, approaches,- and obstacles. ,to be Over- 

f./- comen Third, coalition members would build confidence not 6nly 
among themselves but in their .ability to influence action. Fourth, 
' . the leadership of nations within the coalition would strengthen the 
determination of other nations. Fifth, a well conistitutjcd coalition of 
■ " determined nation's would exert strong pressure upon the superpow- 
ers arid other holdouts. 
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Experiences with Stanley Foundation conferences, together with 
numerous discussions with diplomats and political leaders from the 
SIX continents, have demonstrated to me both 'the need and the 
viability of the coalition approach. The paucity of current communi- 
cations . among, leaders, diplomats, and scholars of nations whose 
interests are similar is appalling,- and the gap where interests are 
dissimilar is even- wider Personal communicati on 'that fo sW un:,„ 



-derstanding;and-srimqlat-es._newJdeas is needed rather- than struc- 
tured and often polemic exchanges before public bodies. It is essen- 
. tial to build upon the remarkable consensus on the urgent need to 
improve management of the critical world issues, as observed among 
participants fpm diverse nations at our conferences. 

Unfortunately, these participants also, have shared a frustration 
that despite the urgency, little can be done because the superpowers 
will neither support nor concur with necessary change. This may be 
true when viewed by nations acting alone or only in association with 
members of their bloc. But substantial clout could be mustered by a 
balanced consortium; joint leadership and pooled influence could tip 
the scales from status quo to exciting change. 

Once ;when I discussed this coalition concept as regards peace and 
seciyrity with a friend, he labeled it a "conspiracy for peace " Perhaps 
the proposed action-oriented coalition dealing with all the critical 
world issues might be called a "conspiracy for common sense" or a 
conspiracy for survival." In any event, the .coalition approach 
merits serious consideration and trial. ■ / 

, Members of a coalitioh would ndt preselected in any formal 
sense. They would, in fact, select themselves, stimulated by 
. dynamic leaders to cooperate with other nations on matters of com- 

mon interest, Some nations mig"ht participate on certain proposals ■ 
. but not on others. Changing conditions, such as shifts in national 
policies an^ assignments of people to key posts, might alter a na- : 
tions desire and ability to play an important role in an informal 
coalition. 

Suggesting possible coalition' candidates is hazardous; errors of ' 
commission .and omission are certain. Nevertheless, I offer the fol- 
lowing subjective judgments, based upon such criteria as apparent 
national policy toward stronger global and regional organization, 
leadership displayed in various international bodies, perceived 
influence w^ith other nations, caliber of diplomats, and- strength of 
staff backup. In reaching these nominations, I have researched posi- ■ 
tions taken in international bodies, particularly the United Nations. 
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I have included a few nations more on their potential than their . 
'demonstrated , commitment and leadership 'in strengthening global 
and regional organization. My suggested nominees (with due apol- * 
ogy for inadvertent omissions) include Algeria, Argentina, Aus- i 
trdia, Austria, Brazil, Canada,, Egjjpt^'' Finland, Germany (West), 
„ Ghan a, In dia, Indon esi a, Italy, Jfapan , Kenya , Mex i co, Nethpr- ' 
lands, Nigeria, Pakistan, Philfppines, Poland, Romania, Sri Lanka, 
. Sweden, Tanzania, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, and Zambia. / 
Were a score or more of these nominees to cooperate as a coalition, 
I believe they would be joined soon by others; support would come / 
from unexpected* sources. ' / 

Et^haricing . Why are some nation-states better candidates for leadership thar^ 
Leadership others? What*. combination of factors causes a nation to step out 
Potential ahead of the pack in the important quest to manage global prob- 
lems? ., 'V , 

While no formula applies, several factors are pertinent. Certainly 
national leaders must be sensitive to the needs of the world. General 
. information about the controversies and conflicts of the moment is 
not enough. A reasonable urjderstanding of the current and potential 
threats posed by global problems, together with awareness of the 
inadequacies of present institutions and mechanisms, is needed. All 
too few. national leaders measure up to these standards: ■ - " 
Increased awareness has to be accompanied by thoughtful . 
■ reexamination of po^icieis regarding involvement and commitment. 
National leaders muse become convinced tiiat something should be ' 
done and that their countries should be involved. They must com- - 
mit adequate resources,, assign capable diplomats, provide effective 
research and logistic backup, and cultivate public support. Not all. 
nations have the necessary human and financial resources, plus the 
required determination. . 

While national leadership usually involves the composite efforts 
of many officials and agencies, the significant contributions of able 
; and dedicated individuals cannot be overlooked. Jean Monnet, 
through persistent efforts over many years, fathered the European 
, Economic Community. General Carlos P. Romulo of*the Philip- 

pines, from the 1945 drafting of the UN Charter untilthe present, 
has kept alive the concept of Charter reform. Paul Hoffman, as an 
individual on the UN staff, brought hew concepts and strengths to 
tne multilateral "aid program. Arvid Pardo, former anribassador df^ 
tiny Malta, almost single-handedly promoted the UN decision to 
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reexamine the law of the seas. Maurice Strong's dynamic leadership 
was vital to. the success of the Stockholm Cdnference on the Human 
Environment and the launching of the United Nations Environment 
Programme _(UNEP). The dogged persistence of Ambassador 
Alfonso Garcia Robles of Mexico is credited for the Tlatelolco treaty 
What will cause national leaders, buried under avalanches of 

-pressrng~problems-to-lose-their-rductance w-^^ 

remote global problems? Some impetus may come from' external 
crises ^and from -the advocacy and example of other nations In rea- 
sonably open societies, the mounting pressures of public opinion and 
NGOs can be effective. But in most cases, the drive must be gener- 
ated through intiernal. research. ' ' 
^ _The emergence of stronger .leadership should not be left to chance 
Effective research focused upon longer range national interests and 
global problems would assist the formation of policies oriented to- 
ward more effective management of critical woHd issues. Most na- 
tions could benefit from some internal restructuring of administra- 
tiVe units dealing with the United Nations and X)ther multilateral 
global, and regional affairs; from assigning able and forward-looking 
diplomats and staff to missions at the United Nations and to respon- 
sible positions dealing with other global and regional organizations- ' 
from appointing to key government posts individuals having broad 
global outlobk developed during tours of duty at the United Nations 
and other international organizations; and from seeking the services " 
of pohcy-onented private citizens and representatives of non- 
governmental organizations. "■ ,■ 
Better management of critical world issues will occur only when 
nation-states act collectively td make it happen. Collective action by 
nation-states will occur only when the leaders of many nations accept 
responsibility to create extranational and supranational mechanisms 

and^institutions. National. leaders myst be inspired, persuaded or 
goaded to lead their nations intd cooperative action, into joining a 
conspiracy for "common sense survival. . 
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"Peace Us coo imporcanc co be.lefc co the generals" is an often re- 
peated cliche. Global issues are similarly coo imporcanc co be l^fc co 
;governmencs. People make up che world com^municy. People suffer 
or beriefic from che procrascinaci'on or foresighc of governmencs in 
. che handling of economic, policical, and social issues. People muse 
be involved because aU governmencs, even che mosc diccacorial; are 
influenced by. public opinion and evencually scand or fall on- how 
well chey serve che needs and incerescs of cheir people. : " 

The privace seccor, where ic exiscs, is deeply and properly in- 
volved in world affairs. Since che operacions of commercial non- 
governmencal organizacions impinge direcdy upon che economy of 
nacions and che world, cheir accions^^for beccer or foe-worse, concrib- 
uce CO incernacionarrelacions and influence foreign policies. Numer- 
ous nonprofic NGOs also bear direcdy upon nacional and incernar 
cional public opinion and indireccly . influence che decision-making 
processes of governniencs and incernacional organizacions.' 

Mosc goyernmencs need co be prodded inco.accion by forward- 
looking people. Bureaucracies develop an inercia, almosc human in 
nacure, chac resis.es innovacive alcernacives. . Governmencs cend co 
supporc che-scacus quo :Whecher ic be co che righc, left, or somewhere 
in bec'ween. Heads df scace hesicace co change che poscures. and 
posicions chac bnju^Kj^' chem co office: don'c rock che boac, don'c gec 
ahead of publt^^'bpinion. Normal governniencal responses co 
cechnoiogical, economic, and policical change are seldom tjpld or 
comprehensive: go sldwly and cake small, safe seeps. These charac- 
ceriscics generally prevail whecher leaders i^re. in power by vircue of 
inheritance, eleccioh, appoiric'menc, or milicary coup. 

Since few individuals have sufficient scacure or pbsicion co gain 
direcc access CO 'decision-makers and. opinion-shapers, gi^oup advo- 
cacy is necessaryn ;And chis is Adiere NGOs can serve as che vehicles 
for enlighcened group accion and expression. From nacion co nacion, 

■ N. ^ . 9 9 -j ' 
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their importance depe^^jj ^j^^ openness of the societv and the 
. opportunities and traditions for public Participation.'I^jGO actiyity 

• is minimal or nonex.s^^^^ .^^^^^^ ^j^j^en expression is discouraged or . 
■ ■•ptohibitedi NGUs are ^-ommon and active where fr^^ ' 
.and public challenge Of governmental policy is routine: 
:-Nowhere^are NGOs^n^jj^^^yn^erous -andinfl-Qen^^^ 



_ United^ates; theyji^.pj^y^j i^^^^ 

the-shapirtirof fWurT^S foreign po''cy calin-o'r vastly enlarg^"- ~-~ 
NGO particTpation. Obviously, the same is ^rue in other' countries 
where NGOs are Pero^ittej tQ fynction. . ; 

NGOs come in a xvide , variety of types, .'functions, and sizes ' 
Commercial or industrial NGOs represent groups of people or br, ■ ■ 
ganizations in related fields. Others Pursue research, study, anj ' 
education. Many are c^use-oriented. They may \^ concerned solely , 
with domestic nnatters, ^i^^^ ^he international scene,"or with both. 
In examining ^^^^''"^nt and pptential 'mpacts of various categories 
• of NGOs upon both opinion and pol'cy, I emphasize the United 
States situatfon,, Wcausg of personal experience, 'my involvement 
throughThe-Sfanley Fo^j,j3tiQ„^ my strong belief that NGOs . 
can and niust contribute importantly to the reshaping of US foreign ' 
policy and the managing gjQbal jjrobl.ems.i j • 

Private sector organi^^,j^„^ i„ business commercial, agricuK c.«;«.,^/ 
: ■ tural, and mdustriararegs constitute a large-and powerful, but very f^^ps 
diverse, group ot NGOs having both direct ani] indirect impact 
upon the manage'^ent of critical' world issues. ; ' 
■ ' The transnational enterprises, previously examined, are a sizable; ' 
and unique subgroup. profit-oriented entities transferring capi- ' ' . 
tal, technology, ana njanagemenr assistance ^p^ois national bound- 
aries, they not only con^iJbute to economic development, but also 
establish strong human i-ies. And the success of their human . tela, 
tions, social contributions, and economic benefits— as viewed by 
.their host countries— is j,,osely related to their influence? A numl?et , 
of observers rate the economic and social impacts of TNEs as the 
most significant future nongovernmental influence upon world or- 
der. 

Business and bus"iess.:telated organizations Operating. within na- . 
tional boundaries, >ncliijij,g ^Qrpj,j.ations, trade associations, and 
unions.^conscitute another important subgroup of NGOs. Although 
foreign policy is not a prij^^^y concern for them, their bperatfons do 
affect it. Moreover, the\,vell- being of business-related NGOs. is . .' - 
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■ affected .more by the ihcernacional 'economic and political climate' 
than is generally' recognized. 

■ .^''^The so-called military-industrial complex is a prime example of 
. NGfO influence. It^ nongovernmental segments include manufactur- 
ers and exporters of weapons, military equipment, and supplies, 
togetRer witK^" laBofc^ defense-related researcji a n^ de- 
velopment iris'titutions-r-all having vested interests in arms de- 
velopment 'and -sales. These brganizations work hjind in hand with 

• -th^r Pentagon; mefnbe.rs 'of Congress syrj^thetic to defense spend- 
ing';' aric|'t-he ejfiecutive brancbof the US governments They strongly 
inflDenCe decisions and* appropriation^ on military expenditures, 
weapons . exports, a'nd. arms control and disjarmament agreernents. 

. The efforts of these NGOs are abetfed by think-tanks* and. academi- 
ciiins 'financed by Pentagon g;rants and txy military-oriented mferpber- 
ship org;jni2ations'. The influence of this cprriplex of NGOs nri ust be' 
rated as detrimental to managing the global peace'and security issue. 
a$ i Have proposed it. ' "** * ' ' . - 

• Other commercial NG'Os^ith vested interests exert conflicting 
influence upon trade policiesi^jMany .corporation?' and trade associa- 
tions with capital-intensiv^or high techr>ologicaI^ b^ses and> 
forward-looking leadership have' consistently suppbrted! free' trade 

measures; Such. organizations, fis the Farm Bureau and ^the US 

■. ■ ' ■ .. ■ . , •'4. ■ 

Chamber of Commerce' also generally reflect this enlightened at- 
titude. On the other hand, . labor-intensive industries, and their . 

.trade associations," frequently maneuver'to obtain tariff or quota, 
protection against imports from cheap I^bor countries. Several fpr- 

ymerly free trade-oriented lab.oi* unions have become more 
protectionist-minded and claim that imports and-TNE operations 
^&p6rt job opportunities. On balance, the conflicting influence i)'f 
these two schools of thought is hardly conducive to adequate reform 

-of the trade and TNE systems of the world economic^ order. 
■ NGOs within the business community also. exert conflicting 
influence- upon US development aid policies. .Some would enlarge' 
assistance and make it more effective; others^would curtail it or 

^liminate''it altogether. Currently, the compo^ire-tTifluence is proba- 
bly negative. Leaders are handicapped in readiing comproij^ises with 
the developing world to maintain a viable aid 4>rQgram. This bodes 
ifl for. the longer range management of both tKe Fesource/f)opuIation 
balance ah'd the development issues. » > " ^ ^, . . 

Comniercial NGOs are a potent force. Well financed and staffed 
with able executives, researchers, and lobbyists, they owe it to 
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• themselves, :to^ their nation, and to/ the- world community to do 
, more. Whether or not the- future influence oftcommercial NGOs 

contributes to the effective management of critical world issu 
. . pends upon their willingness to take a more .positive, longer rat?|e ' 
_^:_JVLew-__their_o^^ — 

absence. of unmariaged global probidms! More business executives 
, -^^^sr^persuad^^^ improved world econonric - 

■ . and political orders above immediate financial expediency. This is an 

■ important task for enlightened leaders within the business commu- ^ ' 
nity, for tfade associations, and for NGOs concerned with foreign 
policies. . . 

Such- efforts are crucial to balancing the propaganda of the 

mnitary-industrial complex and to encouraging governments CO base 
military decisions upon security rather thaft economics and to base 
^ decisions, regarding TNE guidelines on a fair understanding of their ' 
beneficial contributions to the evolving economic order. 

. The various elements of the news media are a unique type of The Media 

NGO. In the United States and in other countries where the media as NGOs 

are not controljed or dominated by national ^governments, they ' . 

■ shoulderaheavy responsibility for Ipoth information and influence-as 

• the major disseminators of world news^No one who reads, watchel-^^^.:; - 
or listens can escape awareness of crises and conflicts. In prinr.and on ..Vt"' 

: the air, articles, commentaries, documentaries, arid editorials "^r^^ 
present facts, analyses, and opinions. A stream of books dealing with 
ev6ry conceivable facet of world affairs flows from publishers. • 

What impacts do media NGOs have upon the management of • - 
critical world issues.^ On the plus sid^ the media have narrowed the' 

information gap among nations. Bringing distant .Wents vividV 
/ homes emphasizes the smallness of the; earth and the proiimity of ' . ' ' 
other human groups; news undermines concepts of isolation and 
self-sufficiency. Telecasts relayed by. satejlit^e instanVly intrude the 
horrors of waf. and violence into our living rooms. ' 
: But on the minus side, the emphasis on the immediate and i^e . ' ' 

■sensational, the simple good gay-bad.guy view of .controversies, : ' 
often combines with editorial bias and,.rep'6rter- ignorance. The re- * 
suit, at times, is \yarped news reporting that makes minor incidents • 
in to ^crises, obscures underlying complications, an'd stresses conflict.- 
over cooperation. • ' 

Perhaps the greatest, media disservice, however, is undue em- • 
,phasis upon the preseAt at the expense of .the future. True, the events * ' • 
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• of today are today's hews. The casual media consumer, however ^ is 
encouraged co consider a problem resolved whbn ic no longer receives 
a heat^line in che daily pap^r or mention on the ABC, CBS, or NSt 
evening news. Satellite- reporting, instant analysis,' and caps uli zed 
he~wl clo~h^t~e^ 



of ^s t u hbo ra. p ro. blern s , _ 

ia have a more positive ii_,^„ 



^ How could 'the media have a more positive in^-^ence? News or- 
ganizations could be en?:ouraged to present a longer range view of" 
■. ^ world needs/n the increiasingly, interdependent world community . 

• based upon ii . clearer understanding of underlying trends and issues. 
More timefend space could be devoted to objective /and educational 

. * presentation of emerging global issues and probkms. News focus 
could aim 'weH' ahead of the conservative paee^ governments. . 

Academic A vast array of educational institutions and associations strongly 
NQOs influence public opinion and, in turn, governmentar policies. Local 
t and state educational systems, although managed by pulj|lic boards, 
■ can be ccPhsidered NGOs because they are; far removed from the 
niainstream of foreign policy decision-making. 

Preparation for global citizenship challenges educators at all^ 
^ levels — -elementary, secondary, collegiate, . and graduate. How are 
graduates prepared for life in a* crowded world? Will they h^ve die 
tools and attitu<;ies necessary to break with tradition and establish 
' • ■ and operate the systems needed to manage not oply today's problems 
/ ^ but "others that will surely emerge in the next few decades — deep 
. awareness, broad :u|Q(derstanding, high level of tolerance, and can 
tion regarding jworld affairs? The gross deficiencies of past educa- j 
tiorial patterns in this regard are evident in the attitudes and preju- / 
dices of the majority of leaders today. . sJ 

Fortunately, students are. now more aware of the world beyond ■ 
national boundaries. Few, however, comprehend how mUch the 
present world differs from the world their parents and grandparents 
took largely for granted. Despite several encouraging experiments at 
. elemericaryv secondary.,':- and collegiate levels, pitifully little is being 
done to reshape curricula and to prepar^ and stimulate ceajrhers to 
better educate our young people for responsible world citizenship 
* and effective leadership. . ' 

; . ■ Efforts to .meet this c^iallenge would be helped by encouraging . 
educators to take: an iinterdisciplinary view beyond their specialties 

• and by giving g^eat^r attention- to experimentation ^regarding che^ - 
development of curricula and programs. Advantage should be taken 
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of the pioneering work of such NGOs as the Institute for World 
prder, the Kettering Foundation, and Global Perspectives in Educa- 
tion, Inc. ' . .. " . 

While_ edu^t iqn _of xomorr^^^^^^ 



importance, its impact is delayed. Fortunately, however, the ^ 
academic world has some near-term impact upon opinion and policy . 
through research. Policy-oriented papers and books based on inves- 
tigations carried out at the graduate and postgraduate level in iini- 
.versities and university-affiliated research ' centers or institutes' are ' ' 
widely circulated. Some of these studies, financed by Pentagon 

grants, focus upon military matters; other research,<iJiowever, deals 
with broader global problems. Several NGOs proi^de forums for ' 
sharing and debating, foreign policy proposals originating in the ' 
academic world. They reach opinion-shapers and decision-makers ■ 
through printed reports and the presence of government officials at 
their meetings. 

Individual scholars serve in'perspnal-capacities as advisors to gov- ' 
ernmental departments and agencies. A privileged few, from time to 
time, have the ear of high level legislators and administrators in the . 
State.. Defense, Treasury, and other departments of the US govern- 
• ment or are appointed to fill important positions in the executive 
^branch. . ' 

Through such channels, the near-term^ impact of academic NGOs 
may, at 4)est, be balanced regarding the management of global 

problemsJThe.impact could be.made more positive in the/uture by 
expandini^ academic research related to the Management of critical 
world issilies, including the required institu^ns; makinggreater use 
of qualified academiciahs as advisors to the legislative artd admi'nis-! 
trative branches of our government; and facilitating interchange' ' 
between academic investigators; government officials, and nonof- 
ficial leaders. ■ ' Jt' 

Considerable researc;i applicarfe to the. management of critical Nonacachnic 
world issues is also carried on or sponsored by institutes, founda- Institutes 
tions, and organizations that are not connected with academic in- 
stitutions.. These so-called think-tanks are^upported by private en- 
dowments, contributions, and contracts wfth various governmental 
agencies. They assemble staffs of academicians; former governmental 
officials, and others'. While many of the think-tanks concentrate on 
research related to mitffiiry and defense matters, several of them deal . " 

with political and economic topics related to m^aging global prob- 
lems. . 
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National ' The' final, two groups, which I call national and incerriacional 
C/tizen l^GOs , citizen include dues-paying organizations, ad hoc commit- 

tees, private foundations, and other entities financed from private. 

. — — . — j^ources~and~managed~by~individuals~^ith out "official" positionsrin— 

governrnent. They are free to propose, support, and work for 
changed consistent with their view of the long-term interests of all. 
Many fopus upon various foreign policy objectives and upon domes- 
tic policies directly, influencing international affairs, often .concen- 
trating upon a single issue. M0st citizen NGOs in the United States 
confine their activities within pur borders; and they will be discussed 
first.- ;■ », \, -/ ^ 

Many of these NGOs operate solely within the area of foreign : 
policy, often with concentration upon a single issue; in others, 
, foreign policy matters are. secondary. Citizen NGOs are financed 
from private sources^ principally dues- and contributions; a few oB^ ' . 
^ tain partial financing from private foundations. Foundations operat- 
ing in this field are. financed largely by private endowmeri;. In t^e 
United States, the great majority of citizen NGOs operate on tax 
deductible contributions made to their research and educational 
programs;, those concentrating upon politicar action to influence 
specific legislation or elections are ineligible for tax deductibility if 
political action is more than a rhinor part of thejr total operation. .; 
V ■, The number of citizen NGOs is large and their activities fall into ' ; 

three broad categories. /■ - . 

»^ First, because they have sufficient knowledge within their staffs 
and membership to challenge rtie validity and effective)ness of gov- 
ernmental economic, political, and military programs, sOme NGOs 
■ . • contributl^valuable^xpertise to the development of policy. They are 
capable of relating specific proposals to the broader aspects of inter- 
dependent global probleriis. Input of these NGOs to policy-making 
is currently accomplished through conferences, publications, and 
consultations of members and staffs with legislative and adtministj;a- 
tive governmental bodtes. ' 

The second, and perhaps most common, opportunity for citizen 
NGOs is the shaping of public opinion in^ support of meaningful 
foreign policies'consistent with adequate management of th^^ 
world issues. This is an educational and promotional functi(j(i aim^^^ 
- largely at adult audiences. NGOsrnow responding to this opportu- 
nity focus upon writers, scholars, educators, and politi^l and cpm- : . 
.ymunity leaders who have, or should have, a more sl^histicated 
understanding of. global problems. Only, limited appeal is now made . 
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to, ma$tf npembership, organizacions (women's and -rriGns groups, 
yourhlorganizaciOns, churches. 'labor unions, trade and business as- ' 
sociations, and others) not prj^rrtarily concerned with foreign poliry 
?vI^verthel^sr^onrQCca5toii7~iroa^^ 



^ _ . . ' ■ .^..^ ^. .^^v^j iwvuaiii^ upun 

s^^ihc issues have enlisted the cooperation of other NGOs with 
, m^e general objectives in .order to give support and publicity to a'^ 
. timely issue. , ^ 

/ The third opportunity is -jjolirical action. Only a few of the na- ' ' 
tional citizen NGOs are acp|^e in this area; most, because tjiey enjoy 
tax deductibility, are barrel by law from substantial involvement. ' 
Pojitically minded NGOs usually maintain lobbyists to work closely ■ . 
■ with legislators and administrators in gi)vernrhents. While they seek 
.to.inform regarding global problems, their'major efforts concentr^^^^^^ 
. upon specific legislation or admitiistrative decisions. NGOs oriented V 
. to political action frequently enlist the support bf sizable member- .* ' 

. ship organizations ihterested in the particular^ matter under copsid- 

■ eration.. . : . ^ , 

;. . Fqundbtions might be encouraged to initiate or support more . . ' 
research fltnd education related to the future management of critical 
^orld |kje^ Citizen input to opinion-shaping and decision-making 

. is vital\gflj9 should"'be:expanded.'. ' ;• , ; 

^ Jn the ^ITnited States,, better channels are needed to the Congre^^^ 
the Department^ State, Treasury," Agriculture, Commerce, and ■ 
Defense; the Arms. Control and Disarmament Agency; and ad hoc 
..groups dealing with specific problems. Input from' NGOs during 
.^^bilateral and multilateralnegotiations could encourag . *. 

5|gations to negotiate more consistently with stated aspirations and 

•;|principles of national Jeadersi . . * ' . 

/Vf. ■ ■■ • .... i^': ■■ . •■ . . 

p The activities of a number" of NGOs reach-'international^aLidi- " International 
^^(^nces. Many private .organizations and foundations have programs CttJzm.NGOsi 
■seeking 'to promote goodwill and understanding among nations, s>'^«Vr''^ 
/iricliWing exchanges of many, types— student,;p;bfessional,' tour/st^^ ^^ J-'^K ■ 

fiave little bearing uporilnczr- ^' '"'^ ^ ^'x^^^ 

term;tKcisiQi>§^regardingit^^^ 

they clp::enlarpd4;|^rstan^ :^ ^ ^ 

/ pf various natiori§'an3^'cultures. ■ ' - 

■ j. Unofficial international meetings and conferences convened by 

■ ■■■ ,• ■ ■ ■■.'■^t;- . . ■ ■* '■■ • ■ "■ ' . ' '•' 

■ 1, Readers desiring involvement ^should contact citizen NGOs direct^^ 
The Stanley Fouhdation, 420 East Secortd; Street, Muscatine, Iowa 52761, 

.. ■will, upon request, provide names and addresses. 
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; NQOs make itnportanc concriburions. Such conferences serve as • 
■ vehicles CO promote understanding among specialises and diplomats 
^"y—from-ijiany-fCoUn — 
approaches CO solving global problems. One. outstanding example is 
•:• . che ri?ugwash Conference firsc convened in 1957 to bring cogecher 
scientists from the United States, the Soviet Union, and other coun- 
tries concerned with nuclear problems. This series of conferences 
^ ' initiated by Cyrus Eaton may be properly credited with creating the 
mutual understanding required for the initiation of bilateral nuclear 
arms limitation negotiations between .che Soviet Union and^the 
United Scaces.. Ocher not'eworchy incemacional conferences are chose 
sponsored by che Cencer .for che Scudy'of Democracic Inscicucjons, 
the Club of Rome, che Scockholm Inscicuce of Peace Research. 
(SrPRI), che Aspen Insci'tuce, che Rockefeller Foundac ion', che. Car-. 
> • negie Endowmenc, the Johnson Foun<Jacio"n, che Keccering Founda- ' , 
:.; cion, and The Scanley Foundation. , % ^' 

The ad hoc gacherings of NGO represencacives and individuals at 
. UN conferences give broad .supporc and perm ic lobbying for 
forward-looking' declar^cions of policy. The firsr.'Of chese was ac the' 
1972 ScocISiolni Conference on che Human Environmenc. Syb- 
sequenc gacherings included chose ac che 1974 Bucharesjc Conference ' 
on Populacion, che 1974 Rome Conference on Food, che 1975 Incer- - 
nacional Wortien's Year Conference in Mexico Cicy, che 1976 Van- 
couver Conference pn' Habicac, che 1978 UN Special Session on" '- 
^ Disarmamenc, dhd several sessions of che Cqniferences on che Law of 
che Seas. ' . / ■ : • 

Many rNGQs have been granted consulcacive scacys ac che Uniced 
Nacions, which gives chem access co UN. meecings and cpncactiWich ' 
naciopal delegacions as >yell as che Secrecariat; Unfprtunacely, con- ' . 
sulcacive stacUs has been used' more to provide briefihgs.and ouc reach 
from che Uniced Nacions chan co encourage difeccNGp inpuc. New 
: ground may have been broken, however, ac che 1978 UN Special 
/ V Session on Disarmament, Not only were NGQs permitted to submit 
, written proposals for, circulation to th5 delegations, but for the first 
y time 25 NGQs and 6 research organizations were invited to address , 
meetings oT the Ad Hoc Workirig'Committee of -that session, I had 
the privilege of speaking for The Stanley Foundation as one of the six * 
research organizations, I hope that further channels may be de- 
veloped whereby NGQs on a consultative basis -may present Qral and 
written views "to any UN organ', standing committee, or ad hoc 
body. 
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E^^pansion of NGp efforts across nation . 
•to increase-theJr impact upon decisiO^^^^ 
i::£?^>ey?d-by-increasm^^^ 

. tional gathenngsrencouraging'Um to include par- - ' ' ' 

; ticipan^s from other coujjfries in their activities, and urging US 
citizens , to become active in international NGOs. 

. The future direction of foreign policy in every nation with NGOs Oppotifwe 

can: be. greatly influenced by effective and expanded NGO activity: Ro/e' ~" 

-This is. particularly true in the United States, bur the United States . 
is not alone in: this regard, Public;opinion ;gen^^^ ^ - ; 

governmental sources has great -potencid to influence governm^^^ 

• decisions in many countries. ' * ^ 

The outcome, in no sniall measure, depends upon -that small I^-, 
segment of the populatton .that is concerned, and aware of iije hazards • ^ ' 

of failure to manage gldbal problems. Indi vicjuaJly their voices will 
be lost in the hue and'c.ry.of big goVer.nnient, -But concened voices, 
expressed :t^r()agh,NGOs,^ be heard afid- sfiould. iriflueri^^ the ; • • " 

• shaping-pf opinions and 'the. makinc- of decisi *. ' i'.. 
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' If responsibiJicy and opportunity, truly parallel power an^ 

the\ United States ought to be thi? world's leading advocate of an 
*'6rdered world without war. and. the most, dedicated activist promot- 
ihg wise mjinag^inent of the critical world issues. Currently we are 
■ . neither. Although commendable and productive in .some areas, our 

policies and actions fall far .short of what the citizens of this country 
and the world have a right to expect. ; - ' ' » 

The United States is singled out here foif- special, examination 
because it is my country-and that of most readers of this bppk. The 
United States is also a leading actor on the world stage. Compe-. 
•tence,, technology, affluence, experience, and heritage combine' to 
equip us uniquely ..for. leadership. Moreover;, because of our ^o^ 
society, we, as individuals, have opportunities to influence, policies 
and actions. ' , 'V,^.*^' 

UnifeJ States Prior to World War II, the United States, comfortably isolated by 
Leadership in the Atlantic and Pacific .Oceans, was minimally involved in. world 
the P^st iiffairs. Having "saved the world for democracy" in 1918; We stood 
aloof from the League of Nations, even though it was the brainchild . 
;of our President Woodrow Wilson. The 1922 Washington Arma- 
ment Conference^ produced a five-power treaty placing a 10-year . ! 
moratorium on naval shipbuilding. The 1928 Briand-Kellogg Pact 
seemed to assure peace and security by renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and calling for pacific settlement of interna- 
tional clisputes. Thus assured, we reduced our military forces and 
turned to domestic problems. Our. private sector involvement in . 
world trade, aided by occasional bilateral government negotiations, 
was neither large nor economically' important. 

World War II shattered this comf6rtable,.self-centered existence. " 
Long before Pearl Harbor, moral, pplitjcal, and security factors were 
combining to compel our entrance into the conflict. The United 
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■ , , ' «»■ . ■ 

States emerged as the world's strongest power; Germany and Japan 
were crushed, France and the Uhited-Km gre'atly'" ' • 

weakened,\'and "thr Soviet Union had been ravaged and ^partly de- " 

■ :itroyed. • ■■ ■ ' ' ■i; 

Recognizing the wjnds ofchange, our politicians and diplomats 
led the way in creating international organizations believed essential ' 
to peace, security,, and progress in the postwar era. At Dumbarton 
Oaks, ^an Francisco, and Brettori Woods, we played a leading role. 

Having provided crjucial military might to crush the Axis powers, 
. we hurriedly :brougbt the boys home and greatly reduced our armed : 
forces. We claimed no territory e?ccept some many 
placed under trusteeship. We took e^rly steps to enhance global 
well-being: the Marshall Plan, assistance to Japan and Gerrriany, . - 
independence for the Philippines/ the Baruch Plan to place atomic . . * 
energy under international control, and Part IV Technical' As- 
sistance. We shouldered the heaviest burden of the United Nations' 
first and only collective security. action, repelling the North Korean 
= attack upon South Korea (1950-1953). That these measures also - 
served our own legitimate self^mterests did not: detracx from their ; 
worth to the world cojnmuhity..^ Our self-interests appeared to. be ; 

■ consistent with assuring/peace and'security for all nations and en- ■ 
hancing worldwide freedom, justice, and progress. We seemed to be 
guided by the /fine .principles of our Declaration of Independence. 
For a few postwar years, under bipartisan leadership, wewere.uni ted ' 
in support: of arforw?rrd-looking foreign-policy. Our reservoir of •. 
goodwill was never greater. . ' O - 

. In a few short years, the scene changed,. The Soviet Union's; - ' 

seizure of power in . Eastern Europe shattcfred the supposed unity of . 
the allied nations and revealed the East- West split. President Tru- 
marl, with the support' of the US Congress; formalized the;cold war • . 
by extendmg aid to Greece and Turkey. The arms race accelerated as ; 
nuclear deterrence became the pattern for mutual security. Western^ 
colonialism ended and numerous newly iridependent nations, with 
exploding populations and rising expectations, croWded the world 
stage. Global" dynamics became increasingly romplex and unsettled. 

; Niow,^^three decades later, the United" Si»Pes has not yet adjusted . DisiUusion- 
fully to.'the vastly changed world. or fashioned a foreign policy re- ment 
«ponsive to it; we are r^.t playing zHit leadership role 'we did in the 
immediate postwar period. Jsfot onjLy.^hasi the United Stat^ failed to 
respondadequately, but ourpubl|c:^|?iiiidbs towa . • 
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'ship have decerioraced noticeably. Fruscracion and disiJlusion'menc 
are the hallmarks of US public opinion about our foreign policy and 
the reasons- are not difficult to discern. 

Our government leaders and citizenry alike are resentful and dis- 
couraged that'the- world community has not performed the 'way we. 
proposed. and expected! The Soviet Union did not play dead after 
World ;V^ar II; instead, ' it ;has rebuilt and rearmed with a strong 
deternii'harion'.to gain stature as a world power and to, export its 
comm unisr' dbctrine. The United 'Nations^o longer^ "responds to put 
every desire and seems out of control. We 5ee tlie General Assembly 
dominated.by a "tyranny pf the majority" and the Security .Council 
impotent to assur6 peace and security. Our huge bilateral and mul- 
tilateral aid cpmmitments, economic as well as military, appear to 
have done little to foster development or win friends for the United 
Statjjs. 

, Our sacred concepts of ^democratic , government are not working 
well when applied to new'natibns. Many democracies have yielded jco. 
^ military governmenrSj •dftea^through.. bloody coups Eve'h the 
Philippines, our favorite'devejbping hatioh,- curried to.martial law in 
.1972, Nor are our concepts of free enterprise enjoying- wide accept- 
•ance. Some-Countries have adopted completely^ socialistic structures; 
The United State^ is often berated as an.economic imperialist and ' 
potential aggressor. ' ' \ ' ' ' < . 

* Neither democracy nor free enterprise has. received a fair test in 
many of them. -The concept of democracy, though, should riot be . 
faulted; Democracies patterned after those of the ynited States and 
Western Europe were, undoubtedly, prematurely established; in ^ 
some countries; there was no , other logicaLchoice.. fiut many nevy 
countries lack both the educated and independent^ citizenry and the 
mature leadership essential to a isuccessful democracy. Partial gov- 
ernmental participation in economic affeirs is inevitable in many of 
the former colonies." The experience and capital needed for indige- 
nous free enterprise/are, lacking; disttuSt of foreign business,, often 
associated with coloriial masters,'^fe*connimon. 

Humiliating withdrawal from, an* unsuccessful and unpopular war 
in. Indochina capped growing disenchantment with our bilateral arid 
multilateral activities^ i^ the worltt- community. Revelations sur- 
roundihg Watergate, CIA dirty tric^, in 'Chile and elsewhere, mis- 
conduct of public officials, and bribery of foreign officials by Lool^- 
heed and others have undermined confidence in our governrfii^t 
and our transnational corporations. Uncontrolled inflation, high un- 
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employment, the energy^isis, 'and unsolved^^ problems 
.raise doubts about the ability of government and the private sector 
to maflpge pur economy. The result has been a loss of public confi- 
dence in- government and the ' establishment." The so-called tax^ 
payers' revolt is 'destihed to'criticize and trouble government. 

Thus a variety of factors combine to stimu'l^te a harder line in 
foreign policy and isolationist thinking, which lead to an increasing 
tendency to draw back from' international affairs, look ar interna- 
tional organizations with a jaundiced eye, and rely upon ourselves-. 
The result is stress upon military might, lessened concern for de- 
veloping nations, and continued overemphasis on national 
sovereignty. It is no surprise that our willingness and ability to exerr 
leadership is undermined. : . ^ 

The time is favorable for the emergence of dynamic and innova-' Looking 
tive US leadership. Both the need and the opportunity increase with 
the constant escalation, of global problems; time is of the essence. 

A more positive, innovative, and active foreign-policy, geared to 
achieying better management of critical world issues, would, at the 
same time,, benefit the U.nited States. The v^ process- of develop- - . ■ 
mg, explaining, and implementing such a foreign policy would 
..challenge current divisive attitudes and thwart the drift toward a ' 
more s^lf-centered posture. Checking and reversing the global arms ' 
racer— undoubtedly a high priority of a revamped foreign policy— * • . 
could impr ove _ nati onal spciirity. It could also reduce Pentagon 
;Tb*udgets,^^;r4TiglTlj^T^ view of growing public ^ 

^demands for tax-reduction. "Ni^i- 

■ But would US leadership . comparable to. that of the early post- 
World War il days be welcomed "by the' world community? Our : 
allies and friends.around the world are concerned that US political', : .. .. 
trends seem detrimentafto a more active role in the international ' ' ■ ^ 
arena. They a^e highly critical of US-Soviet, failure to halt and re- 
verse the nuclear arms race and to support more positively the UN 
'^Special Session on Disarmament. Our failure to deal adequately with 
energy problems seems incomprehensible. Our persistent, unfavora- 
ble balances of payment; the continuing decline of the dollar, and ^ , 
oiir reduction of development assistance are alarming. Although: the . ' 
ratification of the Panama Canal treaties,, our participation, in ad- . 
. vancing peace in the Middle East, and our normalization of relations 
with China have been well received and the expressed determination 
of President Carter" to take a fresh look at a number of global prob- 
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lemis was more than welcomed^ reluctance to implement fully his . 
aspirations has been, discouraging. 

' Nevertheless, I believe resurgence of US leadership would be , 
welcomed by most of the world community, provided it dealt forthr 
rightly with the problems that are corhnion to all. Despite their 
many differences, most leaders of the world's 150 plus natibi}s rec- 
ognize the urgent need to cope. more effectively with global prob- 
" ■• lems. Mounting economic pressures and- security concerns contrib- 
. ute to this recognition. There is awareneiSs, too, of the reluctance of 

■ the major powers to approach global' issues on the basis of the 
. common good. ^ ' . ; 

Hence r believe that US leadership, exercised skiU - 
lomatically and aimed'-at improving the management of the critical 
world issues, would be welcomed. Some of the high regard accorded 
the United States a quarter of a century ago could be restored. When 
our leadership serves the interests of the world community as a 
. ■ . whole, it in no way detracts froni potential benefits to the United 
'States.'' 

Principles Successful recasting of US foreign policy calls for this country to 
address proposals such as those outlined in Part, 11 and to deyelop 
present and future policies and strategies to ac^iieve them: This must 
be done in the context, of the . primary purpose of foreign policy — 
enhancing national security and well-being — with the major dif- 
-ference that Ijonger range. issues, needs,* and hazards deserve far 
' . greater emphasis than in. the past. We must translate Our vague 
aspirations into sufficiently concrete goals and objectives to guide 
policy and action. Bipartisan- consensus is required on the. following 
principles: ' 

■ . USH OF FORCE The use and threat of military force is no longer an 

acceptable ultimate tool of national policy for major powers or an . 
effective naeans of security for lesser powers. 

POWER BALANCE Power balance as the backbone of security pol- 
* • ;icy is becoming obsolete with the changing nature of national . 

J power and the declining effectiveneiss'of military jppwer. : 

ARMS RACE The future maintenance of peace and security calls for 
halting and reversing the arms race and deyelopiifig alte^rnate sys- 
tems for peacefully settling controyerisies and preventing aggres^. 
■■ . sion. ■■ • / ■ ^ . \ ■ , ■ 

'S--; '• ■ ' " ■,■ ■ ■ 

/'^^•v/: ....... ^' ..■■-■■.o^7 " ,' ^ 
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HCOlvoMic iNTEKMPENoENCE^Econqi^ self.suf/iciency is- a ' ^ 
luxdry .no" , longer enjoye^ by any nacio^v the Onicea' States in- . V 

eluded.;.,.' ■■■;;> . ^ < ' • \ 

TRADE Economic ^^d so^i^l development and the . well-being o/^ ^ » 
. ,': all nations- depend, m p^j.^^ upon freer exchange ^f^^^ materials^ • 
mahufactured products, ^.jjpj^^i^^jj^j technology ° 

MANAGEMENT MHCHANj^j^^ Improved . ^^ulcilaceeal and thircl 
• party-ppcedures//?ech^jjisms/ a^^ i"^^*^^^*Onsr-largely non- : , ' 
J ^military in naturer^are Essential ' to managin^v ^Iq^j^i problenns: 

rdated both to peace an^i security and CO econoniic and social ./ 
■.matters., ■ - ' , ■ .■■ ' 

' URGENCY'oF ACTION Establishment of ch^ imprQ;,^^ procedures,- 
nnechanisms, and institutions cannot be J^^-to chance; fhe hazards . _ 
<>f procrastination are too ^j-eat. \^ * 

SOVEREIGNTY Effcc^'^e long-range m^na^emenc of wdrjd prob- . 
lems depends upprt the. ^v'iHingnete of nations cq delegate some 
d^ctee" of extranational oc^^pj^n^^^^^ 

global tinstitutions. . ,: ' \ . . ; - 

THE COMMQN intBRESt Successful, foreign pa^i^.^ ^^--Vy 

including the United States, must be generally the' • ^ 

common longer range int^l^e^s Qf che peoi^les of thr^^^^ l^o : 
: other policy, can gain broaj and sustained suppQp^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

. HERIT^AGE Successful foreign policy for the Unicej States must be . 
morally compatible with heritage ^f"^ ^-'ap^ble^f enjoying 
continued respect a"d bip^j.j.jg^j^ 5^pporc. » ' - : V ' % 

Were key decision-m^^l^ers and opinion-sliapers ij^ 'thiV'country to Action 
tacitly or formally accept thes^ concepts, our nation would be poised 
for a great advance and a bro^d range of actions. Our president and 
our" Congress would, m f^^^ . j^^^^ ^ mandate \q revamp and 
strengther^ our^ foreign Policy and to lead efforts co manage critical 
wortd , issues. Imagine the impact of presidential oiicreach— V . 
addresses, niessages to Con^>r^- j^g^s ^on^ft^^ ; 

at the United Nations--€mbfacing propo^al^ fo 
- : If ultimate objectives of a J 

institutions having e^ctranaciQ^al or supranational authority were 
accepted,' the United St^^es ^.^yij, boWly/P^opo^^^ top priority be . * 
given to activities ain^^^^^VcHecking and reversing ^he arms race. 
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Bilaceral discussions and negociacions with chf Soviet Union might 
be intensified. US participation in multilateral disarmament 
matters— both the Committee on Disarmament and the UN Disar- 
•mament Commission-<ould be more forward-looking, mcludmg 
tletermined efforts not only -to limit the transfer .of conyent.onal 
.armaments but establish programs to reduce national dependence 

. upon fhem. • . • ■ , r. • 

To: stimulate curtailmenfof nuclear weapons, the United States 
might declare a voluntary moratoriilm upon further nuclear test 
explosions conditioned uponKl)'a' reciprocal voluntary moratorium 
by the Sovkz Union within six months^ (2) UN General Assembly 
adoption of a Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban treaty (CTB) within 
18 months, and (J) ratification of the CTB treaty by all nuclear 
powers -v^th in five years. - 

The United States could promote disarmament by pubhcly reduc- 
■'ing^ appropriations (in constant dollars):to its military establishment 
by 10 percent (3'/3 percent, per year for three years), conditioned 
. upon (IH.imilar action by the. SgW^et "Union within ^^^o V^f rs, 2). 
■development within three years»n acceofable, joint USSR-Ub 
method to monitor reductions,;ana(3Njl^tion with one year of 
, further bilateral and multilateral arms -reduction negotiations. 

If the United States announced its inffent to use fhe International 
C7urt of Justice to resolve international controversies in Nvhich^it is 
involved and rescinded 'the Connally Reservation, a powerful thrust 
would be given to third-party peaceful settlement, 
- To stimulate economic and social development of the developing.,. 

nations, the: United States might commit additional contributions 
' CO multilateral institution-sofa third or a half of that year s.reduction 
in military budgets. To encoutage necessary modifications of the 
■ systems comprising the world economic order, the United States, 
could enlarge its dialogue with the leaders of the Group of 77, as 
well as with the developed nations. ... , ^ • r , 

to, stimulate the expansion of human rights,, the Senate of the 
United States could ratify all pending UN human rights conventiqns 
and press for the .establishment of impWd.yUN. human, rfghts 

mechanisms. . ' , 

To encourage more extensive research on the management ot the 
six critical wbrld issues, the United States might offer to advance 
$50 million a year over the next five years to facilitate the^establish- 
ment of a D-isarmament Research Center (chapter 4), a^Jenter for 
Economicand-Development Research (chapter 5), and a World En- 
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; : yironmental Research Institute (ch^^ Such an offer co^d be ■ 

V conditrioned upon developing rtiatching funds" from other sources . 
r within three years. 

■ ; / These actions are the kind we could take within the framework of ' 
-a foreign policy respoftfive to the world of today and tomorrow. Our 

• .aspirations would^^ti^ be translated into tangible proposals whose' ' . 
. irppact on the world community would be significant.. At the same 

• time that concentratecj effort;^ to -solve global problems would be • . 
stimulated, soni^T)f the goodwill that has drained from the Ameri- ' 
can reservoir would be replenished. 

But bipartisiin agreement upon revitalized foreign policy concepts Blocks 

■ , and actions is contingent on pur nation overcoming^c^i^^gin barriers. 

Our leadership efforts hav^ been and continu^'^to"^>e severely ^ 
handicapped by a number of factors — some shared with other na- 
tions, some peculiar to us. While" these factors, have, been touched 
Upon in earlier discussions, it is .desirable to summarize .them' here; 
they constitute 'a ready agenda. , . . 

Nationalism unduly influences our policies and those of nearly all 
nations. But in the United States, excessive nationalism takes on 2. '. 
larger dimension. ;Ucon>bines with our great economic and military 
power,: long-standing self-sufficiency, ^self-righteous conviction^thac 

-. we are chosen people, and an unbridled national, pride sometimes . 

--^^4nbyng-atfrogan€e:- We-Nve-Ht 

tions and are extremelrhesitant to admit the heed for more efectiv^^ 

global and regional solutions. Many US citizens believe serious pro- y 
^ posals to delegate any degree of authority to a sDrengthened United ^ 

Nations border on treason. * ■ 
-. We share With all nations a grossly inadequate understanding^of 

the rtiultiple impact upon our institutions ofi^d, vast technologi- 

cal;and political change. We do. not comprehend the nature of the.. 

global responses necessary to cope .with them. WAshare with most- . 
-Jnduscrjalized nations a stuBBbrn reluctance to). admit the in- . 

adequacies of the world economic system. Along/wa^ most older- 
. .nations, we deal awkwardly and ineffectively witlt'^^^^^^ problems of 
. tChe developifig nations. . ' ■ . * :">v; . . 

|,;:ivJ^o^ypic^^''y American attitudes also handicap^^ leadership. 
i '.Opeys our frustrating teVdency. to export ■ our ppl^ 
' >h^^s6cial systems without suitable adaptation tyfocal conditions of 

othier nations. The second is our insistence upon instant solutions; 

we overlook the vital importance of pursuing objectives, patiently. 
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Th'epe factors concribu^ co.our despair when our high hopes for a 
ppceful, orderly worldV the clos^ of World War II were subverted 
by the intransigence- the Communist bloc and the extravagant 
dernands of 'the" developing world. /Undoubp^ly, our eJcpectations 
. were too high; at least rhey exceeded the _willirig'hesS and capacity' of 
the world community to rea^Jize them through the United Nations/ 
Biit none of these factoris is' adequate to explain US failure to 
• provide more positive . leadershif). Our major handicap has been 
nearly thr(^e decades of bitter philosophical and political confronta- 
. . tion with tlie Soviet Union and^ different, but paralyzing, confron- 
tation with China. Our respond to these challenges has led us to 
unwarranted- dependence upon military security. Ever expanding 
Pentagon budgets and Jiew weapons systems invite reciprocal com- 
rftitments by the Soviets. and thus continue to fuel/the arms race;- 
•> Yesterday \ye-were unprepared; today we are incredibly overarmed. 
The domestic. consequences of these fa^e-offs include suspicion * 
f.. '^ ''ia.mong peoples jind organizations, undermiriing of bipartisan 'foreign 
policy, strengthening' of prp-natiqnai phtlosophy, and enlarged 
influence for the military-industrial complex; Globally , . we 'have 
been led to support repressive regimes'- and-epgage- in covert inter- 
vention. " ■ ■ ' 

Qujr intense cpmmitmenr to. military^gower diverts US'attention 



from the world's fundamental political and economic pr^^slems and- 
dowrigrades our support' of international organization. It severely 
handicaps the minority/of-oaf leaders whp^ would encourage non- 
' military problem-soLyihgV It undermines our national ^ 
. • champion of indiependence ancJ; freedom. Both the desire and thfe 
•'v ability '.of l^he Uhite'd States to offer constructive world leadership 

have beenviwea'kened severely. » . ^ 

. • ^-h'.'' . "'vl . ' ■. '■ ■■ 

Reappraisal A thoughtful reappraisat of 'US attitudes and" policies toward the 
; . .communist world is long overdue. Such a reappraisal is basic to 
. . ^ -advancing' beyond fragile detente with the Soviets-, and normalized 
'.'v 'relations with the Chinese. (Obviously, reappraisal of poIici]^.$.ancl 

C> : attitudes by the 5oviei§-;ind the Chinese is equally desirable;) . - >. 

DespitJ^ thfe; important beginnings resulting, from Henry Kissin- ' 
ger*s and/ormer President Nixon's .diplomacy, b'ur'fundamentgl rela- 
tion^ vis-a-vis the two major coroinunist countries have not beerl^ 
gignificantly altered. .Chiria,' the So^j^nion, and the, United Stales 
, / continue"^ to criticize each other ancnKfifuver to score points at 
' home and with' ponaligned nations.' Fear a^ distrust guide military 
V pblicies und clolid appraisals of each oth^ 
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In retrospect, both sides Have overreac/ed and misjudged threats 
and polemics. Quite naturally, US citfe^s find communist ideology' 

f:abhorrent, r^ tyranny as sometimes practiced by the Soviet 

Union and China repulsive, and some political and military moves 
of the communists alarming. On the other hand, the Soviet Union 

. and China ftnd capitalism equally abhorrent, are repulsed* by some 
US political activities, and' rightfully fear the strategic weapons 

• focused upon them. • 

Undoubtedly, the United States erred by precipitously disman- 
tling its armed forces and withdrawing troops from Europe before the 
dust of World War II settled. We did not^lcnow how to evaluate the 
,actions of the Soviet Union, a. sovereign state ravaged by German 
invasion, to protect itself. Stalin, acted ruthlessly at home and ag- 
gressively in Europe. Were Stalin's moves security measpres or a 
prelude tp^n invasion of Western Europe? Historians will undoub- 
te^ly-etebate tKis question for years. 

US reaction certainly reflected fear that the Soviets were preparing 
to move westward. We embarked upon a prpgram of rearmament 
and containment of communism that continues to dominate bur 
foreign policy. In. response, the Soviets stepped up their own rear-, 
mament, the cold war had begun,, the arms race was under way, and 
the (Strategy of mutual deterrence— the peace of terror— emerged. 

A few years later, Mao Tse-tung defeated Chiang Kai-shek and 
the People's Republic of China installed its brand of communism'/ 
Convinced that only the United States stood between monolithic 
^communism and the free world, we intensified oUr efFort^o contain 
the communists behind both the Iron Curtain and , the Bamboo 
Curtain. The cold wiy: became more intense as the communists 
reciprocated. . ; 

The domestic impacts of the fear of monolithic communism have . 
been severe. Fear and panic became the order of the day; communist ^. 
moves, triggered near paranoiac response in this country. . Dema- 
gogues like t!?e late Senatot Joseph McCarthy fanned these fears. 
The House Committee on ;0n^American . Activities pried into the 
affairs;of individuals and organisations, those who^dared speak out 
for/international understanding and* cooperation were immediately 
branded as suspect. The detrimental- impaci;s of this period continue ' 
to the present . Opinion^lls reveal that a significant segment of the ' : 
US public ant;icipates war with. the/Sbviet Union. Near hysterical 
anticommuni§m complicates efforts' of our government to deal ra- 
tionally' with -the Soviet Union and China. And, meanwhile,- poIitiV 
cians beat the drums for greater armed might. . \ . ^; , 
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But., time passes and conditions change. The concept of aggres- 
• >• sive, monolithic conimunism has been undermined by events.'.The 
Soviet Union, and China, split over ideology, have been antagonists 
: for more than a decade. Yugoslavia has remained beyond Soviet 
*r- domination. Other Eastern- European^ countries a^e looking west- 
ward, edging away from Moscow. Even Hanoi tries to maintain a 
: . respectful distance "from China nOw. that Vietnam^ is reunited. 

. The influence of communist nations in the developing .world has 
'l • been sjx^ry. Many lievelopin^ nations have accepted economicand' 
.military kid from them. In some cases the superpowers have been 
• skillfully .played against one another, but, on the whole, the com^. .. 
munis^^ countries have been no more successful than the United 
States 'in. dominating developing nations. 'Even where developing 
countries adopt state ownership patterns,' they gWrally maintain 
. indiependence in politicar and economic aifeirs. 

Despite polemics for public consumption, both the Soviet Union . 
apd China have acted extdirnally, more as pragmatic nation-states 
than^ ideologists. They have aided revolutionar:y,gpvernhients and t 
have helped antagonists in some hot spots; the United States has often ^} 
^i^J^.^' Bu t, on th e w hole , they have been more ' 

•~SuceessturThan i^^ States in av^ding invoIvehTent of their ;" 

own armed forces. Neither has become as deeply involved as the ^ 
United .States was in' Vietnam. 

■ Against thiS background, how are the superpowers to move fron^^ 
bitter confrontation to tolerable cooperation? Perhaps the first ancl V'^ 
most fundamental step is for these nations to recognize.several areas - ^ 
:'" of common self-interest. • . - 

One'.such interest is avoiding direct involvement in war, particu- \- 
larly with one another. Whatever the threats and lack of trust that 
.initiated and continues the arms race, neither the Soviet Union nor • 
. ; China nor the United Stace^ want war.. As'mem-bers of the nuclear^- 
weapons club, /ihey have calculated the death and destruction they • 
. could rain on one another ^nd realized that war must be avoided lest, 
their nation be on the receiving end of a holocaust; We know that 
^) the US military establishment is maintained, to deter aggression and 
; ayoi^, rather yian provoke, war. Were it not so, the essential public 
support nti^d ' in an open society would be lacking. But^ we are 
reluctant^0f4ecognize that the Soviets and the Chinese have'similar 
j^'^^^^Npi^/do the communists readily accept our claim of peaceful 
inyfot/when our intercontinental ballistic missiles are targeted di^ 
rectly upon them. . . ;. 
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■ :;:.^^Sdyiet conduct .during the last three decades has revealed an intent 
t^ avoid becoming Uirectly involved in war; their miJitSy prepara- 
tjbns can bp rationalized largely as steps to strengthen secprity^ and 
ipatch deterrence with US strategic postures. Although Soviet of- 
ficials bargain hard on SALT treaties and other arms control meas- 
UTe^iv they have demonstrated a desire, for arms limitationi if not 
r^duttion. A most important factor is the Soviet memory of World 
J^ar II. Scarcely ^family was untouched; one out of every ten Soviet 
citizeas, civilians included, .died. Are Soviet leaders any mdre ready 
chanlUS leaders to invite a war that might bring nuclear destruction 
upoqv.their people? . 

^ . : China syet primitive strategic nuclear capability is viewed by the 
.United States as a lesser threat. There is, moreover, no sound basis 
:for assuming that Chinijias aggressive aims, toward the United 
States., during the'p^t two decades, China has not shbwn a bent for 
expansion. Its military postiiirb rationally responds to a fear of Soviet 
invasion and, for a time, of UWgression from Korea or Indochina^ • 
Neither the conflict with Incfia over a long-contested border,, nor 
the recent Chinese invasion and withdrawal from Vietnam, nor the*. 
^--iiature-ofCh^ armed forces-is cdrhrpm 
're^ph.iRecent understandings with the 'United States, plus a peace 
treaty with Japan, indicate desire for more rational relationships. . 

;The validity of other common self-interests of these three great" 
powers is Jess subject to argument. - Each has/ numerous unmet 
needs— infrastructure, social' systenris, consumer products, ynd tax 
reductipns— that woUW ^benefit^f^^ obmmit- 
ments of moae^ and ririaripower to military establishments China s 
level of economic development is suclijftat it is still classified as a 
developing nation; The Soviet Union is suffering from inadequate 
agricultural production, m^ginal transportation itystems, in- 
sufficient housing, risiog demands for consunrierpRJofi^^ l^m- 
ited'Cdpital. The United States, despite its ^great wealth, finds it 
difficuir to divert sufficient financial resources into solving urban, 
energy ,\and transportatioa problems: Each of the three countries. hasV^ 
a largeenougfiagenda of domestic problems to challenge the scienl 
tists, ihgineers, managers, and others who would transfer from • 
'^'''^^%)^ ^'^1^ tasks^. ^ . , V : > ■ ' ' . ^ t ' ' • ' " 

Notot^ nations is likely to accomplish its desired 

economic, objectives alone. Self-sufficiencj^ is obsolete, despitereluc- 
tance- to admit it. Gleia^rly, in the future. United States needs, for 
various materials may have to be met in the Soviet Union and Chma. - 
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y ...In return, the Soviet- Union and Cfiina are linked to .the United 

' States by their need^for our gnJin, our creclit, and our techpology.^ 

ThiJs the three countries have^ common interest in mutually main- 
taining access to resources and technology. 

Is it hot time to deal with the Soviet Union and China more^as ' 
* powerful nations, than as feared ideological entities? Certainly we 
should cqntiriue. to vigorously oppose corrimunism as economically 
■ . ' unsound, and dictatorships as morally wrong. Certainly we should 
\ , . .■■cbjitinue to demonstrate by \^ord and deed the superior performance 
of free enterprise and democracy. 

We are compelled to coejci^st whether or not we like or trust one . 
■•.^laTjpther, We rtnii;i;^t seek policies and systenjis enabling us to liye in 
peace and manage mutual global. problems in mutual self-interiest, . 

Ways artd^ . The r^ is no certainty 'that bur,f6reign policy can be' reshaped. But 
: Meitm; to shun this challenge, is.ro default our responsibiliti^s^-.'forfeit our 

right^ to influence events; and give to other nations a vetblTke power / 
oyer sensible and orderly progress. I believe that, our people would . 
support a 'president and a Congress acting witl] boldness and imagi- 
•■ " • ■ ■ " > • ■; . r — -^arion-t^^-a^lvieve-ouF-aspk^-tonsTr — ' ' ^ ■ — — — ' — 



Several initiatives are particularly relevant. Reconciliation of the 
■ '.foreign policy roles of the legislative arid e^^ccutive branches of gov- 
ernment deserves high priority. Integrally linked with the domestic 
economy, today's complex global matters present a situation quite 
different from that of the eighteenth century when the writers of our 
Constitution lodged responsibility for foreign-affairs with the.presi- 
dent: Foreign :affairs can no'longerbe'neatly separated fr|>m domestic 
problems. Qjrigress controls the purse strings, and the departments 
of Defense, Cphimerce, and Treastary are involved, as well as t%6 
Department of-Sta'ce-. ' ' ■ 

While the.executive bnmch must.lead. Congress needs to cooper- ^ 
ate ia poiicyTormation a-nd appropriations. Excessive secrecy gener- • 
. ates misunderstanding and ^Q:nfrontarion among the two branches of 
government and the puWigV^it inipairs the CongressibnarrespdnsibiL- 
ity to serve as a chec;k-!and balance upon' the executive branch and to 
guide public opinion.' ■ •/ * ^ 

\ Secondly, to fpster public understanding and involvertl.efit, the 
/"president, the. administration, and members of Cphgress need to 
•keep the public .better informed about foreign policy, including the 
problems facing our nation and the. world cornhnunity. Improved 
channel^ for input from people to government and more forrhal 
opportunities for input frorri NGOs. have already been suggested. 
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J \.. ' THE. UNITED STAtES, 

• •ri;*'^^ the booI« of history. Near the close 

;Or,WorJd War II; ^eam of four Seriatbrsi-joseph Ball and Harold ■ 
Burton; both Repub)kans, and Qrl Hatch' "and Lester Hill, both 
pemocrats^taured th^ountry urging. US participation in interna- ' 
tional organizations. DeWraDs William Fulbright in the Hou^e 
and T:om .Cpnnally in the $enate sponsored resolutions "favoring the 
creation p/ appropriate . international machinery with power adequate ' 
to establish, and maintain \ just andf lasting peace." During the 
Truman administration, Se^itors Corlnally and Vandenberg pro- 
vided, strong bipartisan leadership, More, of this is needed US 
toreign policy is: too crucia| to our country's tuiu,re. to allow interfer- 
ence by piirrow 'party politics. 

Subs.tantial- expansion of research on each of-ithe critical world 
issues has been emphasized. To summarize, there is a deplorable 
1 rebalance between the human and monetary resources devoted to 
researcli on military and near- term aspects of foreign policy, com- 
pared to nonmihtary and longer range matters. The Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agtncy (ACDA) is a prime example. The brgani^ ... 
. zation cJiacged with, responsibilities for studying all aspects oni?rii^' 
control and disarmament and for negdtiating disarmament 
agreements,, currently receives a paltry $ 16.5 million in contrast to 
more than twice that amount appropriated for Pentagon public rela- 
tions and in further contrast to the billions now, expended on 
weapons development. Obviously, serious efforts to deal with global 
problems require a'far greater commitment for federal research 
:-;A dynamic, foreign- policy undoubtedly requires independent in- 
rti^ttyes on the .part of the United States. Because this involves ' 
balancmg uncertain future.risks against knoWn present risks, Ibnger ■ 
ramjejrerids and forces deserve attention. The thinking of Congress 
■and the administration must.. be focused ort more than immediate' . 
crises ^d issues, A Jdnt Corigressiony-.e^^ on the Future- ■ 

could be an important vehicle for adequate dialogue, the staff ^i^ork " 
of suchhi committee could be supplemented by substantial intiut' - 
|rpm scholars and NGOs engaged ^n the stucly of foreign policy and ' ' 
.future tt^bds.- If given appropriate encouragementy-our many NG'GJs" ' ' 
.can map'signi^cant.contributions. 

Should the United Stat&:- restructure foreign policy? Should our m 
country actively work to persuade the world community to establish 
th& procedures, mechanisms, and institutions needed to' manage 
critical. world issues? Yes. • . 

OVrly'a restructured, future-oriented ftfreignVl'cy will 
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^ adequately . serve our national interest,. Moreover,, as'.a nat'ion that 
"haFb^en 'forturi^teVi^^ 
and human dignity , we owe a debt not only .to the forefathers of this 
country but to prior civilizations. We have^ a responsibility to suc- 
ceeding generations to preserve and enhanc/ 

racy, enterprise, and human worth. ^ . itc 

The time for a more balanced,;. innovativSi and: dynamic US 

foreign policy has come. ' . ' T ; . . 
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Today's efforts to manage the critical world issues appear to follow a 
pattern of brinkmanship. As a problem becomes threatening 
enough, the world community somehow attempts to dear with it; 
hurried and expedient reaction is substituted for careful and reasoned. 
response, But restless political, economic, environmental, and social .: 
forces demonstrate cleai;ly the need for and the benefit of manage- ■ 
ment more adequate than the brinkmanship approach. Surely there 
IS enough intelligence in the world to recogniize the inadequacies of" 
preserit global and regional procedures and^institutions. Surely there 
is enough common sense to do something about it. Managing global ' 
•problems will be difficult; but in the long run tfiere is no other 
.?^^Pf able path to^foJlow.^ 



One certainty is crhar. the, present structujrei^js shafc>f and frag- 
raented;.world community efforts are being made in art ihternarional 
■ system wherein nation-states: reign supreme?' Nonbinding concur- 
rence approaching unanimity aitiong the nation-states is the orily 
currently available mechanism to handle crises, prevent harmful 
situations from becoming irreversible,, and foster a mor^- copperati ve 
climate" for hiiilding a new world order. ^: 

I^find the immediate outlook ftir from reaSsuring, particularly in 
view of the conduct of nation-states since Worfd.War II. The world 
community has respnjnded very' slowly anf timidly to emerging' 
issues. The vast majority of'nations has not demonstrated sufficient 
awareness of global^roblems .to stinfiulate the implementation of 
e^^podest near-term proposals. There certainly has. not been wide- 
spread recognition of the need for pooled sovereignty to implement 
longer range proposals; What theftMoes the immediate future hold 
; in store? W 'nation:.states rise to the occasion in common seif- 
'■interest?.^ /v-..,-... ' *• .' , ' ;■• 

: .■■Poftu^^tely,: curren^^ not dictate future conduct; 

tliijy ran-be changed b>^ the /force of events! ajid the powe^ 



XS(^ars,:_jaqdear-c^castrophesT-envir9 
system breakdowns, famines, Resource shortages, population in- 
. cre,ases, and massive-encroachments upon human rights are the kinds 
of urgent events and -trepds that would, by force, convince nations'of 
how compelling the issues are and how serious is the need for man- 
agement. Resolution df .Current conflicts and confrontations— the 
Mi(^dle East, -southern Africa, Korea, Indochina, the horn of 
■Africa---could:VjKtly^i climate for international coopera- 

■ c>oh.., - '.V:-'' .,• • 
While events can positiyeWi^M^ the Will of nations, far more is 
required. The urgency js gt^t. Moreover, the nature and sequence 
of future events. icoulf^- create feelings of hopelessness and futility 
rather than determination to act.. Rather, a grand effort is called for • ■ 
'to persuade national leaders of the hazards of delay and the benefits , 
• of;early action,. approi^ch of rea§on and rommoh sense requires 
• statesmanship of the ' highest order y^lthia individual nations and 
among the global family of nations. \ 
\. Dynamic'^leadership is needed at three levels: first, within each : 
OJition to conceive national policies in concert with the vanguard of 
forward-looking nations in quest of a sane and" sound world order — ■ " 
joining in a conspiracy for survival; second, within regions to en- 
courage groups of : neighboring nations with similar interests to 
create mechanisms to handle issues "and problems suitable for re- 
gional management; and,v third, globally to. stimulate rtat;ons to-, 
bring order out 9f chaos and\mpve' W world community toward 
effective managenlenc of its problems. . ■■ 

National ieaders and their constituencies must look beyond nar- 
row, near-terrq concerns to broader, long-t^rm corrimon interests. 
Without skillful^ bold, and innovative statesmanship, the voices of 
reason and logic will be drowned out by the clamor of shortsighted 
special interests. The future of the wprld community, and indeed of 
hacipfii-states, depend$;'upon thexesponse to this challenge; Stronger 
leaders.are needed in both the piiblic and priyate,.isectors arid among 
dpinlon-shapers^as well as decisibn-makers. More individual, group, 
:^Qd governmental leaders miusteperge soon if the world is to avert 
;diSa:ster. ■ ' * '■ ' ■ ^ ■ ' 

: I believe leadership can inspire results. The skills of better man- 
agement/practices are kno^yn and may be 'applied to global 
probleni-solvingj The, roies, authorities, decision-making, and ■ 
financings of the.United-.Nations can be- improved without Charter 
change. Procedures are available for Charter. revision. New institu- 
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Nations. Much technology to confront critical world issues is avail- 
able; more can be developed., vWorld problems, like national and 
, . local ones, are largely man-made. The solutions must also be man- 
made. With patience and determination the long and complex tasks 
of managing critical world issues can" progress. ' 

Statesmanship is also required to encourage a number of nations 
having common interests to pool their efforts to build procedures, 
mechanisms, and institutions for'the entire world community' 
Statesmanship is needed to persuade still other nations to follow the 
lead of a coalition of future-oriented nations. Statesmanship is re- 
quired to stimulate the more powerful nations, particularly the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and China, to accept the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities inherent in their status. 
\ Throughout this book I have attempted to Outline why improved 

global management of critical world, issues is both urgent and bene- 
ficial for all nations- and peoples, but my closing words are di- 
reqed to the opinion-shapers and decision-makers of my own coun- 
try .The United States belongs in the forefrOnt of world community 
effprts to cope with mounting global problems. We should be a ^ 
leading advocate of, effective management and a persistent force in 
establishing the required means. Our leadership in this quest would 
not guarptee early success, but without US leadership progress is 
highly doubtful.,;! believe there is no excuse for our inability or 
unwillingness to provide this leadership. ' 

Repeatedly, I have noted the difficulties tlw^ 

adherence to the principle oriiational sovereignty. Of all peoples, 
the United States should be aware of this and be able to contribute to 
the resolution of. the problem!.. " 

Our heritage features positive management of interdependence as 
well as independence. After the Revolutionary War, the 13 newly " ^ 
independent American states soon found that they were interde- , " 
pendent as well as sovereign; their political and economic jfenunes " 
were intenwined. As 13 separate and independent sovereign states, ' . ' 

they still lacked the capacity to manage their economic and trade 
problems and to maintain peace and security. This situation was ^ • 
■ similar to that of the ex-colonies in Africa, Asia, and Latin America ^. 
which have struggled to throw off external rule and gain political 
independence. 

Fortunately, eleven years after the adoption of the Declaration of 
independence,, a^ignificant event changed the cou^^^ 
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A convention, cautiously endorsed by the. Continental Congress", 
met in Phi ladelphia^to deal with all matters,"necessary to render the '■■ 
Constitution pf the Federal Government adequate to the exigencies , 
of the Union." The resulting Constitution, approved by the dele- 
gaites of the politically independent states, acknowledged ii^terde-. 
pehdence and establishecl institutions. to manage it. ' 

N umerous parallels between the contemporjiry world situation • 
and colonial America arp obvious. 'There are differences today, of 
course, but they do not overshadow ^he urgency of managing global ' 
interdependence. This is not to propose that the formula 'devised in 
"Philadelphia in 1787 is the appropriate one for today's world, but, 
there is a lesson to be learned from the period of US history between. ' 
1776 and 1787. The lesson is a simple one. Achievement of national' - 
independence, albeit an essential step, is not. enough. Interdepend- . 
ence, too, must be recognized antf' managed: . . - ' 

For the. United States to be true to this. heritage, must it not lead 'j 
world community efforts to find ways to pool people's sovereignty ca^- - 
deal with shared and inescapable global probliems? Vision and wis- 
dom are called for» No greater. challenge has ever faced the.human 
race; . no nation has a heritage contributing more to an understanding 
of this challenge.^ . * " : 

The time has come for the United States to search its souf; recast / 
its foreign policy; arid dedicate its untiring efforts to advancing ^ 
peace, security, progress, and human decency for the whoie.world.- V 
Once again we are challenged to a crusade— -one whose methods will 
not be death and destruction as in 1917 and 1941, but peaceful and 
cooperative action by, nation-states in response to our vastly changed 
world: This crusade is important; it justifies the utmost in commit- 
ment'and dedication. The stakes are so high that it should be viewed , 
as a moral equivalent of \yar. Have we the wisdom and coi)ragi2'>pf. j 
our'nation's founders? Can we rekindle, in our time, their coilimjt:^^^^^^^^^^ 
ment to managing interdependence^ while protecting political inde- 'V ' 
pendenceP.We can if we will. • ; ■ 
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ABM^ 
ACABQ 

ACDA 
AID 



CAOM : 

CCD 

CD 

CIA 

C'lEC 

COMECON 

COW 
CTB 

DAC 

. . ■ 

EAC 
" ECA ■ 
ECE / 
ECLA 
ECOSOC 
ECWA 
EEC 
EFTA 
EMS ■ 
EpNR 
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Aritiballistic missile . _\ \ 

Committee on Administrative ancl Budgetary Ques- 
tions of the UN/GeneralrAissemblY . ' ' « 
Admim'scrative ; Committee on; Coordination of the 
UN General Assembly ; 

Arms Control and; Disarmament Agency : 
Agency fot;:l^iter^ Developrnent 



^y\SEAN Assoc iat ion* of SouVhta^^^^^ 



Central American \Comm6n Market / 
Conference of the Committee on Disarmament 
Committee on DisarrhamVht ^ '\ * . ■ 
.Central Intelligence Agency. of US . ' . 

Conference on interriationai Economic: Coibpefation'" 
Council for Mutual Economic Assisbn^;&^(of Warsaw 
Pac;: Nanons) . , 

Gomiiiittee of the AXJTiole , . 

■4. Gorripre^iehsive Nuclear Test Bah Ti^reaty, 

Development Assistance~Countries t 

East African Community . 
Economic Commission for Africa 
Economic Commission for Europe 
• Economic. Cbmmission for Latin America 
Economic arid Social Council 
Economic Commission for West.ern Asia 
European Economic"Cpmmuh\ry 
, European^ Free ..Tracle Associatiori '** 
European Monetary System . ' 
European Orgianization for Nuclear Research 
European Space Agency 
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• iBSCAP Economic and SociaK Commission, fbr Asia 'and the 

. - .Pacific • • ' ' /\ f '^/V, • 

EURATOM '"^Eiiropean Acpmic Energy. Communicy ' 'y . " I... 



FAO . Food and Agriculture Orgahizacion \ 

. GAtr . • General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade'/. • / . ;* ■ , ; ' 

CCD ■ General aftd complete disarmament '*.■ ^ ^^f ' ■ •; ^ 

GNp Gro^is national product • . . ' > ; • 

HURCO : ' JHumari Rights Council (proposed by author)': - ;: !^ . 

^^^^ J, ^International Atomic: Energy Agency ^ ■ 

, ICBM . intercontinental ballistic ^rnissilj? ' J' ; ' . • 

'CJ; . International Court of Just i^:e ' « ' . • ; ' 

IDA , - . • International Development Association ; ; ? 

IVO Internatiqn^^jDisarmamerit Organization (prqposed^V 
• but not. established) : ' /. : - 

; A^DS International Development Strategy ' ' \ 

IFAD ,.; Internaltlonal Fund fo^^ 

. IPC ; ■ - International Finance Corporation i?;' ' ^ V : 

■• JLO -r ■ international Labor Organization. ' V . ; ; ; j^ 

. ^MCO J . Intergovernmental Maritime Consui'tatVe p^^^ 

" ■■ ' .tion ■■,c ; ■ ■■. ■ .v/;' 

'MP International Monetary Furid ' vis / 

INFCE - International t^uclear. Fuel Cycle. EvaliiWtion ^ • 

: ricx: ' . International. Ocean Commission-.'bf U>JESCC) : 

; ITC International Trade Center established by GAT^ 

ITO V Internatibnal Trade Organization (pressed b 

; , ' established)" . " . ^ : ' 

IWG ;.! :. . International Whaling Commission i'V' ' 

LDC ■ V;' ^Less developed country ' ■ v; ^ ' > . . ^ ■ 

MPR Mutual forJEe reduction .. //. 

MIRV , Multiple independent reentiy vehicie 

MSA Nations most seriously , affected by' world economic ' ' 

- conditions- . ^ . • 

NATO Nocth Atlantic Treaty Organization 

NGO . Nongovernmental organization . \ . 

NPT Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 



OAS Organization of America;! States ' 
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SDR; 

SEATO 
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UNDOF 
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UNEF^;" 
UNEP^ ■ 
UNESCO 
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^UNFPA V 

UN I DO ' ■ 

UNIFIL 

UNITAR 

WDC 
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Official development assistance ' . ; , 
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. Qrgariiz^CiOh for Jnte^iiational. Economic .Cpo^^^^ 
, ; Ocean Management 'Authority (proposed by authob\' 
United Nations Operadons^^^ 

Organiz&t'ion for the Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons 
ia Latin Arxierica \ , . V 

Organization of Retroleum Exportirtg Countries . 

. Palestinian Liberation Organization . d . 

Peaceful nuclear explosion ■ ; ^5 'A n • y ''^"'' 

; . Physical^Qiiali^y of Life Index^ : ; • • i 
. PeopIeV^^^efHiblic of China^ ; ■ 

; Strategic Arms Limitapon Talks V > ^. ' ^ . 

■? Special Drawing R^htk pri the International Monef V - 
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• Sbuth Eiast Asia /J^reaty Organi^^ ■ 
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^ Special Session on Disarmament ^ . ; - ' ;/ 

. Transnational enterprise ^ v \.,A 

Unified Nations . : , • : ■ ' 

United ^Nations Conference. -on . Trade and Develop-, 
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y'. United Nations Disengagertient Observer Force ' 

United Nations Pey^lopriient Programme 
.. ' United Nations jEmerge^^ Force 
.. ■ United Nations Environment ' Programme ^^^^^ 
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; United' Nations Force in Cyprus: . f -. • 
- United Nations Fund for Population Activities 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization 
Unitecl Nations Interim Force in Lebanon- 
United Nations Institute for Training and Research 
Worlc| Disarmament Conference' 
World E Research Institute (proposed 
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